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w the Role feagn prefixed to the firft and fecond 
editions of thefe LeGtures, the Author has ftated the 
object of his labours, and the motives which induced 
him to publifh the Work. He has gratefully acknow- 
Jedged his obligations to many Englith and German 
Writers,, of whofe valuable obfervations he has occafion- 
ally availed himfelf ; and is more particularly indebted 
to Prieftly, Fothergill, Vaughan, Armitrong, Cullen, 
Falconer, Adams, Ingenhouz, Hahnemann, Hufeland, 
Marcard, S6mmering, Struve, and Unzer. 

Asa difcriminating Public has received this Work 
with the moft flattering approbation, it may appear fuper- 
_ fluous to apologize for the infertion of thofe fubjects of * 
inquiry, however important, which fome faftidious cri- 
' ‘tics have deemed objectionable. The Author alludes to 
the ninth chapter, which contains a body of information, 
not to be met within any popular treatife hitherto pub- 
lifhed in the Englifh language. 

It is true, that, on a point of fuch nicety and peculiar 
delicacy, a variety of feelings and fentiments prevail in 
Society : but if it be admitted, ‘ that fa//e delicacy has 
done greater mjury to good manners, and found morals, — 
than wndifguifed truth, efpecially if this be related in a 
manly and philofophical ftyle,” the judicious reader will 
not hefitate to pronounce a verdict in favour of the 
_ Author. Indeed, this has in a great meafure already 
been verified by experience. Befides, the method of 
_ writing here adopted will be found uniformly chafte and.’ 
ferious, 


vi ils OF PRERAGE, 


Serious, fo that the good intentions of the Writer cannot 
'-be miftaken, particularly as the Work 1s not immedi- 
ately addreffed to the young and inexperienced, but to 
Mothers and Guardians of Families. It is therefore to 


be hoped, that in a country, where good fenfe and 


found principles have long been domefticated, the public 

“mind will not be influenced, either by the anonymous 
calumny of the hypercritic, or the illiberal Ran of 
the partifan. 

Since the fecond edition of the prefent Lectures was 
publithed, many applications have been made to the Au- 
thor, as well as to the different Bookfellers in the Metro- 
polis, refpecting the New Work announced in ‘the Poft- 


Jee entitled, ‘* On the Dietetic Treatment and Cure of 
Difeafes.”,—As the mature digeftion of the materials, © 


and an arrangement of the numerous faéts connetted 


with this inquiry, require a much greater portion of - 


time and labour than the Author at firft conceived to be 
neceflary, he craves the indulgence of the Public for de- 
laying its publication till next year. In that Work, he 
propofes to point out a more fimple and rational method 
of treating chronic diforders, and, at the fame time, tofhew, 
that medicines alone are often unavailing, and in fuch 
complaints generally milapplied. It muft, therefore, con- 
tain the practical application of the rules and cautions 
laid down throughout the prefent volume, in a difeafed 


ftate of the body. And asthe Author has on a former 


occafion. obferved, that in this refpeét, there appears to 
him a remarkable chafm to be filled up in the philofophy 
of medicine, he will not venture to appear before the 
public tribunal, with an impertect or detective work.— 

This promife, however, he requefts the candid and liberal 


reader to interpret In that limited fenfe, which is appli- 


cable to every novel and arduous undertaking. 
2. There 


vT 


PREFACE. vii 
‘There is another circumftance which ought to be ex- 
plained. The new treatife before alluded to, is not 
‘intended to preclude the neceflity of applying for — 
medical advice, in all difeafes whatever, but to enable the 
_ reader to difcriminate between danger and fafety, and to 
warn him againft that implicit reliance on the operation of 
medicines taken by the {tomach ; a pra¢tice which mutt 
be frequently the bane of health, while it undermines the 
foundeft conftitution. Hence the Author. will be in- 
duced to fubftitute various means of introducing medici- 
nal fubftances into the human fyftem, and fuch as are lefs 
dangerous to the digeftive organs 5 becaufe thefe are de- 
fiened by, Nature for a very different purpofes 
The Queries addrefled to patients, at the conclufion of 
the Poftfcript, have been reprint ted in this edition; 
for the Author has found by experience, that they . 
were of fervice to fuch perfons as had not an op- 
portunity of confulting profeflional men, in any other 
manner than by correfpondence: this, I flatter myfelf, 
has been the cafe more efpecially with thofe individuals — 
who were afflicted with painful and chronic diforders, 
where it is an effential point to give an accurate and fatis- 
factory account of their complaints, before the phyfician 
can venture to return any advice, with fafety or ad- 
vantage. hide 
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fo oe rere mmr Some Sonate 


On the prefent State of Medicine as a Science. 


We apparently live in an age, when every branch of 
: / human-knowledge is reduced to a popular fyftem 5 
when the moft important feiences lay afide the garb of pe- 
dantry and my‘fticif; when, in fhort, the fources of infor- 
mation are open to both fexes, and perfons of every 


rank. An improvement, which is fo confpicuous, muft 


ultimately be attended with the moft defireable and ex- 
tenfive effects. She ankiot 

Among other beneficial purfuits, which render the 
comforts of life more numerous and permanent, we 
have occafion to obferve, that Natural Philofophy and 
‘Chemiftry are at prefent much cultivated, while they 
contribute a principal fhare in fpreading ufeful knowledge 
among all claffes of fociety. ‘se 

Since Medicine, confidered as a fcience, which refls 
upon practical rules of experience, is in a great meafure 
founded upon Natural Philofophy and Chemiftry, it will 
be allowed, that with the daily progrefs of the latter, 
Medicine alfo muft neceflarily partake of their improve- 
ments, and.continually receive acceflions conducive to 
its further perfection. : 

_. With the progreflive increafe of refinement and lux~ 
ury, acertain weaknefs and indifpofition, whether real 
or imaginary, has infefted fociety in the character 
of a gentle epidemic. It. cannot properly be called 
a difeafe, but rather an approximation to an infirm ftate, 
! if B which 
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which almoft involuntarily compels man to reflect upott 
the relative fituation of his phyfical nature, to acquire 
correct ideas of health, difeafe, and the means of pre- 
vention or relief, and thus eins aca to become his 
own guide. 

Every individual ef the leaft penetration now claims 
the privilege of being his own phyfician :—it is not un-. 
fatbionable to form a certain fy{tem concerning the ftate 
of our own health, and to confider it as the criterion, by 
which we may judge of ourfelves and others, of patients 
and their phyficians. 

Formerly, people were not docile to think of the 
phyfical ftate of their body, until it began to be afflicted 
with pain or debility : in which cafe, they entrufted it to 
the pradtitioner in Phyfic, as we deliver a time-piece to 
a watchmaker, who repairs it according to the beft of 
his knowledge, without apprehending, that its owner 
will be at the trouble of thinking or reafoning upon the: — 
methed which he judged to be the moft proper. } 

In our times, we frequently undertake the ‘charge of 
prefcribing medicines for ourfelyes > and the natural’ 
confequence is, that we feldom are able to tell, whether - 
we are healthy or difeafed; that we truft as “much; if 
not more, to ourfelves than to the phyfician, who is on- 
ly fent for occafionally ; and that we cannot conceive 
him to be perfectly free from the fyftems of the {chools, 
from felf-intereft, or profeflional motives. ‘Thus, by an 
acquaintance with medical fubjects, which of itfelf is 
laudable, not-only the fkill of the phyfician i is frequently 
- thwarted, but the recovery of the patient unhappily re~ 
tarded, or at leaft rendered more difficult. . i 

No diféafe.j is now cured without demonttration ; and 
he who can neither difcover rior comply with the pecu- 
liar fyftem of health adopted by his patient, may indeed’ | 
-_a& from. motives didtated by reafon and humanity ; but. 
his fuccels as a pracical phyfician, ‘i the common ac-. 
ceptation of that phrafe, muft ever remain problematical.’ 
Yet this general propenfity to inveftigate medical fub-: 
jects, if it were properly directed, might be attended 
with very happy effects. For the medical art ought not 
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to be fubje@ to an. imperious and -fafcinating demon; 
whofe labours are chiefly carried on in the dark recefles, — 
of myftery, whom we know only frorh his baneful in- 
fluence, as he fpares no objects of prey, and holds his 
votaries in a perpetual flate of dependence! bigtoeep 

“¢ The veil of myftery,”’ fays a popular modern witter, 
*¢ which {till hangs over Medicine, renders it not only 
a conjectural, but even a fufpicious art.. This has been 
long ago removed from the other fciences,. which in-. 
duces many to believe, that Medicine is-a mere trick, 
and that it will not bear a fair and candid examination, - 
Medicine, however, needs only. to be better known, in. 
order to fecure the general efteem of mankind. Its pre-. 
cepts are fuch as every wife man would choofe to obferve, 
and it forbids nothing but what is incompatible with true 
-happinefs.”? Lay 8, ve 


Obfervations on the general Laws of Nature. 


If we refle&t upon the admirable uniformity which. 
_ prevails throughout the works of nature, both in, the. 
’. production and diffolution of matter, we-find that fhe 
invariably moves in a circle; that in the perpetual con- 
ftruction, as well as in the fubfequent demolition of bo- 
dies, fhe is always equally new and equally perfect ; 
_ that the fmalleft particle, though invifible to our.eyes, 
is ufefully employed by her vreitlefs activity; and that 
death itfelf, or the deftrution of forms and figures, is 
no more than a careful decompofition, and a defigned 
regeneration of individual parts, in order to produce 
_ new fubftances, in a manner no lefs fkilful than furprif= 
ing. We further obferve, that in the immenfe variety 
of things, in the inconceivable wafte of elementary par- 
ticles, there neverthelefs prevails the ftrifteft ceconomy ; 
that nothing is produced in vain, nothing confumed 
without a-caufe. We clearly perceive that all Nature is 
united by indifloluble ties ; that every individual thing | 
exilts for the fake of another, and that no one can {ube | 
fift without its concomitant.. Hence we juftly conclude, 
‘that man himfelf is not an infulated being, but that he 
eS 1g 
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is a neceffary link i in the great ane which connects the 
univerfe. 

- Nature is our fafett guide, ns fhe will hie fo waite 
greater certainty, as we become better acquainted with 
her operations, efpecially with refpect to thofe particu- ’ 
lars which more nearly concern our phyfical exiftence. 
‘Thus, a fource of many and extenfive advantages will . 
be opened; thus we fhall approach to our original def- 
tination—namely, that of living long and healthy. | 

‘On the contrary, while we continue to move in a li- 
_mited fphere’ of knowledge; as long as we are uncon- 
cerned with refpeét to ‘the caufes which: produce health 
or difeafe, we are in danger, either of bemg anxioufly 
parfimonious, or prodigally wafteful of thofe powers, 
by which life is fupported. Both extremes are contrary 
to the purpofe of Nature. She teaches us the rule of 
jut ceconomy ;—being a {mall part of her great fy{tem, 
we mult follow. her example, and expend neither too 
much nor too little of her treafures. 

Although it be true that our knowledge of Nature is» 
full very imperfe&, yet this circumftance ought not to 
deter us from inveftigating the means which ss lead to 
its improvement. 

We are aflifted by the experience of fo many induf- 
trious inquirers, of fo many found philofophers, that. 
we may flatter ourfelves with the hopes of difcovering 
fome of her hidden fecrets, and of penetrating {till far- 
ther into her wonderful receffes. This, however, can- - 
not be accomplifhed without much patience and perfeve= 
rance in the itudent. 

+) AE men, it is true, have not fufficient time and op- 
portunities to acquire an extenfive and accurate know- 
_tedge of Nature; but thofe are inexcufeable who remain 
entire {trangers to her ordinary operations, and efpecially 
if they negled to cultivate a proper acquaintance with 
the conftitution of their own frame. If, indeed, we were 
fixed to the earth, as the trees are by their roots, or if 
from. mere animal inftin& we were induced to fearch 
into. the caufes of our phyfical life, we then ‘fhould ve- 
getate like plants, or live like irrational animals. . But, 

in 
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_.in the chara&er of creatures, who éught to choofe 

and reject agreeably to the ditates of reafon, a more 

affiduous and minute ftudy of Nature, as well as of our 

own frame, is indifpenfable; becaufe the phyfical confti- 
‘tution of man cannot fubfift, unlefs he fecond her inten- 

tions, and co-operate with her beneficent efforts. 


Ria 
Difference of Opinion on Medical Subjetts : 

Ir has not unfrequently been remarked, that Medi- 
cine is an uncertain, flu@uating, and precarious art. 
One medical {chool, for inftance, confiders the mafs of 
the fluids as the primary caufe of all difeafes; another 
afcribes them to the irregular action of the folids, and 
particularly the nerves ; fome again confider that as the 
caufe of the diforder, which many are inclined to repre- 
fent as the effect. Thus, different {chools propagate 
different tenets relative to the origin of difeafes ; though. 
ultimately with refpe&t to matters of fact, they all muft: 
neceflarily agree. Nor is this diverfity of opinions in 
the leaft degree detrimental to the practical department 
_ of Medicine ; provided that we do not regulate the mode 
of treatment altogether by hypothetical notions. Of 
what confequence is it to the patient, whether his phy- 
fician imagines the nerves to be fine tubes, filled with a 
_fubtle fluid or not ?—whether he believes that catarrhs 
arife from noxious particles floating in the air,—or from 
catching cold ?—or whether he is prejudiced in favour 
of this or that particular theory of fevers ?—It is a futli- 
- cient fecurity to the patient, if his phyfician be tho- 
roughly acquainted with the fymptoms of the difeafe, 
and able to diftinguifh them from thofe of any other ma- 
lady. In this refpedt, the medical art is truly excellent, — 
and ftands unrivalled; for the nature of difeafes remains 
invariably the fame, The accurate obfervations made — 
by Hippocrates, two thoufand years ago, on the 
fymptoms and progrefs of difeafes, recur to the medical 
practitioner of the prefent day, in a manner fufficiently 
regular and uniform. And, in fact, how fhould it be 

4) see ANE: . otherwife ; 
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- otherwife ; when Nature always purfues the fame path, 
_ whether 1 in a healthy or difeafed {tate of the body? 
Here again it will be afked, whence does it happen 
thie tive phyficians feldom-agree in opinion, with regard 
‘to the cafe of the fame patient? ‘This queftion may be: 
briefly anfwered, by claiming the fame right for the me- © 
dical profeffion, which j is affumed by theologians in con- . 
tefted points of divinity ; by lawyers, when arguing on 
any part of their code which is not perfectly clear; and 
by philofophers, who maintain different opinions on the 
_ fame fubjects in Metaphyfics ; for inftance, that of /pace 
and dime. But there are more forcible reafons which 
enable us, in fome meafure, to account for this diverfity 
Of Gpinon in Medicine. One of the phyficians, ean 
oon, fo 
“ahat he has not fufficient timie to  ineelbeite minutely the 
nature and origin of the difeafe; while another of lefs 
_ éxtenfive practice is enabled to do more jutftice to his pa-_ 
tietits, by attending fo their complaints with deliberation 
arid accuracy. One of them hall diftinguifh fome of 
the leading fymptoms, and without hefitation pronounce, 
that he has difeovered the true fource of the malady ; 
but as many difeafes of a different nature are attended 
‘with fimilar and. common fymptoms, there is no fmall 
danger of confounding them. Another fhall enter the 
atient’s room with a preconceived opinion on the fub- 
ject of fome prevailing epidemic, or in deep reflection™ 
tipon the cafe which occupied his attention in the laft ~ 
vifit, With thefe impediments, how difficult will it be 
to proceed in a cool‘and unbiaffed inquiry? If, again, 
both fhould happen to be called in at different tages of 
the difeafe, each of them would prefcribe a different 
method of cure, and the judgment of him who was laft 
confulted, would 3 in all probability be the moft correé. 
Or, laftly, a phyfician may be fent for, who, having | 
commenced his {tudies about half a'century fince, has 
not (from want of time or inclination ) fuihiciently attend. . 
ed to the more recent difeov eries of this inquifitive age ; 
how then can it be expected, that he fhould agree in 
opinion: ‘with thole, whole knowledge has been improved 


by 
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by the numberlefs new facts and obfervat's ons lately 
made in hey particularly in ae ae 


- Oriin and Caufes of Difeafe. 


‘Manis fubje& to the fame deftrudtive agents from 
without, -by which the lower animals are affected ; and, 
for many reafons, he is more frequently expofed. to dif- 
eafes and pain than thefe. Fir/t, The inferior creatures: 
are unqueftionably provided with a more aétive inftina, 
by which Nature teaches them, from their very birth, 
to avoid every thing that may prove hurtful, and to 
choofe whatever; may have a falutany! influence on their 
exiltence, 


‘¢ Nature to athe wiheat profafion aa 
The proper organs, proper pow’rs aflign’d ; 
Each feeming want compenfated of pele tal 
_ Here with degrees of {wittneis, there with force. z 
Pore. 


Few traces of this Same ruie! inftina can be difcos 
vered in the human races. Our own experience, or the 
~inftrudtions of others, which are likewife founded upon 
experience, mutt gradually teach ys the wholefome or 
pernicious qualities of the objets of the material world. 
Reafon, indeed, that peculiar faculty of man, compen: 
fates ih a great meafure the want of this inftinct; as it 
directs his. choice in purfuing what is ufeful, and in 
avoiding what is injurious. Yet, at the fame time, the 
-want of inftinét in man is the fource. of many fufferings 
in the earlier years of his life. He is born without co- 
vering, to withftand the effects of-climate ; without the 
means of defending himfelf in his helplefs {tate ;. and 
without infting, if we except that of fucking. He re- 
~ mains much, longer incapable of providing : for his own. 
prefervation, and {tands in need of the afliftance of his 
parents for a much greater number of years, than any 
other animal with which we are acquainted. Although 
his parents, in general,. acquit themfelves of this charge 
with much ereater folicitude and tendernefs than the 
lower animals, yet our imperfect inftinct is Pru 
| | A 3 oe o 
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of much mifchief to children, from ignorance and ill. 
directed tendernefs in parents and nurfes. Children are 
frequently fupplied with articles of food and drefs which, | 
at a more advanced age, produce the feeds of difeafe — 
and diffolution. Thus, many infants are indebted for 
their obftructions in the mefentery, and the confyumptive — 
habit attending them, to their uninformed and over- 
anxious parents or friends,’ who commit daily errors. 
with regard to the quantity and quality of the aliment, 
which they in many inftances too liberally adminifter to 
the objects of their care; even though it be of an indi- 
geftible nature. Shlet ale 

In the “gs place, it is a fact univerfally admitted, 
that mankind, efpecially in large and populous towns, 
have much degenerated in bodily ftrength, energy of 
mind, and in their capacity of refifting the noxious 
agency of powers which affect them from without. 

The progreflive cultivation of the mind, together with 
the daily refinements of habits and manners, are ever 
-accompanied with a proportionate increafe of luxury. 
But as this change, from a robuft to a more relaxed 
{tate of life, has produced no difference in the cau/es ge- 
nerating difeafe, to which we are even more fubject than 
formerly, we muft neceflarily fuffer by the concomitant 
effects. For though luxuryvhas aflifted us in preventing 
the temporary effects of external agents, fuch as cold, 
heat, rain, &c. and we can occafionally guard ourfelves 
- againit their feverity, yet we are, upon the next return 
of them, attacked with much greater violence, than if 
‘we had been more habituated to their mfluence. And. 


this {tate of things has imperceptibly introduced the ufe 


of many articles, both of drefs and aliment, which.in 
their confequences often prove detrimental to health. 
Hence we find, that in proportion as the refinements of 


juxury increafe in a nation, the number and variety of ~_ 


difeafes alfo increafe. On the contrary, the more unci- 

_ -wilized a people continue, and the more their habits and 

cuftoms approximate to a ftate af Nature, they are pro- 
portionately the lefs affected by the caufes of difeafe, 

In the third place, we obferve among the human race 

| 3 a greater 
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a greater number of prevailing paflions, and man is 
more violently, and, for the time of their duration, 
more obftinately governed by them, than any other liv- 
ing creature. Thefe emotions varioufly affect the hu- 
‘man body. But the moft noxious and oppreffive of all 
the paflions, are terror and grief: the former of which 
is fometimes fo violent as to threatefi immediate diflolu- 
tion. Controlled by their powerful influence, and hur- 
ried away by the impulfe of the moment, the mind is 
rendered incapable of judging, and of properly felecting 
the means of reprefling thofe paflions. Hence the re- 
medies to which-we have recourfe during the prevalence 
of paffion, and which then appear to us the moft pro- 
per, frequently lay the foundation of innumerable difor- 
ders, both of body and mind. 

A fourth fource of difeafes among mankind, are va- _ 
rious {pecific contagions ; and perhaps the greater num. 
ber of thefe originate in the furrounding atmofphere. 
_ This is highly probable, at leaft with refpect to marfhy 
’ exhalations, and the effluvia of places rendered unwhole- 
fome by different manufaCturing proceffes. . Another 
clafs of contagious miafmata confifts of thofe which can-° 
not be traced to any certain origin. Indeed, we daily~ 
obferve their migrations; and we perceive them moving 
from one individual to another, without fixing any fta- 
tionary refidence: yet they have hitherto fruftrated every 
attempt made towards their extirpation. Of this un- 
fettled nature are, the fmall-pox, the meafles, the 
hooping cough, the influenza, and many other epide- 
mics. The {mall-pox has of late years been very. fuc- 
cefsfully treated ; and it is well known that fome of the 
moft ingenious practitioners in Italy and Germany are, 
at this moment, employed in a ferious attempt, wholly 
to extirpate this contagion from the Continent of Europe; 
as has formerly been accomplifhed in the cafes of the 
plague and leprofy*. 
Pichi ee | n 


-* The means employed by our anceftors to fubdue the virulence 
of thefe malignant diforders, confifled chiefly in feparating ever 
infe&ed perfon from the healthy, and preventing all intercourfe 

between 
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On the Dottrine of T emperaments. 


| nies it is eftablifhed by numberlefs facts, that the 
temperaments, as well as the difeafes, of whole nations, 
are in a great meafure influenced by their ordinary food, 
it will no longer be doubted that the moft i important 
confequences refult from our daily aliment, whether it 
confift. of food or drink, 

_ As the doctrine of temperaments is-in itfelf highly curl- 
ous and interes Hines I think this a proper place to intro- 
duce fome. practical remarks illuftrative of that fubject, 
and to prefent a concife view of it, chieily derived ba 


between them. For this. purpofe, many thoufand houfes of re- 
ception were then eftablifhed and iupported at the public expence, 
in every country of urope; the difeafed were inftantly and care- 
fully removed to thofé houfes, and_not permitted to leave them’ 
till perfe@ly cured. A .meafure fomewhat fimilar to this has 
Jately been propofed, and laid before the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Continental Powers aflembled at Raftadt, by Profeflor Junker, 
Dr. Fauft, and other German Phyficians. This propofal, how- 
ever, differs effentially from the former method of extirpating 
contagious diforders: as, according to the modern plan, we un- 
derftand, every individual whether willing or not, mutt fubmit to~ 
be inoculated for the fmall pox. 

To deprive this Joathfome difeafe of its deltrudive power, an- 
other method, perhaps more plaufible and lefs compulfory, has 
been lately attempted in this country, and ftrongly recommended 
by Drs. Jenner, PEArson, Woopvitve, and other practitioners. 
Tallude to the inoculation for the cow-pox. It is fincerely to be 

~withed, that their humane efforts may be crowned with fuceefs ; a 
‘and if it be true that perfons inoculated with cow-pox matter are 
for ever exempt from the infection of the fall pox, and that this 
artificial tranfmiffion of morbid-matter from the brute to the hue 
man fubject is not attended with danger, it is ‘of little confequence 
whether the cow-pex originate trom any cutaneous difeafe of the 
milker, or from the greafe of horfes—I am however not very 
{ancuine in my expectations, which have-often been difappointed 
on fimilar occafions; and till | can perfuade myfelf of the perfe@ 
analogy fubfilting Loreen the two difeafes, nay of their. homoge~ 
neous nature, | fhall patiently wait for a greater number of faéts 
tending to confirm the truth of the hypothefis. Meanwhile I am 
of opinion, that this fubjeé can be decided only; when the jmall 
pox ihall again appeat 9 as the Perret gi ua th | 
ne 
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the learned annotations of the celebrated Profeffor So- 
MERING, of Mayence. | 

‘“¢ The doctrine of temperaments,” fays si “in the 
general acceptation’ of that term, muft be allowed to 


have greatly mifled the ancient phyficians, and particu- 


larly thofe who lived before the time of Galen. We are 
not, however, to infer frori this, that the doctrine itfelf 
is without foundation. ‘They erred not, by admitting 
the exiftence of temperaments ; for that feems now to 


- be fully eftablifhed ; but by too great a fondnefs of ge- 


neralization ; by limiting the number of them to four, — 


and fixing their attention in .this divifion fimply on the | 
mature and compofition of the blood, inftead of regard- 


ing the whole animal ceconomy. Thus, for. inftance, 
they knew many parts of the human body fcarcely by 
their names, and were little, if at all, acquainted with 
the great influence of the nerves; while our modern 
phyficians pay an almoft extravagant homage to thefe 
fafhionable co-operators in difeafes, and frequently for- 
get, m their attention to their favourites, the more im- 
portant, or at leaft more obvious parts of the fluids. 

“ Yhere is a certain line obfervable in all the more 
perfect animals, by which Nature is regulated in per- 
forming the functions of the body and mind ; in preferv- 
ing or impairing the health, and in exerting all thofe 
energies of ifs, on which the happinetfs of the creature 
depends. This line is various in diferent individuals, 
and the variety cannot be completely explained on the 
principle of the ancients, by a difference in the qualities 


-of the blood alone ; though a human body of moderate 


fize contains not lefs than thirty pounds weight of that 


fluid. Other terms mutt therefore be fubfhitited for 
their fanguine, choleric, ph.egmatic, and melancholy tem- 
peraments; but before we attempt them, it will be ne- 


ceflary to take a more extentive view of the ceconomy 


of man. 


* The caufes of Fe difcoence of temperaments are 
various: Fir/? ; a diverfity in the nervous fyftem,'with 
refpect to the number of the contftituent fibres, their 


‘firength, and fenfibility. A large brain, conthe and 


trong 
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{trong nerves, and great fenfibility, in general, have 
always been found to be the marks of a choleric or chole- 
rico-fanguine difpofition. Hence: proceed the quicknefs 
of perception and capacity of knowledge in perfons of 
this clafs, accompanied with great acutenefs and ftrength 
of judgment, from the multitude of their ideas of com- 
parifon. ‘Thefe qualities are, however, in fome meafure 
counterbalanced by a violent propenfity to anger, and 
impatience under flight fufferings of body or mind.— 
Medicines ought, therefore, to be cautioufly adminiftered ; 
to them, and in fmall quantities only. A diminutive — 
brain and very delicate nerves have generally been ob- 
ferved to be connected with dull fenfes, and a phleg- 
matic languor—fometimes with a taint of melancholy.— 
To affect the organs of fuch perfons, the impreffion of 
external objects muft be {trong and permanent. ‘Their 
judgments are often childifh from the want of ideas, and 
hence they are feldom able to make progrefs in {cience. 
They are, however, more fit to endure labour, and the 
injuries of climate ; confequently their medicines fhould 
be ftrong, and adminiftered in large quantities. | 

“© Secondly : Difference of irritability is another caufe. 
of difference of temperament. When the fibres are ex- 
cited by the flighteft fimulus to quick and permanent 
contraction, we may juftly infer the exiftence of a cho- 
leric difpofition ; while a phlegmatic temper difplays 
itfelf by oppofite fymptoms; the mufcles being flowly — 
contra¢ted, and excited with difficulty by the moft pow- 
erful ftimulus, Nae 
_ “ Thirdly: The fibres and membranes of a phlegma- 
tic perfon are remarkably foft to the touch; thofe of a 
melancholic perfon, hard and dr Y> with greater tone and 
facility of contraction, | 

_“ Fourthly : There appears to be {ufficient reafon fe 
the opinion, that an e/ecfric principle 1s difperfed 
through the atmofphere, which is communicuted to the 
body, in different de rees, ‘by refpiration ; which fup- 
plies the fibres with their natural tone ; ftimulates the 
veffels to a more vigorous action; and increafes the 


_ ferenity of mind, This principle does not exift in the 
a ali 
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atmofphere of all countries, in equal quantities; nor 
even in the fame country at different feafons or hours of - 
the day. Thus, during the influence of the Sirocco in 
Sicily, all the fibres are oppreffed by languor ; but when 
the air’ becomes more ferene and elaftic, the natural 
energy of body and mind returns. All men do not 
inhale this electric matter in equal quantities, and thus a 
_ remarkable difference of temperament is produced. 

“< Fifthly: To thefe caufes muft be added the diffe- 
rence.in the nature and quantity of the blood. Thus, 
when the blood is highly ftimulant, the heart is excited 
to more violent action; an increafed fecretion of bile 
promotes the vermicular motion,.and a fuperfluity of 
mucus difpofes to catarrh, &c. From thefe confider- 
ations it is evident, that there are caules fuffiiciently pow- 
erful to produce a predifpofition to a particular tempera- 
ment, at a very early period of life. That a complete 
- change is ever effected, from a choleric habit, for in-_ 
_ ftance, to a phlegmatic, cannot be confiftently admitted, 
at leaft while the laws. of Nature remain unaltereble.— 
I will, however, admait that the temperaments, though 
‘not completely changed, may be modified ;—-that the 
. vehemence of fome, and the languor of others; may to 
a certain degree be leflened; but this muft be done by 
remedies fuited to the clafs of the caufes productive of a 
particular temperament. Of thefe the principal are: 

“<x. A different regimen. Thus animal food im- 
parts the higheft degree of ftrength to the organs, 
enlivens the fenfes, and often occafions a degree of 
ferocity ; as is evident in cannibals, in carnivorous ani- 
mals in general, in butchers and their dogs; and in 
hunters, efpecially when aided by the frequent ufe of 
{fpices, wines, and ftimulating medicines. Vegetable 
diet, on the contrary, diminifhes the irritability and fen- 
fibility of the fyitem ; in a word, renders it phlegmatic. 
—Some authors indeed have confidered potatoes as the 
meafis of contributing to that end; but I am not in. 
clined to fubfcribe to this do€trine; fince I have had 
occafion to obferve the lively temperament of the com- 
mon people of Ireland. —Yet attention to diet is highly 

5 neceliary. 
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neceflary in thofe, who have the charge of children ; ag 
by the ufe of animal food, additional energy may be 
‘given to the fibres, and “elie their irritability 1 is. too: 
great, it may be diminifhed by an oppofite regimen. 

‘¢ 2. Education, both phyfical and moral, is another. 
caufe of alteration in the temperament of man. Its pow-+ 
er 1s almott unbounded, efpecially in the more early pe- 
riods of life; and hence it often happens, that whole 
nations feem to poflefs one common temperament. 

*¢ 2, Climate, in its moft extenfive fenfe, compre- 
hending atmofphere and foil, is a third caufe of altera- 
tion. ‘The activity and’ acutenels of a choleric habit are 
feldom to be found in a region of perpetual fog ; as 
for inftance, in Holland. ‘They are the natural produce. 
of a warm climate, and require a gentle elevation of fur- 
face, with a moderately molt foul, and a ferene, equal. 
atmofphere. 

«¢ 4, I have often obferved an iisbistine degree of 
activity communicated to the whole fyitem, by an ardent 
defire of learning ; ; fo that the temperament feemed to 
recelve new life irom every acceflion of knowledge. 

‘‘ 5. The want of the neceffaries of life, on the one 
hand, or poffeflion of the means of luxury on the other, 
varioufly modify the difpofition ;—and the livelinefs of. 
the temperament is alfo obferved to rife or fall, accord- 

‘ing to the degree of political freedom. ° 

*¢ 6. Age, company, and profeffional. duties greatly 
affect the temperament. _ Hence we feldom find any one 
who, at 56 years of age, retains the activity of that | 
choleric or fanguine habit which he poffeffed at 36. 

‘¢ Thofe who follow Nature, and not a plaufible hy- 
pothefis, will be fenfible how difficultit is to claflity and 
fix thé charatteriftic marks of the differént tempera-. 
ments; and it is rather a matter of doubt, whether the. 
following fketch will be more fucceisful than the at- 
tempts of others. 

<¢ All the modifications of ternperaments appear torbe 
Liciri of the fanguine and phlegmatic. 3S 

. The fanguine is variable. It 1s marked by By.” 
lively complexi ion; the veflels are full of blood; and 
| 4. erfons 
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serie of this habit are feldom able to bear great’ 


warmth ; they! are predifpoled to inflammations, and 


poffefs a ‘high degree of irritabilty and fenfibility. All 
Is voluptuous 1 in this temperament. ‘They are fickle in 
every thing they undertake ; are affable, and foon be- 
come’ acquainted, but as foon forget their. friends, and 
are fulpicious of every body. Whatever requires in- 
duftry they abhor, and hence make little. progrefs in. 


_{cience, till they advance in age. 


“<9. The fanguineo- choleric enijoys all the health and 
ferenity of the fanguine, with all the perfeverance of the 
choleric. | 

‘¢ 3. Inthe choleric, the body j is foft and and flexible, 
without being dry and meagre as in the melancholic ; the 
{kin has a teint of yellow; the hair is red; the ‘eyes 
dark and moderately large, wh a penetrating expreflion, | 
and frequently a degree of wildnefs; the pulfe full and 
quick ; the mufcular contractions in walking, fpeaking, 
&c. are rapid; the bile is copious and acrid, and hence 
the vermicular motion is active, and the body not liable 
to coftivenefs. Perfons of this clafs are particularly fond 


of animal food. ‘They poffefs great magnanimity, are 


fitted for laborious undertakings, and {feem born to 
command. 

<< 4. He whole temperament 1S Hinge bonaltiatal is a 
burthen to himfelf and others. Perfons of this clafs are 
fubject to difeafes of the liver, and hence have a fallow 
complexion. ‘They are never contented with their fitu- 
ation, and are a prey to envy and fufpicion. 

«¢ 5. The melancholic temperament is marked by a 
gloomy countenance, {mall, hollow, blinking eyes, black 
hair, a rigid or tough fkin, cry and meagre fibres. ‘The 
pulfe i is weak and languid, the bile black, the vermicular 
motion flow. The perceptions of perfons of this difpo- 
fition are acute; they are fond of contemplation, and 
are flow in the execution of labour, which they patient- 


dy undertake. T hey bear with refolution the troubles. 


of life; and, though not eafily provoked, are neverthe- 
leis. vindi@ive, 


“6. The machetes or ruflic temperament, Ru many of 
the 
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the qualities of the fanguine, in common with thofe of 
‘the phlegmatic. The body is brawny, the mufcles have 
but little irritability, the merves are dull, the manners | 
rude, and the powers of apprehenfion feeble. 
_“ 9, The gentle temperament is a combination of the . 
- fanguine, choleric, and phlegmatic. _Univerfal benevo- 
lence is the diftinguifhing character in this clafs. Their 
manners are foft and unruffled. They hate talkative- 
nefs; and if they apply to fcience, their progrefs is 
great, as they are perfevering and contemplative.— 
Laftly, «: : hy 
_* 8, The phlegmatic clafs is marked by a foft, white 
{kin, prominent eyes, a weak pulfe, and languid gait.— 
They fpeak flowly, are little hurt by the injuries of the 
_ ‘weather, fubmit to oppreffion, and feem born to obey.— 
From their little irritability, they are not eafily pro- 
voked, and foon return to their natural ftate of indiffe- 
rence and apathy.” ein | 


On Patent or Quack Medicines. 


ALTHOUGH there is but one ftate of perfect health, 
yet the deviations from it, and the genera and fpecies of . 
difeafes are almoft infinite. It will hence, without diffi- 
culty, be underftood, that in the claffes of medical re- 
medies there mutt likewife be a great variety, and that 
 fome of them are even of oppofite tendencies. Such are. 

both the warm and the cold bath, confidered as medical . 
remedies. ‘Though oppofite to each other in their fen- 
fible effects, each of them manifefts its medical virtue, 
yet only in fuch a flate of the body as will admit of ufing 
it with advantage. : Ma ee 
It is evident from thefe premifes, that an univerfal re- 
- medy, or one that poflefles healing powers for the cure. 
of all difeafes, is in fact a nonentity, the exitence of 
which is pliyfically impoffible, as the mere idea of it in- — 
volves a direct contradiction. How, for inftance, can it 
be conceived, that the fame remedy fhould be capable. 
of reftoring the tone of the fibres, when they are relaxed, 
and alfo have the power of relaxing them when they are 
2 too | 
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too tigid ; that it fhould coagulate the fluids when in a 
{tate of refolution, and again attenuate them when they 
are too vifcid; that it fhould moderate the nerves in a 
~ftate of preternatural fenfibility, and likewife reftore 
them to their proper degree of irritability, when they are 

in a contrary ftate. ge 
Indeed the belief of an univerfal remedy appears to 
lofe ground every day, even among the vulgar, and has 
been long exploded in thofe claffes of fociety, which are 
not influenced by prejudice, or tinctured with fanaticifm. 
‘tis, however, fincerely to be regretted, that we are {till 
inundated with a flood of advertifements in almoft every 
newfpaper; and that the lower and lefs enlightened 
claffes of the community are ftill impofed upon by a fet - 
of privileged impoftors, who frequently puzzle the in- 
telligent reader to decide, whether the impudence or the 
induftry with which they endeavour to eftablifh the re- 
putation of their refpective. poifons, be the moft promi- 
nent feature in their character*.—It was juftly obferved 
. : . | by 


* To illuftrate this propofition farther, I fhall quote the fenfible 
remarks of a Jate writer, Mr. James Parkinson, who exprefles 
himfelf, in his *¢ Medical Admonitions,” when treating on the fub- 
ject of Catarrh, in the following pertinent words :. 

“© Moft of the Noftrums advertifed as cough drops, &c. are pre= 
parations of opium, fimilar to the paregoric elixir of the fhops, 
but difguifed ard rendered more deleterious, by the addition of 
aromatic and heating gums. The injury which may be occa- 
fioned by the indifcriminate employment of fuch medicines, in’ 
this difeafe, may be very confiderable ; as is well known by every 
perfon poffefling even the {malleit thare of medical knowledge. 

‘* It would undoubtedly be rendering a great benefit to fociety, 
if {ome medical man were to convince the ignorant of the perni- 
cious confequences of their reliance on advertifed Noftrums: bur, 
unfortunately, the fituation in which medical men ftand is fuch, 
that their beft-intentioned and moft difinterefted exertions for this 
purpofe would not only be but little regarded, but frequently 
_ would be even imputed to bafe and invidious motives. Thofe to 
whom they have to addrefs their admonitions, are unhappily thofe 
on whom reafon has leaft,influence. ‘** Prithee, Doaor,’”’ faid an 
qe i atanee to a celebrated empiric, who was ftanding at his 

oor, **-how is it that you, whofe origin I fo well know, fhould 
have been able to obtain more. Patients than almoft all the cg 
Me Sea oe y. mee et A) a rea. 
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by, the fagacious. and comprehenfive Bacon, '¢ that a 

fleting phyfician is not direéted by the: opinion which 
te multitude entertain of a favourite remedy ; ; but that 

x fs e;mutt be guided by a found judgment; and. confe- 

-guenily , he is ted to make very important diftinétions be- 
tween thofe things, which only by their name pafs for 
medical remedies, and. others which in reality ba 
healing powers.”? 2 

Lam induced to avail myfelf. of this quotation, as it 
indireétly cenfures the conduét of certain medical practi- 
tioners, who - do not feruple to recommend what are 
vulgarly « called Patent and other Quack medicines, the 
compofition of which is ‘carefully concealed from the public.— 
Having; acquired their unmerited reputation by. mere 
chance, and being fupported by the moft refined artifices, 
in order to delude the unwary, we are unable to come at 
the evidence of perhaps nine-tenths of thofe who have 
experienced their; fatal effects, and who are now. ng 
henge ina fituation to complain. _ , 

The tranfition from Panaceas, or univ srtat reraee 
to No oftrums ox Specifics, fuch, for inftance, as pretend to 
cure the fame dileafe in every, patient, is eafy and natural, 
With the latter alfo, impofitions: of a dangerous fen 
dency ‘are -often practifed. It will probably be, afked 

here, how far they are practicably. admiffible, , and: in 
what cafes they.are wholly unavailing ?. It. is not ve 
difficult to anfwer this queftion.” In thofe difeafes, which — 
in’ évery inftance’ depend upon the fame caufe, as in 
agues, the fmall-pox, meafles, and many other contagi- 
ous. diftempers, the ‘poflibility of fpecifics, in a limited 
fenfe, may be rationally, though hypothetically, admitted. 
wae d in ie) ARES, the caufes of which depend 
WL Hae tg ee, | ia 
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nae shyh ICians 2??—m Pray 2; hugs the! iQuiels ‘how many per- 
fons may have pafled us whilf you pat your queftion ?’— « ag 
twenty.”—- And, pray; how many of thofe do you fuppofe po 
fefled acompetent: fhare of common fenfe 2? Perhaps one out'¢ 


twenty.’?+ Jutt fo,” fays the Door 3’ and that one apy 
the regular: phyfician, whilft I and) my brethren gee up the 
nineteen.” —p, 327 and 328. 
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telief, as the indifpofition proceeded from flatulency.— 
Another perfon, who found himfelf attacked with fimi- 
jar pains, was induced by the example of his friend to 
try the fame expedient; he took it without hefitation, 
and died in a few hours.—<Nor is it furprifing that the 
effets of the cordial were fatal,in this cafe, as the colic 
was owing to an inflammation in the inteftines.—A third 
perfon was afflicted with a colic, arifing from poifonous 


mufhrooms, which he had inadvertently fwallowed ; the. 


immediate adminiftration of an emetic, and after it fome 
diluted vegetable acid, reftored him'to health: A fourth 
perfoh had an attack of this malady-from an encyfed 
bernia, or mward rupture. ‘The emetic, which relieved 


the former patient, neceflarily proved fatal to the latter; 


for it burft the bag of inclofed matter, poured the con- 
tents into the, cavities of the abdomen, and thus {peedily 
terminated his exiftence., Again, another had by mii- 


take madeufe of arfenic, which occafioned violent pains, ~ 

not unlike thofe of a common colic. _ A large quantitpaf. 

{weet oil taken internally, was the means: of his préferva. ’ 
“Sst eo Oe ae ea oe Os 
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‘tion; whereas the remedies employed in the other cafes 
“would have been totally ineffectual. Here I willingly 
clofe.a narrative, the recital of which cannot but excite 
the moft painful fenfations. To lengthen the illuftration 
would lead me too far-beyond my prefcribed limits : for 
_cafes of this nature happen fo frequently, that it would 
be eafy to extend the account of them, by a long cata- 
logue of affecting and fatal accidents. 3 
_ What is more natural than to place confidence in 
‘a remedy, which we have known to afford relief to 
others in the fame kind of indifpofition? ‘The patient 
anxioufly inquires after a perfon who has been afflicted 
with the fame malady ; he is eager to know the remedy 
that has been ufed with fuccefs; his friend or neighbour 
imparts to him the wifhed-for intelligence ; he is deter- 
mined to give the medicine a fair trial, and takes it with 
confidence. From what has been ftated, it will not be 
difficult to conceive, that if his cafe does not exaétly. cor- 
refpond with that of his friend, any chance remedy may 
be extremely dangerous, and even fatal. 
* The phyfician 1s obliged to employ all his fagacity, 
fupported by his own experience, as well as by that of 
his predeceffors; and, neverthelefs, is often under the 
temporary neceflity of difcovering from the progrefs of 
the difeafe, what he could not derive from the minuteft 
refearches. How then can it be expected, that a novice 
in the art of healing fhould be more fuccefsful, when the 
whole of his method of cure is either the impulfe of the - 
moment, or the effect of his own credulity? It may be 
therefore truly faid, that life and death are frequently 
entrulted to chance *. : if 
_ © The late Dr. Huxiam, a phyfician of great celebrity, when 
{peaking of /clepiades, the Roman empiric, fays: ** This man 
from a déeclaimer turned phyfician, and fet himfelf up to oppofe all 
the phyficians of his time; and the novelty of the thing bore him 
out, ag it frequently doth the Quacks of the prefent time ; and 
ever will, whilf the majority of the world are fools.” ‘ 4 
An another place, Dr. Huxham thus curioufly contrafts the too. 
timid practice of fome regular phyficians, with the hazardous — 
‘treatment, which is the leading feature of Quacks: * he timid, 
low, mnfipid practice of fome,; 1s almoft as dangerous as the ‘bold, 
ess J ‘ i ; UhRe 
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’ From what be been premifed, it may be confidently 
afferted, that a noftrum or an univerfal remedy is as 
great a defideratum as the philofopher’s ftone. ‘The ab- 
furd idea of an univerfal medicine can only obtain credit 
with the weak, the credulous, or the ignorant. * | | 
One of the moft unfortunate circumftanees in the 
hiftory of fuch medicines, is the infinuating and danger-- - 
ous method, by which they are puffed into notice. And 
as we hear little of the baneful effeéts which they. 
daily muft produce, by being promifcuoufly applied, 
poke attend only to the extraordinary inftances, per- 
aps not one in fifty, where they have afforded a tempo- 
rary or apparent relief. - It is well known, that the more 
powerful a remedy is, the more permanent and danger- 
ous muft be its effeéts on the conftitution ; efpecially if 
it be introduced like many Patent-Medicines, by an 
almoft indefinite increafe of the dofes. = 
There is another confideration, not apt to ftrike thofe: 
who are unacquainted with the laws of animal ceconomy. 
-—When we intend to bring about any remarkable? 
change in the fyftem of an organized body, we’ are’ 
obliged to employ fuch means as may contribute'to pro-? 
duce that change, without affecting: too violently the’ 
living powers ; or without extending’ their ation ‘to an 
improper length. . Indeed, the patient may be gradually: 
habituated to almoft any {timulus, but at the expence of! 
palfied organs, and a broken conftitutiont. Such are: 
the melancholy effects of impofture and credulity! Werer 
it poffible to colleé&t all the cafes of facrifices to this; 
mytterious infatuation, it is probable that their number 
would exceed the enormous havoc made by gunpowder’ 
or the fword. a; t) ais i 
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unwarranted empirici{m of others; time and opportunity, never» 
to be regained, are often loft by the former; whilft the latter, by. 
a bold pujb, fends you off the flage in amoment.” > « : 

“> An Italian Count, uncommonly fond of fwallowing medi- 
cines, found at length that he could take no more. Previous toy’ 
his ee he ordered the following infeription to be placed on his, 
tomb: . 

# I was once healthy; I wifbed to be letter; I took medicine, 
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» A popular writer makes the following jult remark on 
the fubject in. queftion ; . ‘+ As matters dew: at, prefent,”?, 
fays he, “‘ it is eafier to.chéeat a man, out of his life, tham 
of.a fhilling, and; almoft impoffible either to. detect, or: 
punith the offender. Notwith{tanding this, people fill 
thut their eyes, and:take every. thing upon truft,: that. is. 
adminiftered by any pretender te Medicine, without dar-. 
ing to afk him a reafon for any part of, his condudt.—, 
Implicit faith, every where elfe the, obje& of ridicule, 
Analyfis of Fafbionable Complaints, © 
I thefe abufes of medicine be of confequence, how. — 
much more fo.are certain manners, habits, and cuftoms,. 
which the united efforts of the Faculty will never effec-: | 
tually remove or fupprefs, unlefs aflifted by the female, 
guardians of helplefs. infancy. ‘That I may not:be mif. 
underftood with refpe€ to the real intention of this ad-- 
drefs to, the fair fex, I beg leave. previoufly.to obferve, 
that the following remarks apply chiefly to.certain clafles, 
of the community, ameng whom a due degree of attens, - 
tion is but.feldom paid ‘to the fkin of their offspring. 
The greater number. of our fafhionable. complaints, _ 
and: affections are nearly related to each other. The 
gout, formerly a regular but uncommon difeafe, which, 
_ attacked, only the externa] parts of perfons advanced in. 
years, has now: become a conftitutional indifpofition, a. 
juvenile complaint, torturing the patient in a thoufand: 
different forms: The famous Podagra and Chiragra of 
our. anceftors are now nearly obfolete, and inftead of 
the gout in the fet or hands, we hear every day of the 
" heryous gout, the gout in the dead, and even the fatal 
out in the fomach. No. rank, age, or mode of life 
~{eems to be exempt from this fafhionable enemy.—'The 
next and {till more general, malady of the times, is an 
extreme fenjfibility ta: every change of the atmofpbere.; or 
rather, @ conftantly fenfible relation to its influence, We 
are not only more fubje& to be affected with every cur-" 
rent of air, eyery change of heat and cold, but the feel- 
7 Benn inh | Ings. 
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ings éf fomie are fo exquifitely delicaté, that in a clofé 
apartment, nay/even in bed, they can’ determine’ with 
tion of'the wind. By confulting their fenfations, thefé 
living barometers announce more correétly than the arti- 
ficial ‘ones, not only the prefent, but eyen ‘the future 
changes' of the weather. I could never have believed, 
that this additional fenfe, which is only of modern origin, 
could have been -fo much improved, had I not frequently 
witneffed the fenfations of certain. patients; when a 
_ cloud is floating over their’ heads ;'—a talent fo peculiar 
to our‘age, would undoubtedly excite the furprife, but 
not the’ envy of our lefs réfined forefathers. Ina cli- 
mate where the weather changes every day, and almoft 
every hour, it may be éafily imagined, how dependant, 
frail; and tranfitory; muft be the health of the wretched 
poffeffors of this xew fenfe ; and that beings fo organized 
caiinot warrant, for a'fingl¢ hour, their itate of health, 
their’ good:humour,’ or their’ phyfical exiftence. Is it 
_ not then ‘very probable, that many ftrange and jncon- 
fiftent events of the times’ may have their fecret founda- 
tion inthis dependence’on. the weather ?—In judging of 
man and his a€tions, we ought firft to obferve the ftate’ 
of the barometer ;—as our’ more fuper{titious anceftors 
made the celeftial conftellations the criterion in ‘their! 
prognottics, LAN: O8 MERITS AOR APR a I. 
Not lefs characteriftic of the prefent generation, | but’ 
more’ painful, are’ the fafhionable nervous and hypochon- 
driacal difeafes. Thefe are formidable, infid ous torment’ 
tors, which’ not’ only déftroy oii phyfical well-being, 
_ but alfo difcompofe our-tranquillity and contentment, and’ 
cloud our faireft profpetts of happinefs.’ Without: de-- 
priving-us of life, they render jt an unfupportable bur= 
then; without inducing death, they make him a wel; 
Tt is unneceflary to detail the diverfified fhapes, .in 
which thefe maladies prefent ‘themfelves. Let it fuffic 
to obferve, that however intimately’ the mind appears to 
be°connected’ with thefé’ phenomena, we can névertthelef é 
account for them; from phyficar-caufes; They/have ra- 
| ) | C 4: | pidly 
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3 pidly increafed with the propagation of the gout, and 


experience fhews, that they frequently alternate with it, 
in the fame patient, It is highly probable, therefore, 
that they are of a fimilar nature with the gout ; and that 


. they originate from the fame fource, which 1s peculiar 


to our age. Clofely connected with the gout, and like- 
wife with the hypochondriafis, how frequently do we ob: 
ferve the hemorrhoids, formerly a difeafe of the aged, 
but now the companion of youth, and almoft,a general. 
complaint. ‘sii | PR eae 

- The laft clafs of our fafhionable difeafes includes all, 
thofe affections of the {kin which are known by the name: 
of eruptions, difcolorations, efflorefcences, fcorbutic taints, 
&c. Of late, thefe have alarmingly increafed, and ap-: 
pear daily to fpread every where, like noxious weeds. 
Even. in the higher ranks, where neither a poor diet, 
nor want of attention to cleanlinefs, can be affigned as: 
caufes, we frequently obferve.perfons, whofe {kin an- 


nhounces bad health, and on whom medicine can have 


little or no effect... Phyficians of different countries com- 
plain of new and unheard-of cutaneous diforders, of an 
extremely malignant tendency ; and if their progrefs be: 


. not checked in time, Europe will perhaps once more be: 


vifited with that malignant and filthy difeafe, the Le- 


proly. ) 


"Tt is however not fufficient to give a bare catalogue of 


thefe fingular difeafes.. I fhall, therefore, attempt to 
trace them to their fource; to fhew that they can be 
eafily prevented ; and to point out the moft likely means 
by which fo.defirable an event may be accomplifhed.—_ 
It is to you, guardians of a future,.and I hope, a hardier 
race, that I now appeal—it is your aid I folicit in fo im- 


portant a meafure of national and domeftic policy. . 


On the Nature and Functions of the Skin, 


Mucu as we hear and fpeak of bathing, and of the: 
great attention at prefent paid to cleanlinefs, I am bold 
to affirm, that the greater number, if not the whole of 
our fathionable complaints, originate from the want of ; 

3 care 
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care and proper management of the Ain. Through un- : 


pardonable neglect in, the earlier part of life, efpecially) 
at thetage of adolefcence, the furface of the body. be-: 
comes fo much enervated by conftant relaxation, ‘that it’ 


opprefiles, and, as it were, confines our mental and bo-' _ 


dily faculties ; promotes the general difpofition towards» 
the complaints above mentioned ; and, if not’ counter-. 
acted in time, muft. produce confequences {till more’ 
alarming and deplorable. ying Sheletieiarrend 

We often hear people complain, that their /hin is un 
eafy; a complaint which I fear is but too’ prevalent’ 
among thofe, who give themfelves little trouble to in- 
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quire into its origin.—But how is it: poffible, I hear? 


many perfons afk, that the kin, which is a mere cover-" 
ing to the body, to fhelter it from rain and fun-thine, 
can have fuch an influence over the whole frame? I: 


fhall venture to explain this problem, and hope to Im-" 


prefs fuch as are inclined to be fceptical, with more re-— 
{pect for that important part of the human body. 

_ The fkin unites in itfelf three very effential funétions. 
It is the organ of the moft extenfive and ufeful fenfe, 
that of touch ; it is the channel of per/piration, the prin- 
cipal means which Nature employs to purify our fluids ; 
and, through the moft admirable organization, it is en- 
abled to ab/ord certain falutary particles of the furround- 
ing atmofphere, and to guard us againft the influence of | 
others, of an injurious tendency. For this purpofe, in- 


numerable nerves and veflels are difperfed throughout © 


the fkin, which are in the continual act of feeling, and. 
at the fame time of fecreting and volatilizing noxious 


particles, and abforbing thofe which contain vital prin- _ 


ciples. It has been proved by accurate calculations, 
that the moft healthy individual daily and infenfibly per- 
{pires upwards of three pounds weight of fuperfluous and 


impure humours. It may therefore be confidently af- - 


h 


ferted, that no part of the body is provided with fo ° 


many important organs, by which it is connected with 


almoft every operation performed in animal life, as the 


fkin. By this organization, we are placed in immediate’ 
- connection with the furrounding atmofphere, which par. 
| ticularly 
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ticularly: afelts us through the fkin, and exerts its’influ- 
ence’ on) our: health :--we further feel,-dire@ly through’ _ 
that medium, the qualities of the air, heat! cold, preffure, 
rarefadtion, &c:; and: hence we. experience, at leaft in: 
gure influence, other: much more fubtle:and Jefe Knows 
; of which I fhall only: mention the eleétric atid 
io fluids. From the fpirituous’ and highly perie-’ 
_ trating nature of thefe fluids, we may’ eafily ‘conjecture, 
how confiderable a fhare they muft have in the principle: 
ity; and of what eflential -ufe the: ce id through 
which. they affe& us. 
Important as the {kin isto external life,it-ig'n6 lefs fo 
- fo:the internal ceconomy of the body, where it’ appears’ 
ta be peculiarly Sofie to’ preferve the grand equili-’ 
brium: of the different: fyftems, by which the human’ 
frame is {upported in its'vital, animal, and: fexual func’ 
tions.—If any ftagnation, accumulation, or irregularity: 
arife in the fluids, the-fkin is the great and ever-ready' 
conductor, through which the fuperfluous: particles are. 
feparated, the noxious volatilized, and the’ dluids, ftag- 
nating in: their courfe, effectually attenuated; a canal’ 
being:at the fame time opened for the removal of thofe 
humours which; if they fhould get accefs to the vital. 
parts, fuch as the heart and the brain, would caufe ine- 
vitable ‘deftruction. By the proper exercife of this’ ors 
gan, many difeafes may be fuppreffed in their early — 
{tages ; and thofe which. have: already taker place may ° 
be moft effectually removed. No difeafe whatever can - 
be healed without the co-operation of the fkin. The | 
- nature-and:conftitution of this organ moft certainly de-.: 
termine either our hope or apprehenfion for'the fafety” _ 
_of the: patient.. In the moft: dangerous | rappin 
fevers, when the profpec of recovery is: but: gloomy, a’ 
beneficial change of the {kin is'the only’effort, by which — 
Nature;. almoft: overcome,. relieves’ herfelf, and ejects 
the: poifon ‘in a: furprifing: manner, frequently’ in the: 
courfe of one night. The greateft: art ofa: phyfician, : 
indeed,, confifts.im the proper management of this exs 
tenfive: organ,. and in regulating its.aétivity where: occas" 
fion, se iota To: mention only one circumiftance 3, itis: 


well 
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well known. to: thofe who have experienced the beneficial” 
effeéts of a fimple lifter, that its timulus, like a charm, 
has frequently relieved the moft excruciating verse ane 
{pafms in the internal parts. | a) 

Gleanlinefs, Sflenibility,. and: aétivity as ies faites aye, ace 
cording to the obfervations premifed, the principal re. 
quifites to-the health of individuals, as well as.of whole 
nations, But, inftead of contributing to its improves. 
ment, we generally-pay very little attention to it, except 
to the fkin- of the face and. hands, which are too often 
made the fallacious index of health. I am: convinced, 
however, that moft-of the patients and valetudinarians, 
who take fo much pains.to refrefh and: fortify the inters 
nal parts of the body, by invigorating potations *, feldom,. 
if ever, pay any regard. to their external furface jan 
ohject, of equal importance, and: perhaps. ftanding in’ 
much. greater need. of corroborants than the former. 
Hence it: ‘happens, that the: fkin of convalefcents is. ob- 
ferved, to. be: particularly relaxed and obftruéted ; that’ 
they are liable to continual colds, upon the leaft change 
of temperature; and that every day of their at 
renders them more fubject to relapfes.. _ 2. 

In.this, country, the children of people in the middling | 
and lower. ranks-are perhaps better managed, than in — 
moft.of the countries: upon:the Continent’; becaufe fre- 
quent, and daily bathing-is, to my. pofitive knowledge, » 
no where fo generally prattifed as in England. As foon, 
however, as children attain a certain age, this pra€tice 
is. again as generally neglected: and after the tenth or 
twelfth year of age, the furface of the body is very little: 
attended to, Thus a foundation is: laid for numberlefs: 
eyils, and particularly for that {corbutic taint which now. 
almoft univerfally prevails, and is more or lefs conneét- 
ed with other more fafhionable complaints.—As we ad. 
vance in years, this difpofition of the {kin increafes {till 
-more, efpecially from the mode-of ‘life purfued in. the — 
higher. ranks, We then begin to accuftom ourfelves'to: 


ae O madnefs, to: think ufe of ftrongelt wifes, | 
" er ah a drinks, our chief iupport of of health.” aiieh 
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fedentary habits, to think, and to partake of the plea- 
fures of fociety. The lady, the man of fortune, and the 
ill-fated man of letters, all require more active exercife, 
than they actually take, which alone can promote a free 
perfpiration, and enliven the furface of the body; but, 
' by their indolent habits, the whole machine is in a lane’ 
guid ftate, and the {kin becomes contraéted and debili-' 
tated. . e 
The hufbandman, indeed, labours diligently ; and 
though by perfpiration, his {kin preferves more life and 
activity, it is neither kept fufficiently clean, nor pre- 
vented from being obftruéted by perfpirable matter, 
The artift and manufacturer carry on their purfuits 
‘In a fedentary manner, and in a confined, impure * 
_ air; the latter, in the duties of his occupation, ge- 
nerally employs unwholefome fubftances, fo that at— 
length, in fome parts of the body, he lofes the ufe — 
of this organ entirely. The voluptuary and the glat- 
ton do not fuffer lefs than the former, as they im-~ 
pair the energy of the fkin by excefles of every kind, — 
_ and take no precautions to preferve its elaftic texture.— ° 
Our ufual articles of drefs, flannel excepted, are not _ 
calculated to promote a free perfpiration;—our coal- _ 
fires, and {till more the free ufe of warm liquors, con-* 
tribute greatly to relax the fkin. If we add to this lift - 
of predifpofing caufes, our inconftant climate, which at» 
one hour of the day braces, and at another relaxes the 
furface of the body, alternately heats and cools it, and 
confequently difturbs its uniform action; it will be ea- _ 
fily underftood, that the fkin mutt for thefe reafons be - 
almoft generally vitiated, and that it really is a leading © 
fource of many of our fafhionable indifpofitions. aes 
When the fenfibility of the furface is impaired, when 
the myriads of orifices, that are defigned for the conti- 
nual purification and renovation of our fluids, are ob-- 
itructed, if not clofed;—-when the fubtle nervous tex- 
ture is nearly deprived of its energy, fo that it becomes 
an impenetrable coat of mail, is there any reafon to wop- 
der, that we are fo often haraffed by a fenfe of conftraint 
and anxiety, and that this uneafinels, in many cafes, 
I , : terminates 
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terminates in a defponding gloom, and at length in com- 
plete melancholy ?—Afk the hypochondriac, whether a 
certain degree of cold, palenefs, and a fpafmodic fenfa- 
tion in the fkin, do not always precede his moft violent 
fits of imbecility ; and whether his feelings are not moft 
comfortable, when the furface of his body is vigorous, 
warm, and perfpires freely? In fhort, the degrees of 
infenfible perfpiration are to him the fureft barometer of 
his ftate of mind... If our fkin be diforganized, the free 
inlets and outlets of the electric, magnetic, and other 
matters, which affect us at the change of the weather, 
are inactive. Thus the origin of extreme fenfibility to- 
wards the various atmofpheric revolutions, is no longer 
a myftery; for, in a healthy furface of the body, no in- 
convenience will follow from fuch changes.—If we farther 
advert to thofe acrimonious fluids which, in confequence 
of an imperfect {tate of perfpiration, are retained in the 
body, and which affect the moft fenfible nerves and 
membranes,—we , fhall the better comprehend, how 
cramps and fpafms, the torturing pains of the Gout and 
Rheumatifm, and the great variety. of cutaneous difeafes, 
have of late become fo obftinate and general. 

The juft proportion of the fluids, and the circula- 


tion of the blood, are alfo determined in no fmall de- — 


gree by the fkin ; fo that if thefe fluids become thick 
and languid, the whole momentum of the blood is re- 
pelled towards the interior parts. ‘Thus a continual ple- 
thora, or fullnefs of the blood, is occafioned ; the head 
and breaft are greatly opprefled ; and the external parts, 
efpecially the lower extremities, feel chilly and languid. 
- In warm: climates, in Italy for inftance, the hamor- 
rhoids, a very diftrefling complaint, are but rarely met. 
with, notwithftanding the luxurious and fenfual mode 
of life of the inhabitants: becaufe their perfpiration is 
always free and unchecked: while among us there are: 
perfons: who devote the whole of their attention to the 
cure of that troublefome:diforder. 9°  . Raunt 
_. May we not infer, from what I have thus advanced, 
thatthe ufeiof baths is too much neglected, and ought 
to be; univerfally introduced? Itis not fufficient, for; 
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the great purpofes. Here: alluded to, that afew of the 
more wealthy families repair every feafon to. watering: 
places, or that they even make ufe of other modes of 
bathing, either for their health or amufemetit. A very 
different method muft be purfued, if we ferioufly with 
to reftore the vigour of a degenerated race. 1 mean 
here to inculcate the indifpentible neceflity of domefic 
baths, fo well known among the ancients, and fo uni- 
verfally eftablifhed all over Europe, a few centuries ago? 
thefe were eminently calculated to check the farther 
progrefs of the leprofy ;—-a difeafe which, though flower 
in its effects, is not lefs diftrefling than the plague itfelfi 
Much has been faid and written upon the various mes 
thods, and the univerfal medicines, propofed’ in diffe 
rent ages, by different adventurers, profeffedly to dimi: 
nifh the inherent difpofition to difeafe, and to give anew 
and renovating principle to the human frame. Atone 
time they expected to find it in the philofophic and gjtra- 
lian falts, as another in Magnetifm and Electricity ;— 
fome fanatics pretended to have difcovered it in the light 
of the moon, others. in celeftial beds ;—but, if I may 
venture to deliver my opinion, we may fearch for it 
moft fafely and: fuccefsfully in every clear fountain—in 
the bofom of ever young, ever. animating nature. 
Bathing may be alfo confidered as an excellent {pecific © 
for’ alleviating both mental and bodily affe@tions. It is 
not merely a cleanfer of the fkin, enlivening and render 
ing it more fit for performing its offices; but it alfo rea 
frefhes the mind, and fpreads over the whole fyftem a 
fenfation of eafe, activity, and pleafantnefs.. It likewife 
_ removes ftagnation in the larger,:as well as in the capil- 
lary veffels, gives an uniform, free circulation to the 
blood, and preferves that wonderful harmony in our ins 
terior organs, on the difpofition of which, our health 
and comfort fo:much depend. » A’ perfon fatigued, vor 
diftreffed:in body and mind, will derive more refrefh+ 
ment from the luxury of a lukewarm:bath, and may 
drown his*difquietude in it appepN oie er by in- 
dulging in.copious libations to Bacchus. | The bath may? 
be equally recommended as an admirable retiring place, 
an * . ai 7 | to 
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~to evade, for a time; the influence of the atmofphere : 
~ and perfons that have the: misfortune to be too. fufcep- 
tible of external impreflions; would find no {mall bene- 
fit, were they to.repair in thick and fultry weather td 
the bath, where they may-breathe in an element leis 
.” Ttoadep. with noxious particles. oi ybia TRO" etme 
The with to enjoy perpetual youth, is one of the moft © 
predominant and pardonable.. Though it cannot be ra- 
tionally afferted, that bathing will confer continual youth, . 
yet L-will hazard an opinion, that it has a very uncom- 
mon and fuperior tendency to prolong that happy ftate; it 
preferves all the folid parts foft and pliable, and renders _ 
the joints flexible.. Hence it powerfully counteracts, 
what I prefume to call an infidious difeafe, viz. age, _ 
which operates by gradually exhaufting the humours, _ 
and depriving the conftituent parts of the human frame 
_ of their elafticity.. It is no lefs certain, that bathing: is 
one of the beft prefcrvatives of beauty; and. that thofe 
nations among whom it is a preyailing praétice, are 
ufually the moft diftinguifhed for elegance of form, and 
frefhnefs of complexion. _ thasg ie Moar 
A moderate defire to improve and beautify the furface 
of the body, is far from being a frivolous purfuit.. It 
excites as much intereft, and:is productive of as benefi- — 
cial confequences, as the exertions of many a pfeudo- 
hilofopher, who devotes the toil of. years, to arrange 
us notions in a certain fy{tematic form, and who yet is 
not fortunate enough to attain the great objet of his. 
with. I have had frequent opportunities to obferve, that — 
the defire of beauty. when not inordinate, may prove the - 
fource of many virtuous and laudable purfuits, and that it - 
may be greatly inftrumental to the preiervation of health. 
I am alfo periuaded, that this defire'is often purfyed by 
‘methods not the moft proper, and that from not having a 
jut knowledge of beauty, females make many valu: ble 
facrifices,’ not only of things effential to health, but fome+ 
times of life itfelf.. Inftances are not uncommon, of young 
perfons attempting! to bleach their {kins, and beautify 
their perfons, by avoiding the open air, ufing a mild and, 
weakening diet, or-everi abftinence from food, ‘fleeping 
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too lone warming their/ beds, &c. &c. but alas! the 
event does not anfwer their expectation,—they lofe 
both health and bloom !—FEating chalk, drinking vine- 
gar, wearing camphorated charms, and fimilar deftruc- 
tive means have been reforted to, by other more darn 

adventurers, but with no better fuccefs. Thofe I have 


- Jaft enumerated, may be called the minor cofmetics : others 


of a more formidable nature, I almoft hefitate to men- 
tions as they are unqueftionably the moft deleterious 
fubftances with which we are acquainted. Mercury and 
lead, manufactured in various forms, are unhappily in- 
gredients too common in many of our modern co{metics, — 
whether they confift of lotions, creams, powders, paints, 
of ointments. That thefe fubftances can be communi- 
cated to the circulating fluids, through the fkin as well 
as by the ftomach, requires, I fhould fuppofe, no further 
proof, after the doétrines already advanced on this fub- 
ject. Lead, if once introduced into the fyftem, though 
a the finalleft proportions, cannot be removed by art, 
and never fails to produce the moft deplorable effedts ; 
fuch as palfy, contraction and convulfion of the limbs, 


total lamenefs, weaknefs, and the moft excruciating co- 


lics.. Befides thefe moré obvious effects, the frequent 
external ufe of lead and mercury, in cofmetics, occafions 
cramps in every part of the body, faintings, nervous 
weaknefs, catarrhs, tubercles in the lungs and inteftines, 
which occur either feparately or together, according to 
the different circumftances, till at length a confumption, 
oliey pulmonary or heétic, clofes the dreadful icene. 


- The fecret venom. circling in her veins, 

Works through her fit, and burlts in bloating ftains 5 

Her cheeks their frefhnefs lofe, and w onted’ grace, 
_. And an unufual palenefs fpreads her face.” 
We Gr: ANVILLE. + 


«Beauty of complexion, the fubjec& under confideration . 
at prefent, is but another term for a found and healthy 
fkin ;—a pure mirror of the harmony of the internal’ 

rts with their furface, or, if Imay be allowed he eX- 
preflion, “© it is vifible health ?? oClvrrs % 4 

There fubfifts fo intimate a relation between our: inte.’ 

rior 
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‘lor and exterior veffels; that almoft every error or irre, 
gularity in the organs within, fhows itfelf firft on the 
furface of the body, particularly on the face.—How often. 
are we ftruck with the countenance of a perfon, who 
thinks himfelf in perfect health, but whofe ‘illnefs, the 
refult of fome morbid caufe concealed in the body, juf- 
tifies in a few days the ferious apprehenfions we enters: 
tained at our laft interview. Nature has wifely ordained, 
that the firft appearance of internal irregularities fhould 
be indicated by the countenance; but to what ufe do 
we generally apply this index?-—— We refufe to avail 
ourfelves of her beneficent intimation; and the conti- 
nued ufe of pernicious fubftances, inftead of promoting 
the obje& we have in view, ultimately tarnifhes and im- 
pairs that beauty, which we meant to adorn and pre-, 
ferve. We imagine it is in our power. to improve the 
kin, without attending to the purity of the fluids, 
though it is indebted to them for its very exiftence ; 
and yet we fhould {mile at a perfon, who attempted 
to cleanfe an impure tongue, by conftantly {craping it, 
when a difordered ftomach was the real caufe of that 
impurity. | 
From the tenor of the preceding obfervations, I hope 
for indulgence, when I venture to pronounce every cof= 
metic, the compofition of which is kept a fecret from the 
public, to be falfe and fraudulent ware. The three 
great and really effectual SusgriruTges For CosME- 
Tics*, which I would recommend, are the following : 
Firft ; due attention to infenfible per/piration ;—an im- 
portant procefs, by which Nature, if duly affifted, will 
not fail to expel all acrimonious or ufelefs particles. By 
this, too, the furface of the body will be kept in a con- 
| : 3 oY mh Sys {lant 


* To fuch readers, whether male or female, as are determined 
to make ufe of co/metics, inftead of attending to the more effectual 
means to preferve the bloom of the fkin, it may be of fervice to 
Point out one or two external applications, in order to prevent them 
from ufing the dangerous and deltructive preparations of Quacks: 
—According to the late Dr. Wirkerine, an infufion of horfe- 

radifh in milk makes one of the fafeft and beft cofmetics. Anos 
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ftant atmofphere of foftening exhalations,—a {pecies of 
volatile vapor-bath, which is the moft efficacious mean 
of preferving it foft and pliant, and of animating it with 
the colour of life. The next circumftance to be attend-* 
ed to, is the purity of the fluids ; this depends equally on 
a free per/piration and a vigorous ftate of dige/tion— 
The third requifite to a fair, healthful complexion, is an 
uniform diftribution of the fluids; or in other words, @ 
free and unreftrained circulation of the blood ; as the very 
pureft fluids, when profufely propelled to the face, are 
productive of difarreeable confequences, fuch as unna- 
tural rednefs, flufhings, tumid appéarances, &c., of 
which ladies who lead a fedentary life are fo apt to - 
complain. ga iran | i ES. BE 
To thefe three general obfervations, I think, it may 
be ufeful to fubjoin a few particular mjunCions, relative 
to-the refinement of the fkin, as connected with a ftate - 
of good health.—Carefully avoid all immoderate and vfo- 
lent dancing, as the fudden alterations of heat and cold, - 
not only impair the general flate of the fkin, but are 
likewife very detrimentalto beauty.— Abftain from the too 
_ frequent and too copious ufe of heating liquors of every — 
kind, particularly punch and {trong wines. There is 
{carcely any thing which is, in my opinion, more deftruc- 
tive to the bloom of youth and manhood, than this 
liquid fire, which fills the blood with inflammable parti- 
cles, propels it towards the face, parches ‘the fkin, . 
renders it {potted,.and lays the foundation of that incur- 
able difeafe, which is fometimes figuratively called copper 


ther preparation for cledeing the fkin of pimples and recent erup- 
tions, if aflifted by gentle aperient medicines, is the frefh expreffed 
juice of houfe-leck, mixed with an equal quantity of fweet milk or 
cream.—Yet all contrivances whateyer, to anfwer this purpofe, 
"are abfurd and nugatory, if the inward flate of the body be ne< 
glected, or if they be looked upon as fpecifics of themfelves. Such . 
things do aof exilt in nature; and we might as well try to bleach 
the face of a Negro, as to remove any fcorbutic or other eruptions 
from the face, without beitowing proper attention on the whole 
ftate of the body, and particularly the fluids, whence thefe irregu- 
larities derive their origin. . 
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in the face. Neither fugar, nor any additional ingredi- 
ent to gratify the palate, can deprive thefe liquors’ of 
their noxious qualities, infomuch that even the moft 
agreeable of thefe feductive drinks is attended with con- 
- fiderable danger. - * 
Avoid, likewife, the exceflive ufe of hot drinks, fuch 
as coffee, chocolate, and tea, particularly the laft, in 
which the inhabitants of this country indulge, morethan _ 
~ many other beverage. I fcarcely dare venture toim-, — 
peach this favorite /olace of our morning and evening 
hours ; but with all due deference to the happinels of the 
domeftic circle, I confider it as my duty to denounce the 
too liberal ufe of this liquor, as not a little prejudicial to 
the fairnefs and purity of the fkin. ‘Tea taken hot, and 
in immoderate quantities, not only has a tendency. to 
weaken the organs of digeftion, but caufes fluctuations 
and congeftions in the humours of the face, and fre- 
quently brings on a degree of debilitating perfpiration.—_ 
Let us conceive the ftomach inundated with a quantity 
of warm water, juft at the time of digeftion ; its con- 
coctive powers are literally drowned, at the very inftant 
’ when their affiftance is moft required ;.and inftead of a 
pure balfamic chyle, or alimentary fluid, it prepares 
crude, and acrimonious humours, which can only gene- 
rate an impure mafs of blood. Here I cannot imprefs 
upon the attentive reader, in terms fufficiently ftrong, 
thefollowing truth: that a healthy ftomach only can pros 
@uce healthy and uncontaminated fluids ; and that two 
thirds of what we call acrimony, or fharpnefs of hue 
mours in the fyftem, proceed from a languid ftomach, 
and irregular digeftion.—If therefore the tea be made 
too wéak, it will operate merely as warm water, and as 
fuch relax the coat and membranes of the ftomach ;— 
if made too {trong, it will give an unnatural heat to the 
body, provea dangerous ftimulus to the nerves, occafion 
palpitations of the heart, a general tremor, cramps, and 
anumber of other complaints, which it is needlefs to 
enumerate. ‘That thefe effects do not take place, dur- 
ing the firft months or pears of indulging gurfelves i 
| tie Rts : Wig 
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- the intemperate ufe of hot and ftrong ‘tea, is no atgits 


ment to controvert this pofition ; they will, either 
fooner or later, unavoidably follow. 

I thall but flightly touch, here, on anhther fahivgh 
fearcely of lefs importance than the former; namely, 
the various compofitions prepared by the paftry-cook 
and confectioner. ‘Thefe dainties would be lefs objec- 
tionable, if any method could be devifed to bake them 


without the pernicious ingredients of yeaft and fat, fub- — 


ftances which load the ftomach with a glutinous flime 
and rancid matter, which obftruct the glands of the ab- 
domen, particularly thofe of the mefentery, and have a 
ftrong tendency to produce une cutaneous difeates before 
mentioned. 


On the Phyfical Education of Children. 


Tue phyfical education* of infants - unqueftionably 
forms an object of the firft importance. ‘The great dif- 
proportion fubfifting between healthy and difeafed child- 
ren, together with the deplorable mortality which 
occurs among the latter, too plainly evince, that their 
bodily welfare is not fufliciently attended to. 

There is little room to doubt, that by more rational 


management during the firft years of infancy, many fub- 


fequent difeafes may ‘either be une prevented, or at 
leaft greatly miugated. Nothing perhaps would contri- 
bute more to meliorate education in general, than, what 
has been long and much wanted, a “ferious and minute 

attention of the Faculty to this particular branch of me- 
— dical ftudy; which at prefent I am concerned to fay, is 
almoft totally neglected. 


The few books extant on this fubjed are neither writ | 


ten on {cientific principles, nor calculated, by their man- 
ner and ftyle, to afford plain and familiar inftruction.— 
It is not enough for profeflional men, to plan fy{tems of 
education in their ftudies ;—let them allo demonitrate in 


fh Bs! fome readers it may be neceffary to explain, that by phyfi- 


cal education is meant the bodily treatment of children: the term 
phyfical being applied i In Sey to moral, 
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practice, that they are familiarly “acquainted with the 
true method of ‘educating children ;—a method which, 
in my opinion, implies fomewhat more than merely pre- 
fcribing and adminiftering medicines. _ ee ee 
So long as the nurfing of children remains exclufively 
m the hands of common midwives and nurfes, it is rather 
a matter of furprife, that fo many infants fhould furvive 
the age of childhood.—We ought therefore, above all 
things, to inquire into the monftrous prejudices prevail- 
ing in this effential part of domeftic management, and 
thus make the firft {tep towards their’ eradication. _ 
* How great would be my fatisfaction, if, by the follow- 
ing {trictures, I fhould be able to prevail upon fome in- 
telligent mothers, who poffefs fufficient fortitude, to 
throw off the bondage of old cuftoms or modern far 
fhions, and to return to the path of fimple nature !—In 
a fyftem of practical education, it is a judicious precept, 
which cannot be teo much inculcated, to omit rather than 
to undertake, or be too officious, in the phyfical treatment 
of infants. — | ne “ae: 
' From the difhculty of difcovering the trye caufe and 
feat of the complaints of children, efpecially if accompa- 
nied with any particular fymptoms in the excretory vel- 
fels, it is very ufual to adminifter a gentle /axative or 
emetic, upon the flighteft occafion.-It would lead me 
too far to examine, in detail, the many bad confequen- 
ces refulting from fo abfurd and ‘detrimental a practice. | 
_-I cannot, however, forbear to remark, that by deal. 
ing conftantly in aperient meflicines (a ftrange infatua- 
tion among the vulgar!) the future difeafes of the child 
aflume a particular charagter of the gafric kind; for 
the juice of the ftomagh, which ferves to concoét the 
food, is thus vitiated. As the operation of laxatives is 
in a manner mechaxsical, by impeliing the fluids, and 
y. particularly thofe of the mucous kind, towards the {to- 
mach and bowelg, and caufing them to accumulate ina 
greater degree than ufual, it will be eafily underftood, 
that by the frequent repetition of this ftimulus, the gaf. 
tric juice “will be rendered unfit to_effect the proper fo- 
ution of food in the ftomach. For the fame reafon, 
Meee a perfong 
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perfons fubjec&t to frequent coftivenefs foon, begit to 
complain of indigeftion, when they once habituate them. 


felves to take ANDERSON’S, or any other aperient pills: 
for by: them the ftomach+is converted, as it were, into 


a field of battle, wheré all the irregularities, that take ~ 


place in the fyftem, are left to fight their way; where 
the limits of difeafe and health, nay the alternative 
of life and death, are to be finally determined. That 
this however is hot the moft proper place for fuch a 
confi, requires no. demonftration. The ftomach is 
appointed by Nature for very different purpofes; it is 
the only organ of nourifhment and digeftion ; the fource 
of reftoration and health. But how can it effetually 
‘anfwer this end, if it ferves, at the fame time, as the 
conftant laboratory of difeafes ? When it is ma {tate of 
impurity, it cannot act with uniform energy and a fuffi- 
‘cient decree of elafticity, fo as to prevent frequent irre- 
cularities i in digeftion ;——hence arife bad humours, hy- 
-pochondriac affeGions, and nervous debility; all of 
which, I have reafon to fear, are, more or lefs, the con- 


fequences of tampering with medicines, efpecially m the . 


period of infancy. .I am further induced to think, 
though it may to foie appear rather a bold idea, that 
more children are deftroyed by the abfurd praQice of 
loading their tender ftomachs with every fort of trafh, 
and afterwards relieving them by repeated dofes of phy. 
fic, than by any natural procefs. ‘This likewife accounts: 
for the great number of children who die im towns, at an 
‘early age, before they become inured to tech snl ate 

_tacks on their digeltive organs. ° 
‘In order to check, and, if poffible, to prev ent, this 
‘general ence? to delete | ; to meliorate the comiftit: 
tion of ‘children, by producing a regular circulation of 
the fluids; and to direct the exuding morbid matter 
wore univerfally and uniformly through the pores of the’ 
tkin, a more efleG@ual remedy cannot be fuggefted, than 
that of frequent pening, 2 and a Sie nied ule of apes 

ricnt medicines, ° 

‘Thefe obferyations are acer con} eGtural, but founded 
pn experience, and i it gives: me altars to add, that they 
ATG 
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are confirmed. by many phyficians of eminent abilities, 


and extenfive practice. i all 
~ Frequent bathing in infancy is a powerful mean of 
counteracting and fupprefling the difpofition to ftomachic 
and bilious.complaints, which at prefent are uncommon- 
ly prevalent among children and- adults, and are fre- 
quently acompanied with diverfified nervous fymptoms. 
—By a proper ufe of the bath, many infantile difeafes 
may be fafely prevented, catarrhs fupprefled, or greatly — 
mitigated, teething rendered eafy, and the whole phyfi- 
cal condition of the child confiderably improved, from 
the efforts of Nature, to throw off malignant humours 
by the pores. : mee 
It becomes here a queftion, which is the moft proper ° 
degree of heat in the bath for children.—I fhall venture 
to pronounce, upon the authority of the beft modern: 
iuthors, confirmed by my own experience:and obferva- 


_ tion, that the /ukewarm bath, between 84 and 96° of 


+ 


Vahrenheit’s thermometer, rather warmer than new- — 
milk, is, upon an average, the moft fuitable temperature. 
—An erroneous notion too much prevails, that the good — 


effects of bathing are principally to be afcribed to the 


cold bath. ‘The ufe of any bath, indeed, whether cold or 
warm, that is, the {timulating impreflion excited by the 
water, is, of itfelf, an excellent tonic, ferving to brace 
and invigorate the whole fyftem. Not to mention the 
comfortable fenfations, that muft neceffarily attend the - 
cleanfing and opening fo many millions of pores, with 
which the fkin is provided, it is farther remarkable, that 
water, formerly confidered as a_/imple element, is now 
pretty generally underftood to be a compound body, con- 
lifting of oxygen and hydrogen, or vital and inflammableair, 


the former of which, it is well known, promotes the pro- 


cels of refpiration, and literally nourifhes the vital prin- 


_ ciple in the human body. Although this affertion refts 


chiefly on an hypothetical foundation, fo much is certain, 


that a lukewarm bath, ufed for the legs alone, is found 


by experience to communicate new {pirits to the weary 


traveller, almoft inftantly to remove the fenfe of languor, 


and to re-animate all his faculties. Bruce, the Abyfli- - 
j 8 AF sat iy nian 
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- nian traveller, remarks, that in the intenfe heat ig that 


country, 2 lukewarm bath afforded him more ‘refreth- 
ment and vigour, than a cold one. ‘We ought farther to 


confider, that infants are accuftomed fcarcely to any 


‘other than a warm temperature. The cold bath be- 
longs to the clafs of heroic remedies, and in its fudden 
and powerful effects nearly refembles eleétricity. It is 
‘moreover an axiom in medicine, that the mieans of 
{timulating 2 and corroborating the fyftem, fhould be in’ 
_ ‘proportion to the degree of vital power in the individual ; 
that a faint fpark may be extinguifhed rather than kin- 
dled by two violent a concufiion of air ; and thata degree | 
of ftimulus and invigoration, which agrees with a firm 
and robuft body, may prove deftructive to one that .is — 
weak and delicate. It might therefore be extremely 
hazardous to employ a remedy in the delicate frame of 
‘infants, which even adults fhould not refort to, without 
the greateft precaution. I prefume to go a ftep farther, 
and‘do not hefitate to fay, that the ufe of the cold bath, 
vas far as relates to the t treatment of children, is even 
DANGEROUS. Its principal mode of operation is by 
contracting the whole furtace of the body, and caufing a 
general repulfion of the fluids towards the internal parts. 
—Hence in a young and delicate body, which has very 
little internal re-aclion, the neceflary confequence of cold 
bathing will be an unequal diftribution of the fluids, a 
partial or local ftagnation of them; and, what is worlt 
of all, an accumulation of humours in ‘the head, by: 
which infants are frequently injured, before it is in thie 
power to complain.—The lukewarm bath, on the con- 
trary, produces an uniform revolution and falutary puri- 
fication of all the fluids. For thefe reafons, I confider 
the tepid bath as in every refpect preferable, fince it 
may be ufed fomewhat cooler for thriving children, or 
warmer for thofe of a weakly conftitution, and the requi- 
fite degrees of heat be regulated according to the increaf- 
ing age ond ftrength of the child. In fummer, the water 
‘of the bath ought to be expoled the whole day to the 
rays of the fun, which will impart to it an agreeable and 


“congenial warmth. Rain, or Talc akibolead is the. moi 
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proper for this purpofe;. but if it be neceflary to ufe 
{pring or well-water, it fhould be previoufly foftened with 
a {mall quantity of boiled water, in which a quarter of 
an ounce of foap has been diffolved, with the addition of 
a little bran or oatmeal; or if milk can be obtained, it 
will be a ftill more ufeful ingredient. 1 would particular- 
ly recommend not: to boil the whole quantity of the 
water to be ufed for bathing ; as it would in that cafe be 
deprived of its aérial con{tituents, which are not without 


their importance in the bath.—During the firft weeks 


-and months, the child fhould not be fuffered to remain 


in the bath longer than five minutes, and the time may 
be gradually increafed to a quarter of anhour. During 
the whole procefs of bathing, the body fhould not re- 
main inactive, but be gently rubbed with the hand, and 


‘afterwards with a-foft {fpunge. It is of confequence to 


attend to the point of time, when the child is taken out 
of the bath; for.in almoft every inftance where warm 


bathing difagrees with the child, it will be found to arife 


from neglect in not wiping and drying the body, with 
fufficient expedition, at this particular period. Hence it 


as highly neceflary to keep warm cloths ‘in readinefs, in 
which the child fhould be wrapped up, and dried, the 


very moment it is taken out of the bath. Every one in 
the habit of bathing muft have obferved, that the evapo- 
ration of water on the fkin excites penetrating and un- 
comfortable fenfations of cold ;, and there is an aftonith- 
ing difference of temperature between actually being in 


the water, and having water on the fkin, after quitting 


the bath. If, therefore, a child, from want of due pre 
caution, be kept for feveral minutes with a naked, wet 


body, it will be liable to contract a cold, the more dan- 


gerous in its confequences, as it immediately flicceeds a 


_-ftate in which the body has been warm, and the pores 


pene ek : : 

It fhould be farther obferved, that bathing, immedia- 

tely after a meal, or with a full {tomach, is highly 4m- 

proper, if not dangerous, both in children and adults ; 

nor’ 1s it advifeable, in rough weather, to carry a child 

into the open-air, too foon after bathing. ‘Lhe moft pro- 
| | i per 


“ 
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per time for’ufing the bath is the evening, when the child 
can be removed to bed, as foon as it is completely dried, — 
There is another {pecies of bath, equally indifpenfable, 
which I will call the Air-bath ; or the daily enjoyment 
of frefh air. ‘ This is ufually confidered as a promenade, 
or a walk of pleafure ; and as children cannot judge of 
its great_utility, and the weather is not always favourable 
for excurfions, parents are fometimes guilty of unpar- 
donable neglect, in confining infants for whole days and 
wecks together within their rooms, But if air be effen- 
tially requifite to animate the moft fubtle powers of 
man, it follows, that it is as neceflary to the organs of 
life as food and drmk ; and that its falutary influence on 
the conttitution does not fo much depend on the ftate of . 
it, with refpect to pleafantnefs and ferenity, as on ifs 
frefhnefs and conftant renewal. Hence I would imprefs 
it on the reader, as a rule not to be violated, #o /et no day 
elapfe, without affording the child an opportunity of imbib- 
ing the falubrious qualities of frefh air.—In the firlt — 
months great precaution is neceflary, and children born - 
in fpring or fummer have in this refpect no {mall advan- 
tagé, as there is lefs danger in expofing them to the 
q@pen air, during the warm menths, than there is in au-. 
tumn and winter. In the milder ‘eafons, too, violent 
winds, and moift weather, cannot be too carefully avoid> 
ed. After the two firft months of its exiftence, if the 
child has been duly habituated to frefh air, it may be 
fafely carried out in any {tate of the weather: this ought 
tovbe regularly done every day, if it be only for half. 
an hour, as it is one of the moft nourifhing cordials that 
can be given. I hall juft notice here, in a curfory way, 
the great benefit which the eyes of children derive from 
this practice, and which, efpecially at a time when com- 
plaints of weak and fore eyes are heard in almoft every 
- family, is of the utmoft importance. It is an unqueftion- . 
able fact, that fhortnefs of fight, and weaknels of the 
eyes, fo prevalent among the inhabitarits.of towns, is © 
chiefly owing to the injudicious cuftom: of confining 
children, duiing the firft years of their lives, almoft con- — 
{tantly within four walls ; fo that the eye, being accufs 
a tomed 
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tomed to near objects only, becomes organized for a 
narrow view, and at length is rendered incapable of, - 
forming the proper focus for dijfant objects. “On the 
other hand, it is equally certain, that by an early and 
daily exertion of the organs of fight, in beholding re- 
mote ‘objettsy in the open air, the circle of vifion is en- 
larged, the power of fight increafed, and confequently a 
fold foundation is laid for acquiring a clear-and com- 
prehenfive difcernment of objects. 

From the preceding obfervations, it will be réadily ad- 
ntted, that the proper and daily airing of the nurlery, 
in winter as well as in fummer, is of no {mall importance 
to the health of children. It has been proved by many 
fata! inftances, that a confined and impure air is of itfelf 
capable of exciting the moft violent convulfive fymptoms, 
and confequently 1 is one of the principal caufes, that fe 
‘many infants die of convulfions, foon after their birth.— 
Would it not be more eligible, to felect the moft airy 
apartment in the houfe for a nurfer Ys inftead of confined 
garrets, as is too frequently the cafe in large families >— 
‘The room, in which children breathe, fhould at lea{t be 
-¢apacious and lofty, and expofed to the cheering rays of 
the fun, which not only influence the temper and {pirits 
of children, but rere to purify the vitiated air in their 
apartments, 

Perfons pindicatlionsba to refle& on this fubjegt, ca 
fcarcely conceive, what falutary effects the fimple means 
here recommended, namely, the early habit of wafhing, 
bathing, and daily airing, produce on the conftitution 
and phyfical formation of the child, ‘The habit of body, 
growth, and appearance of children, properly educated 
in this refpect, will be totally, different from thofe who. 
are reared like foreign plants in a hot-houfe. To point 
out ftill more forcibly the peculiar advantages attending 
the regimen here recommended, I fhall exhibit a picture 
of fuch children, not taken front fancy, but authorized 
by faéts, and agreeable to the experience of many mo- 
dern dbfervers, as well as my own, and that of a refpect-. 
able phyfciat in. Germany; Profeflor HuFELAND of 

Jena, 
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Jena, to whom I am greatly indebted for the following | 
‘phieiwations so ies: ie , 
» . a. Achild, whofe phyfical education is properly at- 
tended to, becomes more hardy and lefs affected by the 
viciffitudes of climate and weather. Pelee 

2. Its body is ftraight and robuft; its lintbs are uni. 

formly mufcular, and well-proportioned. at 
'. 3. The ftages of evolution, in its different organs, take 
place in regular fucceflion ;—no power, no capacity, out, 
itrips another ; its teeth do not appear too foon, nor at ir- 
yegular periods; the child does not begin to walk, toa — 
early nor too late; and the fame order is obfervable with 
regard to its {peaking. Even the mental faculties expand 
‘themfelves more regularly, that is, not too rapidly, but 
after the moft important bodily changes have been effect: 
ed. Every period of its progrefs to maturity comes on 
in a natural rand gradual manner, fo that the child, na 
phyfical fenfe, longer remains a child ;—he does not ma- 
ture into manhood, before he has completed the proper 
term.of youth; and thus every ftage, as well as the whole 
career of his exiftence, is confiderably prolonged. _ 

4. By this treatment the circulation of the fluids, and- 
all internal motions, particularly of ‘the lungs-and intef: 
tines, together with the ufual evacuations, are benefick 
ally promoted. Of no lefs advantage is the bath to-thofe 
children, who are fubjeét to habitual coftivenefs; a dif-- 
_ temper which cannot be too much guarded againft, not 
only during the age of childhood, but alfo throughout 
life :——-while infants accuftomed to the bath, and freth air, 
are {carcely ever known to fuffer from this complaint. 

5. Che texture of their mufcular flefh becomes folid, 
the colour blooming, and the body neither appears tumid 
and ipungy, nor parched and meagre. ‘The complexion 
is lively and frefh ;—the head and-lower belly are in juft 
proportion to the reft of the body, and the difpofition.to 
- rickets, fo common in children, isin them imperceptible. 

6. Neither are fuch children as enjoy the benefit of 
the bath affected by that exceflive fenfibility and difeafed 
_ dritation of the nervous fyftem, which in many inftances 

) | , | fo 
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fo fatally degenerates into fpafins, fits, and convulfions. 
Thefe irregularities, in early life, are chiefly inftrumental 
in bringing on that pitiable ftate, in which fome unhappy 
perfons, through the whole of their lives, are little better 
than /oco-motive, nervous machines, or paflive beings, that 
exift apparently for the fake of feeling only, not for ating. 

4. Difeafes of the fkin, eruptions, catarrhs, coughs, 
ob{tructions of the firft paflages, &c. feldom attack a 
child when properly treated ; and if they do, their dura- 
tion will be fhort, and the cri/es eafy. and natural. 

8. Thofe difeafes in children, which are commonly 
called dangerous, as the finall-pox, meafles, fcarlet fever, 
&c. and which are ultimately difeafes of the fkin, are 
greatly alleviated in their fymptoms, and more eafily over- 
come, when the {kin is in full health and vigour ;—but 
as the ufual management of children deprives the fkin of 
thofe properties, we need not be at all furprifed at the 
danger and fubfequent mortality. of children, in the 
above-mentioned difeafes. 
gg. The early practice of wafhing and bathing may be 
alfo recommended, as tending to ftrengthen that habit of 
cleanlinefs; which is fo praifeworthy and ufeful in itfelf ; 
and which is not fufficiently cultivated among thofe na- 
tions; where the bath is in difufe*. 

If the means above {tated are expected to produce 
their full effect, it fhould not be forgotten, that the whole 
management of the child ought to correfpond and keep | 
pace with the preceding practice.. Without due attention 
to this circumftance, conftant wafhing and bathing may 


* The Ruffians, notwithftanding their ignorance, and rufticity 
_of manners, excel the more refined French and Germans, both in 
a delicate fenfibility of cleanlinefs, and in the praétical ufe of the 
“bath. I lately read of a foreign gentleman, who, during his tra-. 
-velsin Ruffia, had hired one of the natives as his groom or poftil- 
lion. After having’ travelled for feveral days in very fultry wea- 
_ ther, the femi-barbarian upon his knees requelted his employer to 
grant him leave of abfence for two or three hours, to refrefh himfelf ~ 
with the luxury of a bath, which to him was indifpenfable, and the 
want of which he had long telt. The peafants in that country pof- 
fefs a refinement of fenfe, with refpeétto the furface of the body, 
with which the moft elegant /adies in other countries feem totally 
@Bnacquainted. | at pny ds Spoic 
not 
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not only prove of little fervice, but may in fome inftances _ 
be productive of mifchief. Hence it is abfolitely necefs . 
fary to prohibit thé ufe of feather-beds, burthenfome 
dréffes, &c, and to avoid the fuffocating air of clofe 
‘ rooms, whether occafioned by too ereat heat, or a vitis. 
ated atmofphere. 

‘There is no practice more detrimental to the powers 
and energy of man, in the fir{t period of his evolution, 
than that of | immediately finking the tender infant in a 
foft feather-bed. In this fituation, all the organs be- 


~, come extremely relaxed, and we lay the foundation of a 


very ferious malady, a ‘fuoeating Jkin ; the fource of con- 
{tant colds, tooth-achs, head-achs, catarrhs 5 ; and innu- 
merable other complaints. 

For thefe and fimilar reafons, I wield advile parents 
-to lay their children from the very hour of their birth, 
on foft and. cooling mattrefles, under thin blankets, or 
cotton quilts, which do not incommode the body, leave 
the hands and arms at liberty, and are not liable to ex- 
cite too great a degree of heat. In the intenfe cold of 
winter, an additional blanket may be ufed, which, how- 
ever, fhould be removed when the weather becomes > 
milder, and the child grows ftronger.. But the greateit 


mifchief arifes from bol{ters or pillows filled with fea~ ‘ 


thers; which muft, after a certain time, produce un- 
cleanlinefs and a difagrecable fmell. Such a pillow is © 
calculated ‘to collect and retain mephitic vapours; and 
for this obvious reafon it cannot but be unfafe to fleep 
fer a whole twelvemonth with one’s head repofed on 
fuch a mafs of acrid exhalations. ‘This inconvenience 
may be eafily avoided, by furnifhing children with cu- 
fhions filled with HoPtectimr. or with the fofteft bran, pre- 
vioufly well beaten ; the beft for this purpofe is the bran 
of oats.. The great advantage of thefe. pillows is, that 
they admit moifture to pafs through them, confequently 
they will always remain dry; and may from time to 
time be renewed, while they preferve a moderate and re- 

gular degree of caval: sf). 
Cleanline/s, in domettic life, is one of the cardinal vir- 
tues, and an effential requifite to the ae phyfical edu- 
cation 
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eation of children. Indeed, I cannot help remarking, . 
that this is perhaps the on/y province of parental care, in 
- which we never can do/too much. For this end, we 
ought not to neglect the article of linen, as the frequent | 
change of it is of more confequence than many: parents 
may fuppofe. A child is much more liable to perfpire 
than an adult; the natural effect of which is, that its linen 
is more readily foiled and rendered unfit-for wearing. I 
would therefore advife all parents, who can afford it, to 
give their children clean, dry linen every day. An un- 
doubted proof of the utility of this practice is, that in- 
{tances have occurred of children being cured of the 
rickets, when, from the firft appearance of that com- 
plaint, they have been daily furnifhed with clean lineny 
well dried, and occafionally {moked with juniper-berries, 
frank-incenfe, or other fragrant fubftances, im order . to 
expel the moifture which is abforbed by linen. But ifa. 
clean change cannot be conveniently procured every day, © 
the night-fhirt, as well as that of the day, ought to be» - 
regularly dried, and perfumed if neceflary. . | 
Laftly, let the drefs of children be light ; the head and 
breaft during the firft months may be covered, though> 
very flightly ; but as foonas the hair is fufficiently ftrong 
to aftord protection, there is no particular neceflity 
for hats or caps; unlefs in rainy or cold weather. . The 
breaft and neck acquire more firmnefs, and are rendered 
hardier, by keeping them uncovered ; as our frequent 
colds and fore throats chiefly originate from the abfurd 
habit of wearing bofom-friends and ftiffened. cravats. 
I fhall conclude thefe obfervations with an hiftorical 
_ account from Herenotus, which clearly illuftrates the 
advantage attending the cool regimenofthehead. Thisju- 
dicious and learned writer informs us, that after the battle 
between the Perfians, under Cambyszs, andthe Feyptians, 
_ the flain of both nations were feparated: and upon ex-_, 
amining the heads of the Perfians, their fkulls were found 
tobe fo thin, that a fmall {tone would eafily perforate | 
them: while, on the other hand, the heads of the Egyp- | 
_ tians were fo firm, that they could fearcely be fraCtured 
by the largeft ftones. The caufe of this remarkable dif- 
t., | | OR gen a ‘ference 
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ference Herodotus afcribes to a cuftom the: Egyptians had ~ 
_ of fhaving their heads from the earlieft infancy, and going 
uncovered in all {tates of the weather ; -whereas the Per- 
_ fans always kept their heads warm, by wearing heavy 
turbans. | 
I fincerely. with, that the rules and obfer vations, here 
fubmitted to the candid reader, were more generally un- | 
derftood and prattifed, fo far at leaft as they are found 
to accord with reafon. ‘and experience. I am not how- 
ever difpofed to imagine, that plans of /udden improve- 
- ment are the moft. likely to fucceed; and I am well 
aware of the difficulties we muft expect to encounter, — 
when we attack old and rooted prejudices, with the hope 
of vanquifhing them a// at once. For though I fhould be | 
fortunate enough to fubftitute founder opinions and bet- 
ter practices, in lieu of thofe already eftablifhed, yet, un- 
lefs the mind be prepared for fuch changes, by a proper 
~ philofophic culture, nothing is more probable, than that © 
a {peedy relapfe into former errors will be the neceflary 
confequence. . The hiftory of our own time has, in fome 
recent inftances, evidently confirmed the truth of this ob- 
_ fervation. We find even the mandates of arbitrary power _ 
infufficient to produce a thorough reform in the manners - 
and cuftoms of a fuperftitious people. The philanthro- — 
pic, but weak Emperor, Jofeph I1., was obliged to yield to _ 
the torrent of popular prejudice ; ‘and in {pite of his bet- 
ter reafon, frequently to repeal meafures di€tated by the — 
enlightened genius of philofophy. His obftinate and in. 
fatuated fubjects were not yet ripe for fuch falutary inno- 
vations. Our age is fcarcely docile enough to purfue © 
thofe improvements, which a rapid and conftant pro-— 
erefs in the {ciences daily fuggefts. Upon this ground 
alone we can explain the frequent and obvious contraft 
between the prevailing theories and practices, bothinthe ~ 
higher and lower walks of life. A great majority of the 
common people, from their habitual indifference to lite- 
rature, and their averfion to ferious reflection, ftill mani- .. 
feft their ancient prejudices to every thing which ;comes: 
under the defcription — of novelty or ‘improvement. 
eee than one generation will. pr obably elapfe, before: 
even 
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even a part of the ufeful hints can be realifed, which lie 

difperfed in the modern writings on fubjects of health and 
domeftic ceconomy.—Whatever benefits can be attained 

by popular inftruction, both with regard to the treatment 

of children and adults, muft be introduced in a gradual 

manner. ‘The ancient treatment of children, being con- 

fecrated by time, muft not be rudely and precipitately re- 

jected ; but old cuftoms may be changed by prudent and 

moderate management ; 5 and thus we may proceed from 

one ftep to another, in extending the boundaries of 
truth and reafon. A, gradual tranfition from a faulty to 

a better ftate of things, is commonly the moft perma- 

nent. Let us combat, at firft, the moft dangerous no- 

tions and prejudices; the conquelt over a /mele preju- 

dice, if completely effeéted, is a trrumph of no little mo- 

ment ; mafmuch as it will fhake the foundation of many 

others, more or lefs connected with it. 

In my earneft endeavours to caution the reader againt{t 
inveterate prejudices, I do not mean to infinuate, that a 
perfect and permanent ftate of health is compatible with 
the delicate organization and, complex functions of the 
human body: I am well aware, that its moft healthy con- 
dition clofely borders on difeafe, and that the feeds of 
diftempers are planted in the very. fulnefs or luxuriance 
of our fluids—Hence no abd/olute perfection is ta be 
found among mortals, whether we confider. them ina 
phyfical or moral ftate.. Cicero illuftrates this pro- 
pofition, when {peaking of man as a moral agent, with 
equal truth and energy, in the following words: ‘“ He 
is not,” fays tnis philofophical orator, “¢ the moft vir- 
*¢ tuous man, who commits vo faults; but I confider him 
« as the moft virtuous whofe confcience reproaches him 
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A practical Inquiry into the means and plans adopted aman 
‘different nations, with a view to prolong human life.— 
An hiftorical furvey of this intere/ting fubyect, in dif- 
ferent ages ; together with the Jucce/s which has attended 
the refpective eforts made by nations and individuals.— 

A brief fiatement of the conditions requifite to the attain- 
ment -of a long and healthy life.—Obfervations, rules, 
and cautions deduced from the experience of ages.—Symp- 
toms of actual atffolution.—Summary account of a diete- 
tic fyftem ; explanation of its defign, and the vaft diver-— 
fity of objects comprehended under this popular fcience. 


AS the enjoyment of ‘a found mind in a found body’ 
is one of the greateft of terreitrial bleflings, it is in- 
cumbent on every rational inquirer, to devote fome por- 
tion of his time and induftry to the refearch of fuch ufe- 
ful and practical objects as may contribute to improve 
and infure fo defirabie a ftate. | 

As long as the various functions of the human body, 
the voluntary as well as the involuntary motions, are per- 
formed with eale, and fufier no interruption, we ufually 

ronounce it ina {tate of health; in the contrary- cafe 
we call it difeafed. I fhail iaiski aftep farther, and 
affert, that when we do not feel ourfelves encumbered 
with the weight of our own frame, and when we are not 
difpofed to reflect, with uneafinefs and folicitude, upon its: 
- phyfical nandidens then we have a right to coniidws our 
health as being ina perfect ftate. 

Although we are liable to fuffer from the attduks of 
difeafe, in a variety of fhapes, yet we have abundant rea- 
fon to contemplate with fatisfaction the viciflitudes of hu- ~ 
man life: for, even in the prefent imperfect ftate of 
things, we find comforts more than fufficient to counter- 
balance our forrows. Confidering the innumerable ac- 

2 cidents, 
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cidents, to which we are daily and hourly expofed, it is 
a matter of juft furprife, that frail, imbecile man fhould 
remain in health during the greater part of his life; and 
- {till more fo, that, upon an average, the number of healthy 
individuals fhould be found far to exceed thofe ma con- 
trary ftate. If we farther adyert to the want of thought 
and circumfpection, which marks the conduct of man in 
general, in. the treatment of his body, our aftonifhment 
will neceflarily increafe, that he fo often efcapes the dan- 
- gers prepared by his own hands. But parental Nature 
frequently repairs the injury, though we are uncon{cious 
of her falutary efforts. She powerfully co-operates, when 
art is called in to aflift in reftoring that harmony and or- 
der in the fy{tem, which had been imprudently or: inad- 
vertently difturbed. ‘To her healing powers we are prin- 
cipally indebted, if the fufferings refulting from igno- 
rance or obftinacy are lefs fevere, than the extent of the 
- mifchief feemed to portend. | 
_ It cannot be expected, that perfons unacquainted with 
the ceconomy of the human frame fhould be able to dif- 
criminate between internal and external caufes, and their 
effects. Where a competent fhare of this knowledge is 
wanting, it will be impoflible to afcertain, or to counter- 
act, the different caufes by which our health is affected ; 
‘and fhould a fortunate individual ever fix upon a fuitable 
remedy, he will be indebted to chance alone for the dif- 
covery. | 7 
This has been the cafe in all ages, and alas! it is full 
the cafe. Remedies have from time to time been de- 
vied, not merely to ferve as Nofrums for all difeafes, but 


alfo for the pretended purpofe of prolonging human life. 


Thofe of the latter kind have been applied witha view to 
refift or check many operations of Nature, which infenfi- 
bly confume the vital heat, and other powers of life, fuch 
as refpiration, mufcular irritation, &c. | Thus, from the 
implicit credulity of fome, and the exuberant imagination 
of others, obfervations and experiments, however incom- 
patible with found reafon and philofophy, have been mul- 
tiplied, with the avowed defign of eftablifhing proofs or 
_ refutations of this or that abfurd opinion, In this manner 

| : gh rene Fae | have 
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have fanaticifm and impofture falfified the plaineft truths, 
or forged the moft unfounded and ridiculous claims ; in- 
fomuch that one glaring inconfiftency was employed to 
combat another, and folly fucceeded folly, till a fund of 
‘materials has been tranfmitted to pefterity, fufficient to 
form a concife hiftory of this fubject. 

Men, in all ages, have fet a juft value on long life ; 


and in proportion to the means of enjoyment, this com-, 


putation has been felt in a greater or lels degree. If the 
gratification of the fenfual appetite formed the principal 
object of living, the prolongation of it would be, to the 
epicure, as defirable, as the profpe& of a life to be ‘en- 
joyed beyond the limits of the grave, is to the moralift 
and the believer. 

In the Old Teftament, the promife ofa long hfe is held 
up as one of the moft important fources of confolation : 
and conformably to the principles of Chriftianity, a 
patient continuance in well-doing, or, in other words, a 
‘long life rich in good works, can beft infure the hope of 
a more happy ftate, in a future world. Hence the with 
of afpeedy termination of our exiftence in this world, is 
one of thofe eccentricities, into which only perfons de- 
prived of reafon are liable to be drawn, either from ex- 
treme anxiety, or the want of fortitude. The defire of 
longevity feems to be inherent in all animated nature, and 
particularly im the human race : it is intimately cherifhed 
by us, throughout the whole of our exiftence, and is fre- 
quently fupported and ftrengthened, not only by juftifia- 
ble means, but‘alfo by various {pecies of collufion. 

‘The poflibility of prolonging human life was never 
doubted by the Orientals, even in the earlieft ages. One 
of the moit ancient methods on record, is that of placing 
the aged and decrepit in the vicmity of an atmofphere, re- 
plete with the exhalations of blocming youth. It is not 
improbable that a certain cuftom which then prevailed in 
the Eaft, by alluring the fancy with beautiful images, and 
by impofing upon the underftanding through poetical 
fictions, fir mduced man to entertain this finguJar no- 
tion. ‘Phe bloom of youth, and particularly that of the 
healthful virgin, was compared by the Orientals, with 
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rofes, lilies, and other elegant flowers; fhe was intro- 


_ duced in allegorical defcription, to reprefent odoriferous 


- 


fpices, balms, and oils, and was made the fubject of pafto- 
ral and other poems. . How eafy then, the tranfition 
from fancy to belief, that the exhalations of vigorous and 
healthy perfons mutt be highly conducive to the fupport of 
exhaufted age; that they, like the fragrant balms of the 
Eaft, were capable of foftening the rigidity of the fibres, _ 
of exciting the vital {pirits, and, in fhort, of fupplying the . 
aged with a frefh ftock of health. The hiftory of Kine 
Davip furnifhes us with a {triking illuftration: of this re- 
novating procefs. | : 

In the writings of the ancient phyficians, we meet with 
various accounts, from which we learn, that this method 
has ever been a favourite refource of invalids, exhaufted 
by age. Modern phyficians alfo mention the practice, 
and the celebrated Bo—ERHAAVE informs us, that he ad- 
vifed an old.and decrepit Burgomafter at Amfterdam to 
fleep between two young perfons; and that his patient, 
who before was finking under the weight of infirmities, 
ebvioufly recovered firength and cheerfulnefs of mind. 

The great age of fome {choolmafters has likewife been 
afcribed to the benefit they derive from. breathing, al- 
moft conftantly, among young and healthy children. It 
has been farther obferved, that young perfons, if they 
fleep with the aged, become lean and enteebled.—Upon 
more accurate inquiries, however, Jt is pretty evident — 
that moft and perhaps :the whole of the benefits .which 
the aged derive from this expedient, may be placed to 
the account of the imagination, and its furprifing effects 
on the body. It is this power which, in my opinion, re- 


- news the languithing flame of the aged, and which may 


preferve them for fome time. longer in that, renovated 
{tate, provided it be fupported by a proper attention to 
diet and other circumitances.— We frequently fee a debi- 
litated and peevifh old man aflume a complacent, {miling 
afpect, when a fprichtly maiden addrefles him in the 
language of courteous pleafantry.. |The,moft charming 
images recur to his, excited imagination ;: and the powers 
of life are, as it were, again roufed, and directed. to.one 

mie object. 
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objed. That fuch means of re- -animating old age, may 
have a favourable effeét on health, cannot be difputed. 

To imagine, however, that thie vigour of health, and 
the blaom of youth can be transfufed by infenfible per- 
fpiration, or exhalation, into the body of the aged, is to 
labour under a very palpable miftake. I fhall prove, in 
the next Chapter, ‘* On Air and Weather,” that every 
living being neceflarily vitiates the air more or lefs.by 
its refpiration ; and that the atmofphere, thus impregna- 
ted, becomes unfit for others to breathe in; becaufe 
every expiration contains certain particles, which are fe- 
parated by the lungs, as not only ufelefs, but noxious to 
the body. How then is it poflible, that matters or fub- 
-ftances fhould be hurtful to one body, if retained, and 
ufeful to another, if communicated? Or was it fup- 
pofed, that the watery parts of infenfible exhalation from 
the juvenile body, could moiften and refrefh the parched 
fibres of the aged? To accomplifh this purpofe, we are 
pofleffed of remedies, much purer and more effectual. 
- Natural warmth or heat is the only means competent to 
produce fuch a falutary effect ; as that alone is capable 
of exciting the flumbering energy of life. “And in this 
refpect, I apprehend, we ‘ought to approve of the above- 
defcribed method prattifed by the ancients. ~ 

When young perfons live or fleep with old people, 
and are obferved to grow thin and infirm, (which, how- 
ever, 1s not always the cafe,) that proceeds from another 
circumftance, namely, that the former abforb or inhale ~ 
the noxious particles of the latter; but it by no means 
follows, that the aged body attra€ts the vital principle 
from the younger. Although free caloric, or matter of 
heat, may probably pafs from the young body into that 
of the aged; yet this transfufion, under certain circum- 
{tances, would be rather to the advantage than difadvan- 
tage of ‘the former ; ; becaufe this deprivation of fuperflu- 
ous caloric is not unfrequently ‘fata to be ferviceable 
and wholefome. 

From the preceding remarks we may conceive, that 
a {chool-room filled with the various exhalations of chil- 
- dren, cannot eonduce to the prolongation of life; and, 
confequently, : 
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—-confequently, that the great age of certain {choolmatters 
muft be afcribed to fome other caufe. ‘An accurate ac- 
count of the mortality prevailing among that clafs of 
men, would fatisfactorily demonftrate, that the age of 
fchoolmafters’is in a jult proportion to that of ‘other 
claffes of fociety. 

I fhall now confider various plans, that haye been 
adopted for the prolongation of human life. 

“Lhe Egyptians, who lived in a country rendered un- 
wholfome by intenfe heat and frequent inundations, could 
not long remain ignorant of the comparative longevity 
of their northern neighbours, the Greeks. After many 
fruitlefs attempts to difcover the true caufe of their fhort 
_exiftence, and to provide themeans of removing that caufe, 

they at length become fanatical enough to imagine them- 
felves poflefled of the grand fecret for pr olonging life— 
in. the conftant ufe of fudorifics and emetics. -The air of 
Egypt, being impregnated with aqueous and putrid par- 
ticles, not only checked the procefs of perfpiration, but 
alfo generated various epidemic diftempers. In. fuch 
cafes, fudorific medicines were neceflary and proper } 
and even emetics, by exciting a forcible commotion 
through the whole fy{tem, not. unfrequently reftored 
the activity of the cutaneous veflels, and thus produced 
a favourable effect in thofe maladies. Farther, the heat 
of the climate infpiflated their fluids; this circum{tance, 
connected with their ufual mode of life, and their crude 
aliment, neceflarily produced an excels of bile, which 
overflowed. the ftomach upon the leaft occafion, and 
could not fail, fooner or latter, to. produce very obtti- 
nate difeafes. esatenne ther iit being eminently. qua- 
lified to evacuate bile, would of courfe obtain general 
reputation among the Egyptians. ‘Thefe, and fudorifics, 
were for a long time confidered as {pecific remedies, from 
their tendency to expel the matter fo dangerous to 
health ; and becaute, in thofe ages, difeafes were confi- 
dered the only enemies to longevity : the Egyptian phy- 
ficians and philofophers not being able to diftinguifh-be- 
tween caufe and effect, the former of which was the 

aeiaibiiie vapours of a "hot climate. ) 
Eley , A general 
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A general cuftom prevailed in Egypt, to take at. 
leaft two emetics every month; to inquire of acquaint- 
ances and friends, how thofe vine djzshiae had operated, and 
to with each other joy upon thefe occafions. I need not 
obferve, that this fingular method of prolonging life is 
not to be recommended as worthy of imitation ; that the 
periodical cuflom of taking medicinal remedies renders 
their frequent repetition neceflary, while it deftroys their 
occafional efficacy ; and that it therefore chiefly belongs 
to the department of the phyfician to determine, when, 
and in what degree, fuch medicines are to be adminif- 
tered. , 

The Greeks lived in a more romantic and picturefque 
country; while their conceptions, with regard to the 
ftru€ture and fundétions of the human frame, were more 
correct and conformable to nature. ‘Their philofophers 
and phyficians were more enlightened and lefs prejudiced 
than thofe of Egypt; they were not, like the latter, un- 
der the capricious influence of a wild imagination, too 
frequently difordered by the effects of BLACK BILE. 
Nature, difplayed in all her charms, in the fublime and 
beautiful fcenery of their country, every where invited - 
them to the enjoyment of free and pure air; the effects . 
of this, on their fulceptible nerves, combined with an 
excellent fy{tem of bodily exercife, proved the beft fpe- 
cific to countera&t the operations of time, and prolong 
their active healthful lives. For this great. ‘and beneficial 
purpofe, particular methods and rules were contrived, 
in order to give the body the moft varied and effectual, 
yet gentle motions ;—thefe athletic exercifes were judiz | 
cioufly adapted to the different conftitutions, fituations, 
and ages of life, fo that-the fagacious Greeks arrived at 
_an extraordinary degree or pertection in the gymnaftic 
art, 

‘The great advantage of fuch a courfe of bodily exer- 
cife cannot be difputed, when we confider how many in- 
dividuals meet with a premature death, from want of ac- 
tivity, motion, and nervous energy ; though thetr orga- 
nization may be in no refpect deficient. Befides, a body 


inured to frequent and laborious exercife, will not be 
| "4 ft cealaly 
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eafily affe€ted by external caufes of difeafe ; being fecu- 
red, as it were, by a coat of mail, againft the attacks of — 
many acute diforders. | 

The Greeks attempted to cure difeafes m their firft 
ftages, or at leaft to ftop their farther progrefs, by. the 
fyitematic inftitution of gymnaftic exercife. They caufed 
the patient to move in various pofitions; applied gentle 
fridtion to the whole furface of the body; and ufed a 

variety of methods to overcome the languor. of the 
mufcles, by ftimulating the mufcular energy. 

In relaxed, emaciated individuals, whole organization 
is deficient in the proper degree of tenfion or elafticity, 
this method muft be allowed to poflefs great advan- 
taxes ;—but I do not conceive it neceflary to prove here, 
that it cannot be confiftently applied to a// difeafes. It 
is not to be fuppofed, that the weary traveller can be 
either ftrengthened or refrefhed by additional exercife. 

The modern methods of bracing the human body, 
fuch as frequent bathing in cold water, expofing the 
body to all the vicifiitudes of climate and weather, the 
various modes of fupporting bodily fatigue, fuch as tra- 

velling on horfeback and on foot, &c. which are fo in. 
difcriminately recommended to our afpiring youth, can- 
not in every inftance fortify and render the human frame 
indeftruétible :—-on the contrary, all fuch violent efforts 
have a tendency to bring on the fymptoms of age, at a 
-amuch earlier period than it ought to appear; as the 
joints and muicles are thereby rendered liable to con- 
‘tract an uncommon degree of {tiffnefs and rigidity.—To 
load tender youth with burthens difproportionate to their 
age, and to impofe upon them the tafk ef men, can nc- 
ver be the moft proper means of hardening and prepar-— 
-ing them for a long and active life. 

A diftinction, however, fhould be made here, between ° 
bracing the fdres, of which all folid parts of the body. 
confift, and bracing the fenfe of touch or feeling. The 
animal fibres may be folid, but fhould not be fo rigid as 
to become infenfible; a certain degree of irritability is 
neceflary to the proper exercife of their contracting and 
relaxing power. If, farther, there fhould exift in the 

| body 
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body a difpofition towards rigidity and infenfibility, any 
artificial modes of bracing it will be of a dangerous ten- 
dency. If, on the contrary, the fibres fhould be too 
irritable, the Grecian method may, in that cafe, be-re- 
forted to with fafety and advantage. . A ftriking ‘inftancé 
of this occurs in the hiftory of Captain Cook. On his 
arrival in the Friendly Iflands, he was feized with an 
acute rheumatif{m, attended with excruciating pains. 
He was foon relieved from this torturing fituation, by 
the eafy and inftinctive procefs of gentle friction, which 
the Iflanders generally reforted to on fuch occafions. 
Thus a few untutored perfons completely effected what 
could not have been fooner, nor more eafily, accom — 
plifhed by the fyftematic art of the learned. 

From thefe confiderations we may fafely Sides 

. Vhat the cold bath, gymnaftic exercifes, bodily far 
cal of any kind, and all expedients to brace and. imvi- 
orate the conftitution, ought only to be adopted under — 
certain limitations, viz. with a proper regard to particu- - 
lar cafes and circumftances: and, 2. That thefe fevere 
remedies cannot and ought not to be univerfally nor in- 
difcriminately recommended, as means of prolonging life. 

Let us not, however, difparage the merits of that in- 
genious race of men, whom we only know from their 
inimitable works. For, though the method of the 
Greeks cannot be fafely introduced among us, without 
many and great exceptions, we muft do them the juftice 
to allow, that in their operations of hardening the hu: 
man body, they proceeded in a more cautious, gradual, 
and judicious manner, than the moderns feem willing to 
‘fubmit to. Sudden changes of any kind produce a fort — 
of revolution in the body, and this is neceflarily attended 
with a watte of ftrength, proportionate to the violence 
of the fhock. 

PLurarcnu poffefled clear and rational ideas on n the 
fubject .of preferving and prolonging human hie; the 
truth of which he confirmed by his own experience, 
during a feries of many happy: years. .He advifes to: 
Keep the head cool and the feet warm, not to take medi- 
cimes on every flight indifpotition, but rather to let Na- 

ture 
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ture relieve herfelf, by fafting a day, and, while we at- 
tend to the body, not to forget the mmd. Much learn- 
ing is comprifed in thefe golden precepts, which will be 
valuable as long as human nature remains the fame. 
The attention beftowed upon the mind, however laud- 
able, fhould not authorife us to neglect the care of the 
body ; the intimate connection fubfifting between both 
requires a due proportion of care and attention to be 
_ paid to each. In the fame degree, as a difeafed body 
{ympathetically torments the mind, fo does an infirm 
mind agitate and. harafs. the body; and fuch tortures 
and reciprocal effects are unavoidably attended with the 
confumption of animal life—What Plutarch enjoins, 
with refpect to keeping the head cool and the feet warm, 
is agreeable to reafon and experience; we fhould not, 
however, imagine, that the grand fecret of prolonging 
life confifts in the fole obfervance of thefe maxims. 
The head and feet are not the only points, in which life 
is concentrated ; they may indeed have a beneficial or 
pernicious influence on the whole body, and in this re- 
{pect they demand a fhare of our attention; but no 
other part ought on that account to efcape our notice. 

I now enter upon a very unpleafant tafk, namely, 
that of reviewing a period of darknefs, during the 
barbarity of the middle ages, when the progrefs of true 
knowledge was ob{tructed by the moft abfurd. fancies 
and puerile conceits; when ‘conjectures, caprices, 
and dreams fupplied the place of the moft ufeful 
{ciences, of the moft important truths. | Chemif- 
try, a fcience fo eflentially requifite to explain the phe- 
nomena of known and unknown fubftances, was {tudied | 
chiefly by jugglers and fanatics ;—their fyftems, replete 
with metaphyfical nonfenfe, and compofed of the moft 
crude, heterogeneous materials, ferved rather to nourifh 
fuperitition than ‘to eftablifh facts, and illuftrate ufeful 
truths. Univerfal remedies, in various forms, met with 
ftrenuous advocates and deluded confumers. The path 
of accurate obfervation and experiment was forfaken : 
inftead of penetrating into the myfterious recefles of Na- 
ture, they bewildered themfelves in the labyrinth of 

| : | fanaful 
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fanciful f{peculation; they overftepped the bounds of 
good fenfe, modefty, and truth; and the blind led the 
blind. 

The prolongation of life, too, was no longer fought 
for inva manner agreeable to the dictates of Nature ; 
even this interefting branch of human purfuits was ren- 
dered fubfervient to Chemiftry, or rather to the con- 
fufed fyftem of Alchemy. Original matter was confider- 
ed as the elementary caufe of all beings, by this they 
expected literally to work miracles, to tranfmute the bale. 
mto noble metals, to metamorphofe man in his animal 
ftate by chemical procefs, to render him more durable, 
and to fecure him againit early decline and diflolution.— 
Millions of veffels, retorts, and phials were either ex- 
pofed to the ation of the moft violent artificial heat, or 
to the natural warmth of the fun; or elfe they were bee 
ried in fome dunghill or other fetid mafs, for the pur- 
pole of attracting this original matter, or obtaining it 
from putrefcible fubftances. 

As the metal called Gold always bore the highett 
value, thefe crude philofophers concluded, from a ridi- 
culous analogy, that its value with refpect to the prefer- - 
vation of health, and the cure of difeafes, mutt likewife 
_ furpafs that of all other remedies.. ‘The nugatory art of 
diflolving it, fo as to render it potable, and to prevent it 
from being again converted into metal, employed a mul- 
titude of bufy idiots, not only in cbbcesiad corners, but 
in the fplendid laboratories of the palaces of the great.— 
Sovereigns, magiftrates, counfellors, and impoftors, 
{truck with the common phrenzy, entered into friend- 
fhip and alliance, formed private fraternities, and fome- 
times proceeded to fuch a pitch of extravagance, as to. 
involve thenvielves and their pofterity in rumous debts. 
— The real object of many was, doubtlefs, to gratify 
them avarice and defire of aggrandifement: although. 
this finifter motive was concealed under the {pecious 
pretext | of fearching for a remedy, that fhould ferve asia 
tincture of life, both for the healthy and difeafed ; -yet 
- fome among thefe whimfical mortals were actuated by 
more honourable motives—zealous only for the interefts 
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of truth, and the well-being of their fellow-creatures.— 
‘The common people in fome countries, particularly Italy, 
Germany, and France, often denied themfelves the ne- | 
ceflaries of life, to fave as much as would purchafe a few 
drops of the tincture ef gold, which was offered for fale 
by fome fuperftitious or fraudulent chemift: and fo 
thoroughly perfuaded were they of the efficacy of this 
remedy, that it afforded them in every inftance the moft 
confident and only hope of recovery. Thefe beneficial 
effects were pofitively promifed, but were looked for in 
vain. All-fubduing Death would not fubmit to be 
bribed with gold, and Difeafe refufed to hold any inter- 
courfe with that powerful Deity, who prefides over the 
induftry and commerce of nations. 

As, however, thefe diverfified and almoft numberlefs 
experiments were frequently productive of ufeful inven- 
tions in the arts and manufactures; and as many chemi- 
cal remedies of real value were thereby accidentally difco- 
vered, the great and general attention to thofe bold pro- 
jectors, vas conftantly | kept alive and excited. Indeed 
we are indebted to their curious operations, or rather 
perhaps to chance, for feveral valuable medicines, the 
excellence of which cannot be difputed, but which, ne- 
verthelefs, require more precaution in their ufe and ap- 
plication, and more perfpicacity and diligence in invefti- 
gating their nature and properties, than the original pre- 
parers of fuch articles were able or willing to afford. 

All their endeavours to prolong life, by artificial 
means, could not be attended with: beneficial effects ; 
and the application of the remedies thus contrived, muft 
neceflarily, in many. cafes, have proved dotiiliahitad to 
the health of the patient. In proof of this affertion, it 
will be fufficient to give a flight fketch of the different 
views and opinions of the Goldmakers, Rofencrucians, 
manufacturers of Aftralian Salts, Drops of life, and 
Yin@ures of Gold, hunters after the philofopher’s ftone, 
&c. &c. Some wf thefe enthufiafts fancied that life re- 
fembled a flame, from which the body derived warmth, 
{pirit and animation. ‘They endeavoured to cherifh and 
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increafe this flame, and fupplied the body with materials 
to feed it, as we pour oil into a burning lamp. | | 

Others imagined they had difcovered fomething invi- 
fible and incorporeal in the air, that important medium 
which fupports the life of man. ‘They pretended to catch, 
refine, reduce, and materialize this undefinable fora! 
thing, fo that it might be {wallowed in the form of pow- 
ders or drops; that by its penetrating powers it might 
infinuate itfelf into the whole animal frame, invigorate 
and confequently qualify it for a longer duration. 

Others again were foolifh enough | to indulge a notion, 
that they could diveft themfelves of the properties of. 
matter during this life; that in this manner they might 
be defended againit the gradual approaches of diflolution, 
to which every animal body is fubject; and that thus © 
fortified, without quitting their terreitrial tabernacle, they 
could affociate at pleafure with the inhabitants bf the 
{piritual world. 

The Sacred Volume itfelf was s interpreted and com- 
mented upon by Alchemifts, with a view to render it 
fubfervient to their interefted defigns. Indifputable 
hiftorical facts. recorded in this invaluable. book, were ~ 
treated by them as hieroglyphical fymbols of chemical 
procefles : and the fundamental truths of the Chriftian 
Religion were applied, in a wanton and blafphemous 
manner, to the purpofes of making Gold, and diftilling 
the Elixir of Life. 

The productions of Alchemy are fo far from promot- 
ing longevity, that they have rather a contrary tendency. 
— All the remedies which it affords, are of a heating and 
{timulating nature. The perfon who takes them will 
feel himfelf more cheerful for fome time, and on that 
account he may fancy himfelf more vigorous and juve- 
nile ; as they certainly give an additional impulfe to the 
fenfations of life, like wine, {pirits and all other fimu- / 
lants. But this increafe of the /enfation of life thould by 
no means be confounded with an increafe of the power of 
jife. It may even be fately affirmed, that by the incréafe 
of vital fenfations, the career of ns itlelf is accelerated, 

and 
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and the principle of it fooner exhausted ; ; confequently 
the duration of the body i is neceflarily fhortened. 

I fhould not omit to mention, that thefe remedies 
{trongly increafe the fenfitive power of man, they pre- 
difpofe him to fenfual purfuits, ftimulate him to commit 
exceffes of every kind, incite him to take continual or. 
excefhve exercife, as dancing, and the like, and thus by 
inevitable confequences hatter the diffolution of the 
body. ‘That, for inftance, which according to the natu- 
ral courle, ought to be expended or confumed in three 
days, is difipated perhaps in as many jovial hours. This 
premature lofs is attended with relaxation, irk{omenels, 
and even averfion to life, till a new dofe of ftimulants 
reproduces the former artificial vivacity. It fares with 
the patient here, as it does with the drunkard, who, in 
the morning that fucceeds his nightly excels, feels his 
whole frame relaxed, torpid, and in univerfal tremor, {fo 
that he is obliged to take a frefh dram of his favourite 
liquor, before he can enter on any: ferious bufineis, with 
pleafure or effect. 

Thefe famous effences, balivig: tinctures of ‘life, &c. 
are farther dangerous, as they contraét the fmall veffels, 
{fo neceflary to the prefervation of life, as well as to the 
reparation of the loffes fuftained, and thus render them 
unfit to perform their office. Hence arife rigidity or 
‘ftiffnefs, and exficcation ; the body becomes fhrivelled, 
and the fymptoms of old age appear at an earlier period, 
than they otherwife would. Man is feldom unprovided 
with the fupplies of vitality ;—-every breath of air we in- 
hale, and every particle of food we fwallow, is a freth 
acceffion to the ftock of life. But as foon as the /2/cep- 
tibility or power of receivire thofe fupplies becomes lan-. 
guid, we may then be confidered as unfit to perform the 
vital functions; and all the medicaments of nature and 
art will be found infufhicient to procure relief. He who 
fearches for the fupplies of life in alchemical produc- 
tions, elixirs, balfamic effences, &c. will fooner. or later,’ 
but always prematurely, experience the want of fulcepti- 
bility. Even that impudent boafter and celebrated infie 
rer of lives, THEOPHRASTUS PARACELSUS, although he 
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_ pretended to have in his poffeffion the ftone of immorta-, 
lity, died——in his fiftieth year! His vegetable fulphur 
was a heating and ftimulating remedy, fimilar to the 
Anodyne Liquor of Hoffmann. — 

The world of fpirits alfo was invaded, and fummoned, 
as it were, to contribute to the prolongation of human 
life. Spirits were fuppofed to have the dominion of air, 
fire, earth, and water ; they were divided into diftinét 
_ claffes, and particular fervices afcribed to each. ‘The 
malevolent {pirits were oppofed and counteracted by va- 
rlous means of prevention ; the good and tutelary were 
obliged to fubmit to a fort of gentle, involuntary fervi- 
tude. From invifible beings were expected and demand- 
ed vifible means of afliftance—riches—health—friends 
—and long life. Thus the poor fpirits were profanely 
maltreated, nay fometimes feverely punifhed, and even 
miferably flogged in efigy, when they betrayed fymp- 
toms of difaiteCtion, or want of implicit loyalty. | 

As men had thus in their weaknefs and folly, forfaken 
the bounds of this terreftrial {phere, it will eafily be be- 
lieved, that with the help of an exuberant imagination, 
they would make a tranfition to the higher regions—to 
the celeftial bodies and the ftars, to which indeed they af- 
cribed no lefs a power than that of deciding the deftinies 
of men, and which, confequently, muft have had a con- 
fiderable {hare in fhortening or prolonging the duration 
of human life.—Every nation or kingdom was fubjected 
to the dominion of its particular planet, the time of 
whole government was determined ; and a number of 
afcendant powers were fictitioufly contrived, with a view 
to reduce, under its influence, every thing which was pro- 
duced and born during its adminiftration.. 

The profeflors of aftrology appeared as the confidants 
of thefe invifible rulers, and the interpreters of their 
will; they were well:verfed in the art of giving a refpec- _ 
able appearance to this ufurped dignity. . Provided they 
could but afcertain the hour and minute of a perfon’s 
birth, they confidently took upon themfelves to predict 
his mental capacities, future viciflitudes of life, difeafes, 


together with the circumflances, the day, and the hour 
, of 
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of his death. .Not only the common people, but perfons 
of the higheft rank and ftation, nay even the men moft 
diftincuifhed for learning and abilities, did homage to 
thofe “ gods of their idolatry,’ and lived in continual 
dread of their occult powers. With anxious counte- 
nances and attentive ears, they liftened to the effufions of 
thofe felf-appointed oracles, which ‘prognofticated the 
bright or gloomy days of futurity. Even phyficians 
were folicitous to qualify themfelves for an appointment 
no lefs lucrative than refpeCtable :—they forgot, over the 
dazzling hoards of Mammon, that they were peculiarly 
and profeffedly the pupils of Nature.-—The curious ftudent 
in the Univerfities found every where Public Leéturers, 
who undertook to inftruét him in the profound arts of 
divination, chiromancy, and the famous cabala. 

Not to mention other inftances, I fhall relate an anec- 
dote of the noted Thurneifen, who, in the laft century, 
was invefted at Berlin with the refpective offices of Prin- 
ter to the Court, Bookfeller, Almanack-maker, Aftrolo- 
ger, Chemift, and Firft Phyfician. Meffengers daily ar- 
_ rived from the moft refpectable houfes in Germany, Po- 
land, Hungary, Denmark, and even from England, for 
the purpofe of confulting him refpeCting the future for- 
tunes of new-born infants, acquainting him with the 
hour of their nativity, and foliciting his advice and direc- 
tions as to their management. Many volumes of this . 
fingular correfpondence are ftill preferved in the Royal 
Library at Berlin. The bufinefs of this fortunate adept 
increafed fo rapidly, that he found it neceflary to employ 
_a number of fubaltern affiftants, who, together with their 
Matter, realized confiderable fortunes. He died in high 
_ reputation and favour with his fuperftitious-cotempora- 
~ ries: and Thurneifen’s Aftrological Almanack is yet 
 publifhed in fome of the lefs enlightened provinces of 
Germany. But it may be afked, how it happens, that an © 
art which determines the fate of mortals, and afcertains 
the impaffable limits of human life, can at the fame time 
produce’ the means of prolonging it? This I fhall now 
proceed to account for. The teachers of divination 

maintained that not only men, but all natural bodies 
i ese | F plants, 


\ 
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plants, animals, nay whole countries, including every 
place and family, were under the government of fome 
“particular planet. As foon'as the mafters of the oc- 
CULT scizNcE had difcovered, by their tables, under 
what conftellation the misfortune or diftemper of any 
erfon originated, nothing farther was required, than 
that he fhould remove to a dwelling ruled by an oppofite 
-planet, and confine himfelf exclufively to fuch articles of 
food and drink as-were under the influence of a different 
Star. In this artificial manner they contrived to form a 
_fyftem, or peculiar claflification of planets, namely lunar — 
folar, mercurial, and the like—and hence arofe a con- 
» fufed mafs df dietetic rules, which, when confidered with 
reference to the purpofes of health, cleanlinefs, exercife, 
_&c. form a remarkable contraft to thofe of the Greeks. — 
_. Neither was this preventive and repulftve method 
confined merely to perfons who fuffered under fome bo- 
_dily diforder ; even individuals who enjoyed a good ftate 
of health, if an unlucky conftellation happened to fore- 
_ bode a fevere difeafe, or any other misfortune, were di- 
rected to choofea place of refidence influenced by a more 
friendly ftar ;—or to make ufe of fuch aliment only as, 
_ being under the aufpices of a propitious ftar, might coun- 
teract the malignant influence of its adverfary. 
_ It was alfo pretty generally -believed and maintained, 
that a fort of intimate relation or fympathy fubfifted be- 
. tween metals and plants; hence the names of the latter 
were given to the former, in order to denote this fup- 
. pofed-conneCtion and aflinity.. ‘The correfponding me- 
_talswere melted into,a common mafs, under a certain 
_ planet, and were formed into {mall medals or coins, with 
..the firm perfuafion, that he who carried fuch a piece 
about his perfon, might confidently expect the whole fa- 
your and protection of the planet, thus reprefented. ~. 
_., The tranfition from one degree of fofly to another is 
_eafy; and this may help us to account for the fhocking “— 
_delufions practifed in the manufacturing and wearing of 
metallic amulets of a peculiar mould, to which were attri- 
buted, by a fort of magic influence, the power and pro- 
tection of the refpective planet: thefe charms were 
sii | — thought 
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thought to poffefs virtue fufficient to over-rule the bad 
effects prefaged by an unlucky hour of birth, to promote 
to places of honour and profit, and to be of potent eff- 
cacy in matters of commerce and matrimony. ‘The Ger- 
“man foldiers, in the dark and fuperftitious ages, believed, 
that if the figure of Mars, caft and engraved in the fign 
of the Scorpion, were worn about the neck as an amu- 
let, it would render them invulnerable, and infure fuc- 
cefs to their military enterprifes: hence amulets were 
then found upon every foldier, either killed in battle or 
- taken prifoner. : 

But let us quit a fubje& which exites difguft, by exhibit- 
ing fuch glaring deviations from truth and reafon. It is 
much more pleafant to dwell upon examples, which af- 
ford fatisfatory proof, that the -human mind has never 
been evitirely and univerfally debafed, and that there have 
always exifted fome individuals, though few in number, 
who would not-fubmit their neck to the yoke of popular 
prejudice, and whofe fuperior talents and virtues refcued © 
them from the impofitions of general folly or depravity. 
A memorable inftance of this rare merit is to be found in 
the Noble Venetian Lewis Cornaro, whofe hiftory il- 
luftrates this agreeable and inftruiive truth, that Nature, 
left to ‘herfelf, or, in other words, a mode of life and 
diet properly adapted and regularly perfifted in, will at- 
_ chieve great things; and that a frame difordered and even 
reduced to the brink of the grave, may yet be re-eftablifh- 
ed, and preferve its health and vigour for a great number 
of years. 3 

Cornaro had been a profeffed epicure and libertine, till 
he-entered into the fortieth year of hisage. His confti- 
tution was fo. far reduced by the colic, rheumatic pains, 
fevers, &c. that his phyficians at length affured him that 
the could not furvive much longer than two months ; 
that‘no medicines whatever could avert this cataftrophe, 
and that the only poflible means of preferving ‘his life 
would bearegular adherence to a frugal diet.’ He-pune- 
tually followed this advice, perceived ;fymptoms of con- 
valefcence within a few days, from the commencement 
of his plan of reformation, and, after the lapfe of twelve 

| F 2 months, 
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months,was not only completely reftored, but fouud him. 
felf ina better ftate of health than he had ever been during 
-any period of his life. He refolved therefore to confine 
himielf to a {ull more parfimonious regimen, and to take 
nothing but what he judged to be ab{olutely requifite for 
his fupport. ‘Thus, during /ixty years, he confined him- 
delf to exactly twelve ounces of food a-day, (bread and 
other nourifhment included, ) with thirteen ounces of bev- 
erage. It fhould be obferved, that during: this long pe- 
riod he carefully avoided violent heat, cold, paffions, and 
extremes of every kind; and by rigidly and uniformly 
adhermg to this moderate diet, not only his body, but 
his mind alfo acquired fo Pcyned a tone, than no 
common incidents could affect them. Ata very advanc- 
ed age he loft a law-fuit which involved pecuniary con- 
cerns of great importance, and on account of which two 
of his brothers died of broken hearts ;—but he ftill re- 
tained his ufual health and tranquillity. His carriage 
was accidentally overturned, and dragged along by the . 
horfes, ‘in confequence ot avhich his arms and legs were 
diflocated. He caufed them, however, to be reduced 
again, and, without taking any, medicines, was ina thort 
time reftored. 

The following is a ftriking inftance of the dangerous 
effects attending the flighteft deviation from long cuftom 
and habit: When Cornaro had reached his eightieth 
year, his friends prevailed upon him to add a {mall por- 
tion to his daily quantum of food; alleging that his ad- 
-vanced age neceflarily called for additional fupport. AL - 
though he was not convinced by this argument, being of 
opinion, that, with the gradual decreafe of ftrength, our 
powers of diveftion. are likewife impaired, and that we 
ought to diminifh rather than to increafe our food, in | 
proportion to the decay of Nature ; yet he yielded to the 
folicitations of his friends, and increafed his food. from 
twelve to fourteen, and his drink from thirteen to fixteen 
ounces,, ‘“ Scarcely,’’ to quote the words of ourcdietetic 
- weteran,.** had I proceeded in this new mode of living 
“for ten days; before Ifound my fpirits vifibly affected , 
a eare lh peevith temper fucceeded to my former cheer; 

ff | “ Fulnefs 
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* fulnefs and gaiety, fo that [became a burden to myfelf 
“and others. ‘This change of temper was followed by 
“< fymptoms {til more alarming. On the twelfth day, 
‘* | was attacked with a pain in my fide, which continued 
‘© for twenty-four hours together, and foon after found 
“ myfelf opprefled by a fever that raged with unabating 
“ fury for thirty-five days, fo that my life was at times 
“ defpaired of. By the bleffing of God, however, on 
“returning to my former regimen, I recovered from 
“this fhock, and now enjoy, in my eighty-third year, 
** perfect health of body and ferenity of mind: I can 
*¢ mount my horfe without affiftance ; I can climb fteep 
“ precipices, and but lately I wrote a comedy abound- 
“« ine with traits of innocent mirth and raillery. , When 


TJ return home, after being engaged in my private af- 


*¢ fairs, or from attending the councils of {tate, | feel inex- 
“ preflible fatisfaction in the company of my grandchil- 
“¢ dren, eleven in number, whofe education, amufe- 


_ “ment, and fongs, are the comfort of my age. — I fre- 


“quently join them in finging, as my voice is now {tron- 
“ ser and clearer than | ever knew it tobein my youth, 
‘* and as my happinefs is not difturbed by the complaints,. 
“ the morofenefs, and melancholy humours, fo frequently 
«* the lot of intemperate old age.” - 

In this happy frame of body and mind, Cornaro attain- 
ed to his hundredth year; his virtuous and memorable 
example, however, has hitherto had but few imitators. 
He found by adual obfervation and experience that a ftrict 


and uniform regimen, or a regular daily allowance of 


food and drink afcertained by weight, was the beft me-- 


‘thod he could purfue, for the purpofe of prolonging his 


life. He did not wifh however to be underftood, nor 
does it follow in general, that this or any other precife 
portion of nutrimentis to be held out asa proper ftandard, 
by which ail per/ons are to regulate their diet. Hisadvice, _ 


' that we fhould take no more food than what is abfolutely 


neceflary to our fubfiftence, may be thus ‘explained ; 


| namely, that the reftoration of {trength derived from fup- 
plies of nutriment, ought to bear an exact proportion to 


the loffes fuftained by the body, He, for inftance, who 
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a 
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{pends little of his time in bed and much in'the open air 
takes frequent exercife, is conflantly employed in fome 
laborious occupation, makes long journeys on: foot or 
horfeback, or the/like, will feel himfelf refrefhed. and: 
ftrengthened after partaking -of a plentiful meal, and: 
cheering beverage; fuch a repaft is even indifpenfable to 
him, to recruit the fources of his mufcular ftrength an@ 
activity. If, on the other hand, a perfon who lounges: 
away half of his time in bed, or upon the fofa, were to 
_confume a quantity of food equal to the former, he would» 
no doubt feel himfelf heavy and uncomfortable. Yet 
here too, the confequent lofs of ftrength may vary m 
degree, in different fedentary perfons; and this citcum- 
{tance will-afford me an opportunity, in the fequel, to’ 
apply to individual cafes the doctrines fuggefted by the 
experience of Cornaro. | e 
There was another period, during which b/cod-letting 
_ eame into general ufe, and obtained great credit, as one 
of the moft effectual means of prolonging life: while 
the fuperfluity and vitiated ftate of the blood, or what 
phyficians term a plethoric habit, was fuppofed to be a 
principal caufe of early diffolution. Through the veins 
thus regularly opened, at certain feafons, the fuperfluous 
or vitiated blood was fuppofed to be emitted, while that 
of a more falubrious quality was left behind. Confider- 
ed asa remedy, phlebotomy muft certainly be allowed to 
poffefs its ufes, and it is fometimes a neceflary expedient, _ 
to produce an immediate diminution in the fulnefs of the 
blood, particularly when the time is too fhort, and the. 
danger too prefling, to admit of any other method for 
effecting that purpofe. As there can be no doubt, that; 
blood-letting is an invaluable remedy in many diforders, . 
it is the more peculiarly incumbent on the practical phy-~ — 
fician, to diftinguifh with care thofe caies, in which imau- 
nent danger may be averted, and health reftored by the - 
ufe of it. I am of opinion, that there are two cafes, and 
only two, in which venetection is likely to be attended, 
with realadvantage ; 1{t, When it is required to prevent 
the fluids from gaining accefs to the parts more effential 
to life; and adly, Where means mult be fpeedily ufed _ 
to. ° 
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to. ‘iia a threatened ilAeamantions in thé inteftines, 
But, even in thefe two cafes, the intelligent phyfician is 
at no lofs for other remedies, which may be frequently 
‘adminiftered, with greater probability f fuccefs. In 
the treatment of every diforder, it is neceflary to felect 
that remedy, which is found moft fuitable to the flage of 
the complaint. And here we have no occafion to ftart — 
the queftion, Whether the method and the: means, by 
which the difeafe is checked and health’ reftored, are, in 
the end, beft calculated to prolong the life of the patient? 
Phyficians profeffionally look upon, every difeafe as an 
evil, which cannot be too fpeedily removed ; and it would — 
be to hazard the recovery of, their’ patients, in many 
cafes, were they to walte time in refleCing’ upon the © 
confequences of the remedy, with refpett to its influence 
on the duration of life. Hence the art of prolonging 
life, ftridly fpeaking, is. not a diftinct branch of medi: 
cine, but rather forms a feparate art, and as fuch is the 
common property of all: it fhould therefore conftitute'a 
part of the education and ftudies of every rational indi- 
vidual, whatever be his other engagements and occupa- 
tions. —The abfurd notion, that blood- letting is ufeful and. 
neceflary to the prolongation of human life, is {till pretty 
generally received among the common people of all 
countries.‘ Neither the good nor the bad days, fuperttiti- 
oully marked in the almanacks for amufing the vulgar, 
can palliate or juftity the mifchiefs, with which this dan- 

erous error is pregnant. Bleeding can be of fervice 


‘only, y when i It: is performed at a proper time; and to ex- 


els. my opinion. oft It, in A few words, it is preys noxious 


01 the healthy. 


‘The blood . contains’ “anid affords to the bones, liga- 


ments, tendons, membranes, mufcles, nerves, veflels ; in 


fhort, to the whole organized body, all the parts which 


4 orm ‘the bones, ligaments, tendons, &c. Each of thefe 


‘pacts is evolyed from the blood, and adapted to its pro- 
per place, in fo artificial a manner, that the human mind | 


As totally at a lofs to comprehend, how this operation is 


petormed neither have the refearches of the moft 
F 4 ERO. Cette. 
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acute and attentive obferver been able to account for if. 

And as the blood ferves to fupply the wafte, and to make 

up the loffes, which thofe parts occafionally fuftain, it 
may be éonfidered as the original fource of our. whole 

organization. By its ftimulating powers it alfo caufes 

- the heart and the arteries to contract; and by that 

means preferyes the circulating motion, by which it is 

propelled through all the parts of the body, for the pur- 

_ pofes defigned by Nature. 

Now it requires little reflection to perceive, that he 
who waftes this vital fluid, thereby obftructs and, as it 
were, cuts off the fources of his fupport and regeneration. 
And though it be true, that the blood eyacuated by pe- 
‘riodical bleedings is foon reproduced by the activity of 
the vital powers, yet this reftoration is not effected with- 
out confiderable efforts, and at the expence of the 
whole machine. As this exertion, therefore, is a oreat 
preflure upon the vital powers, it muft of courfe be at-. 
tended with a proportionate degree of their confumption. 
It is too well known, that the corrupted part of the 
blood cannot be. feparated from the mafs, fo that the 
found and uncorrupted particles alone may remain be, 
hind. If the quality of the blood ever become vitiated 
and difeafed ; if itbe too thick and vilcous, or too acrid, 
and diffolved, the whole mafs participates in the infectious 
taint ; neither i is it in the power of art. to contrive any 
‘method, by which the corrupted part may be kept afun- 
der, from that which is in a found ftate.—It would be 
equally unreafonable to expect that a fpoiled cafk of wine 
could be cured of its tartnefs, by drawing or tapping the 
acid and impure portion from the top, and leaving the 
fweet and wholefome part behind.—Laftly, experience 
has fhewn in numberlefs inftances, that perfons accuf- 
-tomed to frequent blood-letting are not only rendered 
more delicate in their conftitutions, and thereby more 
fubject to difeafes, but alfo that they die, in general, at 
-an earlier age than others; and though cafes have occur. ° 
red of fome perfons who, having been bled twice or four 
times ayer have neverthelefs arrived at a confiderable 
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_age, thefe inftances only prove, that venefection was to 
them a proper medical remedy, perhaps adapted to their 
peculiar habit df body; or that the activity of their vital 
powers, their mode of life, and other fayourable'circum- 
{tances, internal and external, may have been fufficient 
to counterbalance the dangerous confequences refulting 
from the frequent lofs of this eflential fluid, f 


On the Doétrine of Transfufion. 


At atime when the fhortnefs of life was imputed to 
a diftempered ftate of the blood; when all difeafes were 
afcribed to this caufe, without attending to the whole of 
what relates to the moral and phyfical nature of man, a 
conclufion was eafily formed, that a radical removal of 
the corrupted blood, and a complete renovation of the 
entire mafs, by fubftitution, was both practicable and ef- 
fectual. The fpeculative mind of man was not at a lofs 
to devife expedients, or rather attempts to. effect this de- 
firable purpofe ; and this undoubtedly was one of the 
boldeft, moft extraordinary, and moft ingenious attempts 
ever made to lengthen the period of human life. I al- 
lude here to the famous fcheme of transfujion or of in- 
troducing the blood of one animal body into that of another ; 
a curious difcovery, attributed to ANDREAS Lisavius, 
Profeflor of Medicine and Chemiftry in the Univerfity of 
Halle, who, in the year 1615, publicly recommended ex- 
perimental effays to afcertain the fact. Libavius was an 
Honeft and f{pirited eppofer of the Theofophic Sy{tem, 
founded by the bombaftic Paracelfus, and fupported by 
‘a numerous tribe of credulous and frantic followers. 
_ Although Libavius was not totally exempt from the 
fafhionable follies of that age, fince he believed in the | 
tranfmutation of metals, and fuggefted to his pupils the 
wonderful powers of potable gold; yet he diftinguifhed ra- 
tional Alchemy from the fanatical fyftems then in repute, 
and zealoufly defended the former againft the difciples of 
_ Galen,as well as‘thofe of Paracelfus. He made a number 
of important difcoveries in Chemiftry, and was unquef- 
tionably the firft profeffor in Germany, who read uae 
$4 ca 
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cal Lectures, upon. pure principles of affinity, unconnects, 
ed with the extravagant notions of the Theofophifts *. |. 
a iano eat agate ge 


_*© Asthis remarkable feé, was founded ‘upon the doétrines of 
Paracelfus, during the latter part of the fixteenth and the begin- 
ning of the feventeenth centuries ; and as the fociety known by 
the hame of Rofecrucidns, or Rofencrucians, has not been without 
its followers and propagators, in different fhapes, even to the pre- 
fent time, I fhall here prefent the reader with a concife account of 
the origin and tenets of that fanatical fe. 

We find this order firlt publicly announced to the world, in a 
book. publifhed in the German language, at Regenfburg,~ in the 
year 1614, with the following title: ** The Univerfal and General 
Reformation of the World, together with.an Account of the famous Frater- ~~ 
nity of the Rofencrucians”? In the work is an intimation, that the 
members of the fociety had been fecretly at work, for a century 
preceding, and that-they had come to the knowledge of many, 
great and important fecrets, which, if commaunicated to the world, 
would promote the happinefs of man. .An Adventurer of the 
name. of Cwristian Rosenxrevz is faid.to have founded this 
order, in the fourteenth century, after having been previoufly ini- 
tiated in the fublime wifdom of the Eaft, during his:trayels in 


_ Egypt and Fez. According to what we can learn from this work, 


the intention of the founder, and the final aim of the fociety, ap- 
pear to have been the accumulation of wealth and treafures, by 
means of fecrets known only to the members 3 and by a proper 
diftribution of theie treafures among Princes.and Potentates,) to 


‘promote the grand fcheme of the fociety, by producing ‘ agene- 


ral revolution of all things.” In their ** Confeffion of Faith” there 
are many bold and fingular dogmas, among others that the end of 
the world is at hand ; that a general reformation of men and man- 
ners will fpeedily take place ; that the wicked fhall be expelled or 
fubdued, the Jews converted, and the doérines of Chrift propa- 
gated over the whole earth. The Rofencrucians not only believe 
that thefe events muft happen; but they alfo endeavoured to ac- 
celerate them by unremitted exertions. To their faithful votaries 
and followers they promifed abundance of celeftial wifdom; un; 
fpeakable riches, exemption from difeafe, an immortal ftate of 
ever-blooming youth, and above all, the Philofopher’s Stone. 
Learning and improvement of the mind were,‘by this order, con- 
dered as fuperfluous, and defpifed. . They found all knowledge 
in the. Bible ; this, however, has been fuppofed rather a pretext to. 


obviate a charge, which was brought againft them, of not believing 


jn the Chriftian Religion. The truth is, they imagined them- 
felves fuperior to Divine Revelation, and fuppofed every ufeful ace 
quifition, every virtue.to be derived from the influence of the 


‘Deity on the fonl of man. Jn this, as well as many other roles 


efs to’ 
teverc as a meflengerof the Divinity. Like him, they pretend to 
143 8 : cure 
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The firlt experiments relative to.the transfufion of - 
the blood, appear to have been made,, and that” with, 
great propriety, on the lower animals., ‘The blood of, 
the young, healthy, and vigorous was transfufed into the. 
old and infirm, by means of a delicate tube, placed in a: 
vein opened for that purpofe. ‘The effeét of this opera- 
tion was furprifing and important: aged and decrepit 
animals were foon obferved to become more lively, and. 
to move with greater eafe and rapidity.. By the indefa~ 
tigable exertions of Lower, in England, of DENNIs, in, 
France, and of Morirz Horrman, and others, in Ger- 
many, this artificial mode of renovating the life and {pi- 
rits was fuccefsfully continued, and even brought to fome: 
degree of perfeGtion.—The vein ufually opened in the 
arm of a patient was reforted to for the purpofe of tranf. - 
fufion; into this a {mall tube was placed in a perpendicu- 
lar direction; the fame vein was then opened ina healthy, 
individual, but more frequently in an animal, into 
which another tube was forced in a reclining direction ; 
both the fmall tubes were then flidden into one another ; 
and im that pofition the delicate a&t of transfufion was 
fafely performed. When the operation was completed 
the vem was tied up in the fame manner as in blood- 
letting.—Sometimes a quantity of blood was drawn from, 
the patiént, previous to the experiment taking place. 
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cure ali difeafes, through Faith and the power of imagination ;-~ 
to hea! the mot mortal diferders by a touch, or even by fimply 
jooking at the patient.” The Univerfal Remedy was likewife a 
grand fecret of the order, the difcovery of which was promifed to 
ali its faithful members. . iis | yA | 
I think it unneceffary to enumerate any more of fauch impious 
fancies; if the Founder of this ftill lurking fe&, now partly rewi- 
ved, had not afferted, with altonifhing effrontery, that human life | 
was capable of prolongation, like a fire kept up by combuftible 
matter, and that he was in the pofleffion of a fecret, which cduld 
verify his affertion. -It is evident, however, from:the teftimony of 
the above mentioned Libavius, a man of unqueftionabie veratity> 
that this doughty champion in Medical Chemifiry, or rather Al- 
chemy, Paracelfus, notwithRanding his bold affertions, died at 
Salzburg in Germany, in the Hofpital of St. Stephen’s in 14 413 
and that hits death was principally brought on by ‘the irreg ular 
and diffolute mode of life, which he had for a long time sihnl exe) 
ABS : : As 
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As few perfons however were to be found, that would 
agree to part with their blood to others, recostele was 
generally had to animals, and moft frequently to the 
calf, the lamb, and the ftag. . ‘Thefe being laid upon a 
table, and tied fo as to be unable to move, the operation 
was performed in the manner before defcribed. | 
In fome inftances, the good effects of thefe experi- 
ments were evident and promifing, while they excited 
the greateft hopes of the future improvement and pro-) 
grefs of this new art. But the increafing abufes practifed 
by bold. and inexpert adventurers, together with the 
great number of cafes, whereim it proved unfuccefsful, 
induced the different governments of Eyrope to put an 
entire {top to the practice, by the f{tricteft prohibitions, 
And, indeed, while the conftitutions of men differ from 
each other i materially, as they now do, this is, and 
ever will be, a hazardous, if not a defperate remedy. — 
The blood of every individual is /ui generis, or of a vu 
culiar nature, and congenial with that body only, t 
which it belongs, and in which it is generated. Hace 
our hope of prolonging human life, by artificial evacua- 
tions and injections, muit neceflarily be difappointed. 

‘We are not however to fuppofe, that thefe and fimi- 
lar purfuits, during the ages of which we treat, as well 
as thofe which fucceeded, were folely or chiefly followed 
by mere adventurers and “fanatics. No, the greateft wits 
and geniufes of thofe times, together with the moft _ 
learned and eminent men, deemed them objects worthy 
of their fedulous attention! Lorp Bacon, that fagacious 
explorer of ‘the arcana of Nature, that luminary of 
{cience and talents, reprefents life as a flame, which is 
~- continually wafted by the furrounding atmofphere, and 
aflerts that a// the fluids of the body may from time’ to 
time be renovated, and that fuch renovation is neceffary, | 
The remedies, which he prefers and prefcribes, are 
conformable to this hypothefis. To prevent the external 
-confumption produced by the circumambient air, he re- 
commends the bath, and, after it, friction, with oils 
and falves, with a view to fortify the pores, and exclude 
the influertce of the external air. ‘To counteract the in- 
| terngl . 
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ternal wafte of the body, he inculcates the propriety of 
a cooling moderate diet, and, above all, extols the nar- 
cotic or foporific remedies, as the true balm of life, and 
beft adapted to attain the defired effect.—Tranquillity of 
mind, and a cooling diet, may no doubt be very necef- 
fary in fome cafes, where there is too great an irritabi- 
lity of temperament, and where the circulation of the 
blood is too rapid. But to a phlegmatic habit, they will 
rather be injurious than ferviceable. Narcotic remedies, 
too, ane but ill qualified to cool and moderate the body, 
fince they never fail to a&t as a certain ftimulus, are at- 
tended with heat and relaxation, and therefore mutt ac- - 
celerate the confumption of the vital powers: that fleep, 
alfo, which is artificial, and which they have a tendency 
to induce, cannot upon the whole be falutary. It is no 
lefs evident, that the vital power fupplied by heat or ca- 
loric, (which is principally evolved from the air*, and in- 
troduced into the body by means of refpiration,) muft be 
much lefs confiderable during ileep, than while we are 
awake. | : 

For improving the fluids of the aged, and renovating | 
the dry and corrupted part of them, Lord Bacon thinks, | 
nothing can be put in competition with powerful laxa- | 
tives, and advifes the ufe of a full courfe of them, every | 
two or three years at leaft. . Thefe remedies are, in his | 
opinion, the beft qualified to evacuate vitiated humours, 
and afterwards to produce, in lieu of them, milder and 
more healthy juices. The exhauited and, as it were, 
thirity veflels may be replenifhed and ftrengthened, ac- 
cording to his ideas, by a refrefhing and nourifhing diet, 

However plaufible this theory may appear, the exe. 
-cution of it is impracticable, and the bafis on which it 
refts, merely conjectural. If it were poffible to with. 
draw the impure part of the fluids from the body, by 
means of evacuants, and at the fame time to remove the 


yey | 

We fhall have occafion to infitute a particular inquiry into 
the properties of air, in the next Chapter, from which it will ap- 
pear, that one fpecies of air is more noxious to the vital power than 
another, and that there is a greater confurmption of it in one, than 


in the other, aur oy ne : 
niet 6 caufes 
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eaujés, which produce the tendency to corruption, then 
the doétrine laid down by Lord Bacon would deferve 
“every praife, andthe moft minute attention to its merits. - 
“But it ought to be obferved, that the activity and energy 
of the whole organifed fy{tem:1s indifpenfably neceflary 
‘in the procefs of feparating the noxious or ufelefs par- 
‘ticles. As, therefore, laxatives remove only the more” 
watery fluids; as they have a bad effeét on the ftomach 
and inteftines, by rendering them too irritable, and con- 
tequently lefs tonic or vigorous; as the bile, a fluid fo 
' -effential to the concoétion of food and affimilation of ali- 
‘mentary matter, is thereby ufelefsly wafted ; as the 
‘balance between the folid and fluid parts of the body is 
in this manner deftroyed ; and as the vital -powers mutt 
fuftain a confiderable degree of diminution ‘in affording — 
fupplies, to repair what is loft;—the precarious nature - 
‘of evacuants, as the means of prolonging human life, 
‘appears too evident to require farther illuftration. — 
sItis not, therefore, in fuch remedies as thefe, which | 
can only be employed with fafety, where a judicious at- 
_ ‘tention is paid to the cafe and circumftances of the -pa- 
tient, that we ought to confide, as the moft proper to_ 
prolong the period of our exiftence: we muft fearch-for 
means lefs dangerous, and more effectual. 

There is a pretty numerous clafs of men, who profefs 
to calculate the length ef their lives, not fo much by the 
number of years or days they have lived, as by the ufe 
they’ have made of them, or, to {peak more plainly, ‘by 
the.quantum of fenfual pleafure they have enjoyed. 
Perfons of this caft, though fully fenfible of the unavoid- 
able confequences, are not averfe to what is called ‘wing 
jit. Accuftomed to reckon only upen the enjoyments 
ot’ life,‘ they wifh to attain thefe ina: fhorter: period of 
tinie, and in more-rapid‘fuccéflion, rather than‘flowly 
ana’ by- degrees; -efpecially as the duration of our ‘life 
ever remains uncertain. Men of this fanguine character 
may (ve aptly compared to a plant’ forced in a' hot-houle, 
which will indeed grow up fuddenly, but, .if contrafted 
with a plant of flower growth, or any kind,of fruit 
which gradually ripens to maturity, will be found-much 

| | a ; degenerated, 
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degenerated, neither poffeffing the folidity and ftrength 
of ftalk, nor the aftringent, aromatic, and other. proper- 
‘ties, in that vigour and perfeCtion which we find in. ve- 
getables raifed in the open air. Many fimilar hot-houfe 
plants are difcoverable among men,,in the different {tages 
of fociety. In childhood, they difplay the premature a¢- 
“quirements of youth ; in youth, they thew the fenfe, am- 
bition, and other qualifications of manhood ; and before - 
they have well paffed through the prime of virility, they 
are either fnatched away by untimely death, or. their fa- 
* culties become blunted and impaire Pb a 
It is the unalterable plan of Nature, to proceed era- 
dually in her operations; all outrage and extravagance 
militate againft her eftablifhed laws. The trae ‘enjoy- 
ient of life does not confift in the hafty purfuit of plea- 
fure, nor in the intemperate indulgence of our fenfual 
appetites. ‘The epicure is foon difordered by dangerous 
furteit, in confequence of his indulgence in a variety of 
“highly-flavoured difhes, and is obliged to fpend that time 
‘In reluGtant confinement, which he propofed to:devote 
to his bottle, to his debauchery, or to fome feene.of 
- ¢gaiety; hé is compelled to lead as’ it were a vegetable 
life, fearcely pitied by his friends, and in the “Fulleft 
fenfe of the word, ‘to exi/ rather than to Jive. 
In one refpect, we have little occafion to extol our 
Own enlightened: age, at the: expenfe of thofe which 
‘are fo frequently and juftly termed dark: T allude to 
the bold and artful defigns of impofture, and particularly 
medical impofture. We daily fee illiterate and audacious 
‘empirics fport with the lives of a credulous public, that 
“feem obftinately refolved to fhut their ears againit all the 
duggeftions of reafon and experience. | 

_ The hoft of empirics and mountebanks, that infeft-our 
me cities, andthe tin@ures,: effences, and’ balms of 
life fo much in vogue even with the polifhed claffes; the 
-celeftial beds, the enchanting magnetic powers, -lately 
- introduced into this country by Mefmer, and: his nume- 
“rous difciples; the ‘prevailing indifference to all dictetic 
precepts; the fingular impofition pradtifed on many fe- 
Mua: aS males, 
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males, in perfuading them to wear the inert acromatid 
belts (which {hall be further noticed in the ninth chap- 
ter); the ftrange infatuation of the opulent to pay frve 
guineas for a pair.of metallic tracfors*, not worth a fixs 


. 3 ) 
* The Monthly Reviewers, in examining Mr. Perkin’s pamph- 
Yet on that fubjedt, after having informed the reader, that a Dr. 
Willard, an American pra@itioner, the author himfelf; and four 
other perfons, had purpofely burnt themfelves with a red hot piece 
of iron, fo that blifters were raifed, in order to experience the 
anodyne effects of the tractors, and that all thefe living witneflés 
obtained relief ina few minutes, proceed in the following words: 
‘‘This zeal for knowledge is truly edifying, efpecially as the 
tractors are generoufly prefented to.the public at only five guineas 
a pair; and it is clear that one pair would fuffice to cure all the 
burns and fcalds of a large parifh. Why are not fuch luculent ex- . 
periments repeated here? If Mr. P. or any admirer of the dif- 
covery would fubmit to have a red hot poker run into fome part of 
his body not neceffary to life (into that part were honour’s lodged, 
according to Butler, for example,) in any public coffee-houfe 
within the bills of mortality, and would afterwards, heal the 
wound in prefence of the company, in ten minutes, or in half as 
many hours, by means of the tractors, the moit ftony-hearted in- 
 fidel could not refit {uch a demonftration.. Why trifle with in- © 
ternal inflammations when fuch an outward and vifible fign might 

be afforded? 
«Mr. Perkins has taken fome pains, in the firft part of his 
‘pamphlet, to fhew that the operation of his rods is not derived 
from animal magnetifm. In our opinion, this is an unneceflary 
piece of trouble in England, where there isa conftant fucceflion. 
of fimilar pretenfions. The virgu/a divinatoria, and the baguette of — 
the juggler, are the genuine prototypes of this myftery. We 
were indeed rejoiced, on Dr. Perkins’s account, to find that the 
Connedlicut Society had only denounced him as a Me/meri/f?; we 
trembled, Jeft he fhould have been put into the inquifitorial hands 
of the old women, as a white witch. | aN 
*« To trace the relations and dependencies of projects fimilar to 


that of Dr. Perkins, would now be a work of more labour than _ 


utility. The fund of.public credulity is an inexhauftible refource 
for thofe who can refolve to levy contributions on it. In vain is 
the fpirit of quackery exorcifed in one form ; it rifes again imme- 
diately, ‘ with twenty ghaftly murders on tis head, to pufb us from cur 
Jeols.’? We, who have contemplated the progrefs of real know- 
ledge, during a long courfe of years, have feen many bubbles like 
this glitter for a moment, and then difappear for ever. People 
may talk of Me/merijm or Perkinifm ; but we confider all fuch va- 
rieties as belonging to the old and extenfive clafs, Charlatani/m.?— 

- Monthly Review, April 1799, pp. 463 and 464. ema 
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pence; the tables for blood-letting, and other abfurdi- 
ties ftill inferted in popular almanacks, fufficiently evince, 
that this is far from being the ‘* Age of Reafon ;”” that 
the Temple of Superftition is yet thronged with number- 
lefs votaries ; that human reafon is full a, flave to the 
moft tyrannical prejudices ; and that there is no readier 

way to excite general attention and admiration, than to 
pretend to the myfterious and the marvellous. 

The vifionary fyftem of Jacos Béumen has lately 
been revived in fome parts of Germany. ‘The gholts 
and apparitions which had difappeared from the times of 
THomasius and SwEDENBORG, have again, it feems, 
deft their graves, to the great terror of fanaticifm. New 
prophets announce their Divine miflion, and, what is 
worfe, find implicit believers! The inventors of fecret 
medicines are rewarded by patents, and obtain no fmall 
celebrity ; while fome of the more conf{cientious, but lefs 
fortunate adepts, endeavour to amufe the public with 
popular /yftems of medicine! ‘Thefe, however, are harm- 
lefs, in comparifon with the daring experiments, of which. 
I fhall briefly fketch the hiftory. _ 

One of the moft dazzling and fuccefsful Inventors in 
modern times was Mzssmer, who began his career of 
Medical Knight-errantry at Vienna. His houfe was the 
mirror of high life; the rendezvous of the gay; the 
young and opulent were enlivened and entertained with 
continual concerts, routs, and illuminations. At a great 
expence he imported into Germany the firlt Harmonica 
from this country; he eftablifhed cabinets of natural cu- 
riofities, and laboured conftantly and fecretly in his’ che- | 
-mical laboratory: fo that he acquired the reputation of 
being a great Alchemift, a philofopher ftudioufly em- 
‘ployed in the moft ufeful and important refearches. 

In 1766 he firft publicly announced the object and 
nature of his fecret labours :—all his difcoveries centered. 
in the magnet -—which, according to his hypothe- 
fis, was the beft and fafeft remedy hitherto: propofed™ 
againit all difeafes incident to the human body. This 
declaration of Meflmer excited very general attention ; 
the more fo, as about the fame time he eftablifhed an 
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hofpital in his own houfe, into which he admitted a num 
_ ber of patients gratis. Such difintereftednefs procured, 
as might be expected, no fmall addition to his fame- 
He was befides, fortunate in gaining over many celebra- 
ted phyficians to efpoufe his opinions, who lavifhed the 
greateft enconiums on his new art, and were inftramen-: 
tal in communicating to the public a number of fuccels- 
ful experiments. "Phis: feené to Have furpaffed the ex- 
pectations of Mefimer, and induced him to extend his. 
original plan farther than it is likely he firft imtended. 
We find him foon.aftér afluming a more dogmatical and 
myfterious air, when, for the purpofe of fhining exclu- 
fively, he appeared in the charatter ofa Magician—his 
dé ‘and egotifm: would brook neither equal nor com- 
ith 
The common Loadftone, or Mineral Magnet, which 
is fo well known, did not appear to him fufficiently im- 
portant and mylterious ; ; he contrived an unufual one, 


to the effect of which he gave the name of * Animal. 


Magnetifm.’ Atter this he proceeded to a fill bolder: 
affumption, every where giving it out, that the mecon- 
ceivable powers of this fubtle fluid were centered in his: 
own perfon. Now the Mono-drama began 5 and Mefl- 
mer, at once the hero and chorus of the piece, performed. 
his part in a mafterly manrier. He placed the molt ner-. 
vous, hyfteric-and hypochondriac patients oppofite to 
him 5, and by the fole act ef ftretching forth his finger,, 


made them feel the moft violent fhocks. The effects of 


this wonderful power excited univerfal aftonifhment ; 
its activity and penetration being confirmed by whquel 
tionable teftimoni 1€8, from which it appeared, that blows,. 
fimilar to thole given by a blunt iron, could be impart- 
ed by the operator, while. he himfelf was feparated by . 
two doors, nay even by thick walls. The very look’ of 
this Prince of Jugglers had the power to excite: painful 
cramps and twitches iit his credulous and pr ejudiced’ = 
patients. 


‘This: ebonacetal tide ap fuccels inftigated his siete. ,: 


tigable genius to bolder attempts, efpecially as he had 
no level ‘e apenas to apprehend from the fuperftitious 
| multitude. 
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multitude. He roundly afflerted things of which he ne- 
ver offered the leaft fhadow of proof; and for the truth 
of which he had no other pledge to offer, but his own 
high reputation. At one time he could communicate 


his magnetic power to paper, wool, filk, bread, leather, 


{tones, water, &c.—at another he aflerted, that certain 
individuals poffeffed a greater degree of fulceptibility for 
_ this power than others. . | 1 

It muft be owned, however, to the honour of his co- 
temporaries, that many of them made it their bufinefs 


to encounter his extravagant pretenfions, and. refute his — 


dogmatical aflertions with the moft convincing arguments. 
Yet he long enjoyed the triumph of being fupported by 


blind followers, and their increafing number completely © 


overpowered the fuffrages of reafon. 

_Mefimer perceived at length, that he fhould never:be 
able to reach, in his native country, the point which he 
_ had fixed upon, as the termination of his magnetical 
career. The Germans began to difcredit his pompous 
claims; but it was only after repeated: failures in fome 
important promifed cures, that he found himfelf under the 
neceffity of feeking protection in Paris. There he met 
with a moft flattering reception, being carefled, and in 
a manner adored by a nation which has ever been extrava- 
gantly fond of every thing new, whimfical, and mytte- 
rious. Mefimer well knew how to turn this national 
propenfity to his own advantage. He addreffed himfelf 
particularly to the weak; to fuch as wifhed to be confi- 
dered men of profound knowledge, but who, when they 
are compelled to be filent from real ignorance, take re- 
fuge behind the impenetrable fhield of myftery.. The 
fafhionable levity, the irrefiftible curiofity, and the pe- 
culiar turn of the Parifians, ever folicitous to have fome- 
thing interefting for converfation, to keep their active 


imagination in play, were exactly fuited to the genius - 


and talents of the inventor of Animal Magnetifm. We 
need not wonder, therefore, if he availed himfelf of 


their moral and phyfical character, to enfure eafy en-. 


tr ance to his doétrines, and fuccefs to his pretended ex- 
| G 2 | periments : 
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periments: in faét, he found friends and admirers 
wherever he made his appearance*. s 
What fplendid ptomifes! what rich profpetts! Meff: 
.' mer, the greateft of philofophers, the moft virtuous of 
gmen, the phyfician of mankind, charitably opens his 
“arms to all his fellow-mortals, who ftand in need of com- 
fort and affiftance. No wonder that the caufe of magnes 
tifm, under fuch a zealous apoftle, rapidly gained ground, 
and obtairied every day large additions to the number of 
its converts. ‘Yo the gay, the nervous, and the diffipa- 
ted of all ranks and ages, it held out the moft flattering 
promifes. Men of the firft refpectability interefted them- 
felves in behalf of this new philofophy ; they anticipated 
in idea, the more happy and more vigorous race which 


* His firft advertifement was couched in the following high- 
founding terms: ‘* Behold a difcovery which promifes unfpeakable 
<* advantages tothe human race, and immortal fame to its author! 
‘* Behold the dawn of an univerfal revolution! A new race of 
**men fhall arife, fhall overfpread the earth, to embellifh it by 
* their virtues, and render it fertile by their induftry. Neither 
“* vicéy nor ignorance, fhall ftop their active career; they will 
«‘ know our calamities only from the records of hiftory. ‘The pro- 
*‘ longed duration of their life will enable them to plan and ac- 
“‘ complifh the moft laudable undertakings. The tranguil, | 
‘“the innocent gratifications of that primeval age will be reftored, 
_** wherein man laboured without toil, lived without forrow, and 
‘¢ expired without a groan! Mothers will no longer be fubje& to 
** pain and danger during their pregnancy and child-birth: their 
** progeny will be moré robuft and brave; the now rugged and 
‘* dificult path of education will be rendered fmooth and eafy ; 
«‘ and hereditary complaints and difeafes will be for ever banifhed 
“‘ from the future aufpicious race. Parents will impart to them 
“‘ the activitys energy, graceful limbs, and demeanour of the pri- 
“‘ mitive world. Fathers rejoicing to fee their pofterity of the 

-* fourth and fifth generations, will cnly drop like fruit fully ripe, 
_ at the extreme point of age! Animals.and plants, no lefs fuf- 
*¢ ceptible of the magnetic power than man, will be exempt from 
** the reproach of barrennefs and the ravages of diftemper. The 
-€ flocks in the fields, and the plants in the gardens; will be more 
“¢ vigorous and nourifhing, and the trees will bear more beautiful 
‘6 and lufcious fruits. ‘The human mind, once endowed with this: 
‘“¢ elementary power, will probably rife to {till more fublime and 
““ aftonifhing effects of nature:—who indeed is able to pronoun¢e 
- ¢ with certainty, how far this falutary influence may extend ?” 
a would 
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would proceed, as it were by enchantment, from the won- 
derful impulfive powers of Animal Magnetifm. Nay, 
eventhe French Government was fo far feduced by thefe 
flattering appearances, as to offer the German Adventu-. 
rer, thirty thoufand livres for the communication of his 
fecret art. He appears, however, to have under{tood 
his own intereft better than thus to difpofe of his hype- 
thetical property, which upon a more accurate inveftiga- 
tion might be objected to, as confifting of unfair articles 
of purchafe. He confequently returned the following 
anfwer to the credulous French Muinifters :—‘* That Dr. 
M. confidered his art of too great importance, and the 
abufes it might lead to, too dangerous for him at prefent, 
to make it public; that he muit therefore referve to 
himfelf the time of its publication, and mode of introduc- 
ing it to general ufe and obfervation ; that he would firft 
take proper meafures;to initiate or prepare the minds of: 
men, by exciting in them a fufceptibility of this great 
power ; and that he would then undertake to commu- 
nicate his fecret gradually, which he meant to do with- 
out hope of reward.”? ——* 

Mefimer, too politic to part with his fecret for fo fmall 
a premium, had a better profpect-in view; and his ap- 
parent difintereftednels and hefitation ferved only to 
found an over-curious public ; to allure more victims to 
his delufive practices ; and to retain them more firmly 
in their implicit belief. Soon after this, he was eafily 
prevailed upon to. inftitute a private fociety, into which 
none were admitted but fuch as bound themfelves by a 
vow to perpetual fecrecy. Thefe pupils he agreed: to, 
inftruct in his important myifteries, on condition of each 
paying him one hundred louis. In the courfe of fix 
months, having had notlefs than three hundred fuch pupils, . 
he realized a fortune of thirty thoufand louis. It appears, 
however, that his difciples did not long ahere to their en-. 
gagement: we find them feparating gradually from their 
profeflor, and eftablifhing fchools for the propagation of | 
his fyftem, with a view, no doubt, to reimburfe them- 
{elves for their expences in the acquifition of the mag- 
“ : G 3 Na  ‘metifing 
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netifing art.» But few of them having clearly underftood . 
the enigmatic terms and myfterious: doctrines of their 
foreign “matter, every new adept exerted himfelf to ex- 


- cél his fellov whibodrers'4 in additional explanations and in- 


ventions; others, who did not poffefs, or could. not, 
{pare the fum* of one hundred louis, were induftrioufly 
employed in ‘attempts to difcover the fecret, by their own 
ingenuity ; and thus arofe a great variety of magnetical » 
fects. At length, however, Meflmer’s authority became 
fafpe&ed ; his pecuniary acquifitions were now notori- 
ous, and our Aumane and difinterefted philofopher was 
aflailed with critical and fatirical animadverfions from 
every quarter. The futility of his procefs for medical. 
purpofes, as well as the bad confequences it might pro- 
duce in a moral poimt of view, foon became top of 
common converfation, and at length excited even the 
apprehenfions of Government. One dangerous effect of 
the magnetic aflociations was, that young. voluptuaries 
began to employ this art » to promote their libidinous and 
deftructive defigns. 

As foon as matters had taken this ferious turn, the 


_ French Government, much to its credit, deputed four 


® 


refpectable and unpr rejudiced men, to whort, were after- 
wards added four others of great learning and abilities, 

to inquire into, and appreciate the merits of the new dif. 
covery of animal magnetifm. hefe philofophers, among 
whom we find the illultrious names of Franklin and 
Lavoifier, recognized indeed very furprifing and unex- 
pected. phenomena i in the phyfical itate of magnetifed: in- 
dividuals; but they gave it as their- opinion, that the 


power of imagination, and not animal magnetifm had 


produced thefe effets. Senfible of the fuperior influ- 
ence, which the imagination can exert.on the human 
body, when it is effe@tuall ly: wrought upon, they per- , 
ce.ved, after a number of experiments and facts frequen- 
tly repeated, that Contact or ‘Touch, Imagination, Imita- 
tion, and excited Senfibility, were the real and. /ole caufes - 
of thofe phenomena, which had fo much confounded the 
rg the credulous, and the enthufiaftic ; that this . 
; boafted 
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‘boafted magnetic element, had no real exiftence in  na- 
ture; confequently that Meflmer himfelf was either an 
arrant Impoftor, or a deceived Fanatic. 

In the mean time, this magnetifing bufinefs had made 
mo fmall progrefs in Germany; a number of periodical 
and other publications vindicated its claims to public 
favour and attention ; and fome literary men, who had 
rendered themfelves juftly celebrated by their former 
writings, now appeared as bold and eager champions in 
fupport of this myftical doctrine. The ingenious Lava- 
TER undertook long journies for the propagation of 
Magnetifm and Somnabulifm*—and what manipulations 
and other abfurdities were not practifed on hyiterical 
young’ ladies in the city of Bremen? It is farther 
worthy of notice, that an eminent phyfician of that 
place, in a recent publication, does not {cruple to rank 

nagnetifm among medical remedies! Yet. it. muft be 
contefled, that the great body of the learned, through- 
out Germany , have endeavoured, by ftrong and impar- 
tial criticiim, to oppofe and refyte Animal Magnetifm, 
confidered as a medical fyftem. And how fhould it be 
otherwife, fince it is highly ridiculous to imagine, that 
violent agitations, fpafms, convulfions, &c. which are 
obvioufly fymptoms of a difeafed ftate, and which muft 


increafe rather than diminith the difpofition to nervous — 


difeafes, can be the means of 1 Inpro ving the conftitution, 
and ultimately prolonging human life? Every attentive 
perfon muit have obferved, that too frequent intercourfe 
between nervous and hypochondriac patients is infectious; 
and if this be the cafe, public aflemblies, for exhibiting 
magnetifed perfons, can neither be fafe nor proper. It 
is no fmall proof of the good fenfe of the people of this 
country, that theprorellors of this fanatical,art could not 


a. Somnabulifm i is the art..of exciting fleep i in perfons under the 
influence of Animal Magnetifm, with a view to obtain, or rather 
extort, during this artificial fleep, their verbal declarations and di- 
rections for curing the difeafes of body and mind. Sech was the 
rage for propagating this myftical nonfenfe, that even the pulpit 
was occafionally reforted to, in order tg.make~ not fair ponitents, 


“but. fair profelytes to the Sy ftem. 
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long maintain their ground; that they were foon ex- 
poled to public ridicule on the flage; and that the few 
who are {till left, are banifhed to the dark alleys and ob- 
{cure cellars of the metropolis. 

Some other plans for the prolongation of life deferve 
to be mentioned, though fearcely lefs abfurd than the 
preceding. AOL EF ede 

The French Count of St. German made large fums, 
by vending an artificial Tea chiefly compoted of Yellow: 
Saunders, Senna-leaves, and Fennel-feed ; puffing it off 
by the {pecious name of Yea for prolonging life. «It was 
once fwallowed with great avidity all over the Continent ; 
but its celebrity was fictive and its promifed benefi- 
cial effects weré never realized. © hth. SE ME 

Another impudent Adventurer, the Chevalier p’ A1L- 
Houp, prefented the world with a Powder, which met 
with fo large and rapid a fale, that he was very foon'en- 
abled to purchafe a whole Compté..' Inftead, however, 
of adding to the means of fecuring health and long life, 
this famous powder is well known to produce conftant 
indifpofition, and at length to caufe a moft miferable 
death ; beg compounded of certain drugs, which are 
of a poifonous nature, though flow in their operation:— 
And yet there are on the Continent, even to this day, 
feveral refpectable families who perfift in the ufe of this 
_ deleterious powder, from an ill-judged partiality for its 

inventor. Me ah 

Count Cacuiostro, that luminary of modern Im- 
poftors and Debauchees, prepared a very common fto- 
machic Elixir, which he fold at an enormous price, by 
the name of ** Balm of Life ;” pretending with unpa- 
ralleled aflurance, that by the ufe of this medicine he — 
had attained an age exceeding 200 years, and that he © 
was thereby rendered invulnerable to all attempts by 


_ poifon. Thefe bold affertions could not fail to excite 


very general attention. During his refidence at Straf- 
burgh, while he was defcanting, in a large and refpecta- — 
ble company, on the virtues of his antidote, his pride 
was mortified by a fevere check. A Phyfician who was 
prefent, and had taken part in the converfation, vee 
| ' the 
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the room privately, went to an Apothecary’s fhop, where 
having ordered two pills to be made of an equal fize, 
and agreeable to his dire€tions, he fuddenly appeared 
again before Caglioftro, and addreffed him as follows : 
‘¢ Here, my worthy Count, -are two pills; the one con- 
<< tains a mortal poifon ; the other is perfectly innocent ; 
‘«¢ choofe one of thefe, and {wallow it, and I engage to 
“ take that which you leave. ‘This will be confidered 
“< as a decifive proof of your medical fkill, and enable 
“the public’to afcertain the efficacy of your extolled 
“¢ Flixir.”” Caglioftro took the alarm, made a number - 
of apologies, but could not be prevailed upon to touch 
the pills. His opponent fwallowed both immediately, 
and ‘proved by his Apothecary, that they might be taken 
with the moft perfe&t fafety, being only made of com- 
mon bread. Notwithftanding the fhame of this detection, 
-Cagiioftro ftill retained numerous advocates and parti- 
fans, by circulating unfounded reports, and concealing 
his real character, by a variety of tricks. 

The infpired Farner Gassner, of Bavaria, afcribed | 
all difeafes, lamenefs, pally, &c. to diabolical agency, 
contending from the hiftory of Job, Saul, &c. recorded . 
in Sacred Writ, that Satan, as the grand enemy of man- 
kind, has a power to embitter and fhorten our lives b 
difeafes. Vaft numbers of credulous people flocked to 
this fanatic, for the purpofe of obtaining relief. Multi- 
tudes of patients, afflicted with nervous and hypochon- 
driacal complaints, befieged him as it were in his quarters 
every day !—all being ftimulated by a wild imagination, 
all eager to, view and acknowledge the works of Satan! 
—Men of literary character, even the Natural Philofo- 
phers of Bavaria, were hurried away by the ftream, 
and completely blinded by this fan€timonious Impoftor. | 

It is no lefs aftonifhing than true, that in the year 
1794, a Count THunN, at Leipzig, pretended to’ per- 
form miraculous cures on gouty, -hypochondriac, and 
hyfterical patients, merely by the impofition of his facred 
hands. He could not, however, raife many difciples in 
a place, that abounds with Sceptics and Unbelievers, | 


a 
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aa | 
It would be trefpaifing too much on the limits I have 
propofed to myfelf, were I to enumerate the various re. 
_ medies advertifed in the daily papers, both Britifh and 
Foreign, under the. fictitious and fraudulent pretence of 
prolonging life, I thall therefore only remark, in gene. 
ral, that all thefe celebrated {pecifics are obvioyfly. com- 
pofed upon wrong principles; inafmuch as their inven- 
tors proceed on the hypothetical idea, that difea/e is the © 
only caufe of shortening life ; and being thus miftaken, it 
ig no wonder that they carry the frengthening or bracing 
jyiteni to an extravagant degree. sey | 
The highelt point of bodily vigour and health may of 
—itfelf contribute to fhorten life; although no external 
cauies fhould appear to co-operate in haftening the con- 
fumptive procels. Nay, the very remedies we ufe, and 
the regimen we attend to, for the prevention or cure,of 
difeafes, may be of fuch a nature as to promote that 
. confumption, _ . nate eats 


On the abfurdity of Specific Remedies. 


From the doétrines now laid begore the reader, I hope 
I fhall not be thought unreafonable, in drawing this con- 
clufion:—That the plans for prolonging human life are 
generally erroneous and injudigious ; that all artificial 
means have rather a tendency to fhorten than to prolong 
it; and that we can never fafely expe the accomplith- 
ment of this great object, unlefs we purfue methods 
more confonant to nature, and more verified by” 
experience... i : Bee re 

The truth of this inference will be more evident, when 
we come to inquire into the conditions, which are eflen- 
tially requifite to the attainment of a long life. 

The fir/t of thefe, is a certain bodily and mental dif- 

_ pofition to longevity, not eafily defined, yet fufficiently 
known and underftood.. In whatever this difpofition - 
may confift, it is matter of aftonifhment, and inexplica- | 
ble by the laws of animal,.ceconomy, that many indiyi-. 

_ duals, frequently under the moft unfavourable circum- 
ftances, and in the moft unwholefome climates, have 

attamed 


~~ 
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attained to a great and comfortable age. It may indeed 
be confidently affirmed, that without this Balen Fequi-’ 
fite, all other advantages are often of no avail;—the 
moft falubrious country-air, a diftrict abounding with 
aged inhabitants, a rigid adherence to the diet of Cor- 
naro, a regular courfe of exercife and recreations, with 
the beft art of the phyfician, are not fufficient to infure 
the felicitous profpect of a long and healthy life*. 

Secondly : I\t is certain that there is, in moft cafes, a 
fort of hereditary difpofition to longevity; an innate 
principle, or quality, which, like many family difeafes, 1s _ 

~propagatededrom one generation to another. Perhaps 
nine out of ten ‘old perfons could make it appear, that 
their parents and anceitors alfo lived to a great ave; a 
reafon which may be admitted, without having recourfe 
to any material fubftance, as the caufe or effect of this 
* inherent virtue. 

The third requifite to longevity is a perfect birth of 
the child, and a proper fubfeguent condu& in the 
mother ;—upon which fubject it is not my defign to ex- 
patiate-in this place. That acute phyfiologift, Lory 
Bacon, fomewhere, remarks, “ that children partake 
“< more of the nature of the mother, the longer time fhe 
<¢ has nurfed them ; and that thofe children hich molt: 
<< yefemble the mother, will be generally found to have 
“4 greater claim to longevity.” : 

Fourthly: Aygradual, and not too precipitate, culture 
of the phyfical ‘and mental faculties may be eee 


. ™ If thefe rational means be unavailing to infure longevity, ftill 
more {fo are thofe miraculous remedies introduced by fuperitition. . 
—The Ancients conceived the idea of a princip | e of life; whee they 
compared to a radical fluid ;—the Sichemiits expedted to find this . 
original entity in gold, by the ufe of which they pretended, that the 
human body migat acquire the folidity and durability, of that 
metal. Others traced the germ of life in bodies of confiderable 

' duration; in plants and animals; in the wdod of the Cedar, and 
in the fleth of the Stag. —Boeruaave has madea facetious remark — 
upon the fubje&t: “* "This notion,’ fays he, “ is juft as ridiculous 
“as that of the man, who, in order to prepare himfelf for the 
“ bofinefs. of a running footman, is faid to have lived for fome 


“ time entirely on the fleth of hares j hoping thus to ine all 
* his fellows in agility.” 


r confidered 
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cconfidered as an excellent preliminary ftep towards pro. 
longing life. The age of man bears a certain proportion 
to hic ‘erowth of his various powers; and the longer we’ 
can protract the diilerent {tages of life, the more extend- 
ed will be the whole compats of our exiftence. As it is 
evidently the defign of Nature, that man fhould live longer 
than moft of the lower snieaatel he of courfe requires. 
a greater {pace of time, to develope the faculties both of 
mind and body. Animals, which arrive foon at the per- 
fection of their nature mitt form, live but a fhort time.— 
Man requires upwards of twenty, and according to fome, 
twenty-five yeaee, before he attains to full maturity ; and 
if it be a rule of Nature, that animals. in general live 
eight times the number of years, which is requifite to, 
the attainment of their perfect growth, a {trong prefump- 
tion arifes, that the age of man might be extended to 
nearly two hundred years. In the works of the illuftri- 
ous Bacon, and particularly 1 in his ** Hiftorical View of » 
¢ Life anid Death,” are given many ftrong arguments 
- to confirm, this affertion. Surprifing as 1f may appear | 
to fome, there is a poflibility at leaft, if not a probability, 
that the term of human lite might be ftill farther ex- 
tended, if mankind could by any means be perfuaded to 
return to that primeval ftate of nature, from which 
hiftory and tradition have furnifhed us with fuch afto- 
nifhing and almoft incredible inftances of longevity. It 
is not. my intention here to inquire mto the degree of 
 eredit, which may be due to the accounts of fome ex- 
traordinary faéts of individual longevity recorded by the 
facred hiftorian ; as the learned vary much in their opi- 
nion, relative to thie mode of computation, and whether 
the Solar, the Arabic, or the Lunar year, or a ftill fhorter, 
meafure of time, is alluded to. This, at leaft, feems 
to be generally admitted, that the antediiuvians enjoyed 
an enviable, uninterrupted {tate of health ; that their ye- 
getable aliment, and general mode of living, were ex- 
tremely fimple and nowile prejudicial: that the conftitu- 
tion and temperature of the globe itfelf muft have been 
greatly affected and deteriorated, in confequence of the 
Flood, or other caufes of which we are ignorant ; and, 


laftly 
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laftly, that thofe impetuous and mordinate appetites and 
paflions, which, like flames, may now be faid to confume 
the powers of life, were then either lefs violent, or exert- 
ed their baneful influence at a much later period of life. 

Nature refents every outrage committed on her trea- 
fires, and feldom fails to punifh the tranfgreflors with 
lingering difeafe, or early diflolution. ‘This obfervation 
may be applied to the moral as well as the phyfical fa- 
culties of man. It is commonly faid, and not without 
fome degree of truth, that very forward children feldom 
live to the age of adults ; ; and that too early an exertion 
of mental powers is in moft cafes deftrudtive. ‘The fame. 
remark holds good in what relates to the bedy.- The in- 
habitants of hot climates, who frequently x marry at the 
age of ten or twelve, or twelve and fourteen, begin to 
be old at thirty; and. rarely furvive the fixtieth year.— 
Every expedient which haitens the. evolution of the na- 
tural powers, every exertion of itren gth difproportionate 
to the ability of the individual, fhould be carefully avoid- 
ed, as fuch excefles are of a dangerous tendency.— 
Hence the great art of education, the great art of living, 
.confifts in following the path of Nature. . 

Fifthly : We thould conftantly inure ourfelves to the 
habits of fupporting and refifting the various impreffions 
of external agency.—Some perfons, who have paid a 
very rigid attention to diet, have notwithftandine been 
unable to reach even a middling age; while others, who 
have been addicted to the moft irregular and extravagant 
courfes, have been obferved to attain one very advanced. 
—Hencearife contradictory maxims in dietetics, which can 
only be reconciled by deciding chemically between the 
two éxtremes, and afcertaining as nearly as poflible the 
abfolute and relative falubrity of things, All deviations 
from the rules of diet are in a certain degree hurtful ; 
although thefeimay, in moft cales, be attended only with 
- a limited advantage. Many epicures have been known 
to reach their feventieth and eightieth year, if they have 
ance furvived a certain critical ‘period of their lives*.— 


As 


- it : ‘ . ’ ¥ z 
“ Experience fhows, that there is a particular term of life 
which, if we can pafs in the fulnels of health and vigour, leaves 
the 


t 
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As foon as the body becomes accuftomed to the 
ufe of certain things, at firft difagreeable and perhaps. 
hurtful, the noxious tendency. will not only be removed, 
but we fhall find our frame hardened and ftrength 
ened by ufing them. Nature muft withftand many a 
fhock, if fhe would familiarize herfelf to the viciffi- 
tudes of climate and oppofite modes of life, but every 
victory fhe gains in thefe encounters, will be a means: 
of rendering her more vigorous and’ unconquerable. 
How could the fublime mind of FrrepERIc THE 
Great have remained fo long in its earthly vehiele, if. 
he had not improved, by conftant culture and difcipline, 
his original difpofition to a long life? Numbers of 
other men, who have endured as*much exercife of. body 
and exertion of mind in their younger years, have yet 
not attained to any remarkable age. —Severe and obfti- 

nate difeafes have alfo been thought, in many inftances, — 
to contribute to the prolongation oh life: this is at beft, 
however, but a doubtiul point; although it cannot be de- 
nied, that many fick perfons have, to all appearance, ac- 
quired additional ftrength and fpirits, 2 after having re- 
covered from a diftrefing quartan ague, or fome threat- 
ening pulmonary diforder. 

Sixthly : We may take notice of a certain fready and 
uniform progre/s through life, as hig rhly conducive to the 
great object in view; whether it flows in the mantier of 
a gentle ftream, or ateuiiios the more active courfe of | 
a rapid river. . The mind, when accuftomed to certain 
fituations and purfuits, which almoit conitantly affet i it 


the ava. probability of living to a confiderable age. In the 
female fex, this period generally arrives at, or before the fiftieth 
year; in the male, it is about the fixtieth year. GELtiu's, a me- 
dical author of credit, afferts, from obfervations founded on long. 
experience, that the fixty-third year is, to EA da lkinationts ot 

critical and dangerous one.. The Egyptians called this cpocha 
Androclos, becaufe man begins from that time to experience a rapid, 
decay of ftrength and energy. Others, rather more fuperttitiouf- 
ly, thinrrth ned: that, about this period, many individuals die, or "% 
leaft are fubjeét to fevere attacks of difeafe —The Emperor 
GustTus received the congratulations of his friends, on ‘Seely 
furvived this byte Berges t 
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‘man uniform manner, is moft likely to preferve its rea- 


foning powers unimpaired and ftrong.. He whom neither 
violent joy convulfes, nor deep melancholy corrodes, and 
whofe career of life is not checquered by too fudden 
viciflitudes, may, with fome probability, expect a long 
enjoyment of that life, to ‘which he has become fo habi- 
tuated.—There are many whofe days quietly glide away, 
like thofe of a fimple ruttic, in continual famenefs : fuch 
perfons, it is obferved, “generally live to a great age. 
Seventhly :- A very neceflary caufe of the attainment 
to an advanced age, is a found ftate of digeftion. In 
very old perfons, we generally find the dige eltive organs In 
excellent condition ; nor is there a furer ‘fymptom of ap- 
proaching diffolution; than cmap Minis in the ftomach, or 
frequent returns of indigeftion. ‘The Swils are indebted, 
it is thought, to the vigorous tone of their digeitive or- 
gans, for the long prefervation of their lives, in general, 


.and for the great number of aged perfons among them. 


—Milk and vegetable food feem remarkably wel if adapt- 
ed to invigorate the ftomach. ‘To effect the {ame pur- 
pofe, Lory Bacon advifes old people to have recourfe 
to {trengthening baths, fomentations, and fimilar external 
remedies, which operate upon the abforbent fyftem. At 
the fame time, a thin but nourifhing and moderate diet 
fhould be obferved, in order to {pare the cle of 
digeftion. 

Eighthly, and laftly : We may recommend equanimity, 
or that {tate of the mind, when, from she happy nature of 
its purfuits, it is not difquieted by too violent exertions. — 


In the literary profeffions, and particularly among fuch . 


individuals as are placed in eafy circumftances, we difco-— 
ver as many inftances of longevity, as in the more labo- 
rious occupations. It was remarked by the Ancients, 


that grammarians and rhetoricians commonly attained to 


a greatage. ‘The mind being engaged in fcientific pur- 


_fuits, and other objets in which it finds pleafure, fuch as 


converfation on literary and mixed topics, colle&ting the » 
produtions of Nature, a continual feries of mental re- 
fearches, diverfifying the purfuits or amufements, yet gra- - 
dually and eae at perfevering in exertions towards 

6 the 
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the attainment of fome principal object—all fupply the — 
vital power, as it were, with materials, like the crufe of, 
oil, which proved a never-failing fupport to the widow of 
Sarepta. On the other hand, it is a general remark, 
that deep thinkers, {peculative philofophers, and thefe 
whofe powers are continually abforbed in abftrufe in-. 
quiry, foon feel the effects of age, from the great exer- 
tions of their mental faculties. This muft be under- 
{tood, however, with exceptions, as in the cafes of Sir | 
Isaac Newron, Harrier, Ever, andthe pride of 
his nation and age, the profound and venerable Kant, 
{till living at Koenigfberg. | . 

I venture to fay thus much on the various rules and 
precautions requifite to attain a long and healthful life. 
Some of the particulars are, no doubt, found united ina 
certain proportion of the individuals, who arrive at a re- 
fpeGtable age. It is commonly remarked alfo, that the 
inhabitants of mountainous countries, for the moft part, . 
live to a greater age, than thofe of low, and particularly, 
marfhy diftridts. This is partly true; yet we are not 
to confider the lofty regions in the Alps and Pyrenees as 
pofleffing thefe falubrious qualities; for it is only upon 
moderate heights, and in hilly rather than mountdinous 
countries, that we fo frequently meet with people of an 
unufual age. Perfons, who are conftantly travelling, 
are likewife faid to enjoy a long and healthful life; and 
Lord Bacon farther includes in the lift of lont livers, 
fuch as are of a’miclancholy temperament. It is a quef- 
tionable point, whether the great age of many Turks is 
to be afcribed to the ferenity of their climate, their daily 
ufe of the bath, or their uncommon temperance in eating 
and drinking. For, as to their copious ufe of opium, which 
is confidered by them almoft as neceflary as food, we have 
already fhown the noxious tendency of fuch prattice ; 
for opium generates, in a remarkable degree, a difpofi- 
tion of the fluids, in many refpeéts refembling that of 
hypochondriafis. There is {carcely an inftance of any 
perfon, that has attained to uncommon longevity, who 
shas not been particular in his diet and manner of living, 
But in this refpect we cannot hope to derive ahh rl 
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from exceflive folicitude :-—for, as when in want of 
ileep, the more we think of it, the more it fhuns us; fo 
thofe who are moft anxious for longevity, are the leaft 
likely to attain it. Age is a gift, which Heaven fre- 
quently and’gradually beftows upon mortals, when they 
are {carcely fenfible of it ! | 


On the Symptoms of adtual Diffolution. 


THAT many unfortunate individuals are configned to 
the grave, before they are actually dead, is a truth too 
well attefted to require demonttration. If this were not, 
or never had been the cafe, it could not have excited 
that degree of attention on the Continent, and particularly 
in Germany, which of late years has been beftowed on 
this important fubject. ‘The mot refpectable Phyficians 
have proved by incontrovertible facts, that fick perfons 
have often been haftily buried, or to fpeak more properly, 
{mothered in their coffins, either from accidental miftake 
or fromm the moft deteftable motives. But, as many falfe 
and {candalous reports are generally circulated, in addi- 
tion to thofe founded on truth, we need not wonder, that. 
this bufineis has not been conducted hitherto with that de- 
gree of calm and patient attention, to which it is juftly 
entitled. Houfes for the reception of perfons apparently 
dead have been, at length, erected in various parts of 
Germany,-in Berlin, Jena, Coburg, &c. “This idea, at 
the firft view of it, may to fome appear whimfical ; but 
thofe who know the extent of the power of vitality, and 
the almoft>infinite modifications of which that power is 
fufceptible, will not ridicule a propofal, which originated 
in motives of prudence’and humanity. Into thefe houfes 
every inhabitant of the town or diftriét has a right to fend 

the body of a deceafed perfon, on paying a trifling fum per 
night, towards the expences of the inftitution. Here the 
body is depofited on a couch, lightly covered,and provided 
_ with a firing faftened to the hand, which pullsa bell on the 
_ top ofthe houfe. .A watchman is appointed to receive and 
regifter the bodies brought into the houfe, and to give 
the alarm, if neceflary. ‘This, to fay the leaft of it, is 
no Imall convenience to families in a Jarge city, ‘crowded 
into 
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into natrow apartments, with @ hanes! of children who 
mutt heceffarily fuffer from the peftiferous exhalations of 
dead bodies. ‘But this is not the principal. advantage at- 
tending fuch eftablifhments': ‘it is uhqueftionably” a: ereat 
fatisfaction to the relatives of the deceafed, to be affured 
that every means have been ufed to preferve frém thé — 

_mott dreadful of all deaths, a fnend whole memory they 
revere. 

The cafes in which death-éan be clear ly ae OAM, are 
pividse the following : 

» When. putrefaction. has ‘aewially taken: atm over 
the aa animal frame; as inftances are commons | 
which a:partial mortification of an arm, or a pik is by no 
means mortal. 

. In’ the nervous apoplexy of the aged ; 528: wa per= 
ona generally, die in confequence of lowly. wafting: citer’ 
ders, various fpecies of pally, &c.. 

3. Ifthe patient expires after along fandinis raphicant 
tion, hectic fever, or ulcerationsof the breatt an sages 
ao now very commom a 

. Tf any of the larger blood- veffels, or skied parts ef- 
fential to:lite; have seathastdh external injury, by violent — 
blows, bruifes, or cuts, attended with great lofs.of blood, 
which could not be ftopped. by artificial means.'. If we 
are unable to fupply the lots ofithis vital fluid, and to re- 
{tore the organization of the parts thus deftroyed ; 5 par- 

.. ticularly if the] brain, the lungs, the heart, the ftomach 
orvany of i the inteftines, have fuffered from a. fevere 
wound, a ipeedy diffolution Mit be ronhcerentaa mevi+ 
tables) 

5. After ine Sitedeut Ot: a ‘ntelialaee ae 
tions of the abdominal veffels, and. dropfy thence arifing 
aor if an incurable weaknelsin the breaft has occafioned 
the organic deftruction, or offification of the pectoral vef- 
fels, there is little profpect of the recovery of fuch a per- 
fon ;-as thefe complaints of afthmatic fufferers, in gene- 
yal, are notin a juit proportion ‘to. the whole ftate! of the 
‘ body.5 for inftance, af their appetite and digeftion have ~ 
been unimpaired previous to their.difeafe, or if their muf= 
cular ftrengthyhas not a from the like affeCtions.. 

12) 6. In 
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| 6. In petfons of tender and debilitated nerves, who 
have been long fubjeet to fpafms or epileptic fits, particu- 
larly if they die in child-bed, in confequence of violent 
hemorrhages, or alter repeated and oppreilive agitations 
of mind ;—in fuch cafes there is no hope left, as it is too 
late to’think of changing or improving the conftitution 
“of the nervous fyftem. » Laftly, 
7. If a perfon gradually waites away in a a malignant 
- nervous or, putrid fever, or after long fafting from - want 
of food. In thefe inftances’it is not'm the power of the 
médical art to reftore the fhrivelled veffels to their pro- 
per tenfion and energy ; confequently all our attempts to 
reanimate the body will be unavailing. 

There remains how to be ftated alfo, i in what cafes and 
fituations the fymptoms of apparent death are lefs certain, 
fo that fome hope of recovery is {till left to the difconfo- 
late friend and relative. © Thefe are principally the fol- 
lowing : after faintines, fudden lofs of blood from dif. 
eafed inteftines,—in certain cafes of repelled morbid mat~ 
ter; for inftance, in the fmall-pox, meafles, poifons, and 
the like, which frequently produce a f{purious kind of 
apoplexy ;—after hyfteric and hypochondriac {pafms and 
colics of a tranfitory kind, which have not too often re- 
curred ; after mental anxiety, perturbation, terror, and 
other oppreflive paflions, where every thing depends on. 
a fpeedy removal of the caufes. To this lift we may like- 
wife-add the cafes of drowned, hanged, and otherwife 
-fuffocated perfons, or thofe who appear to be dead, in 
confequence of a fall from high featioldings, without any 
external injury. In fuch accidents, an external preflure 
or {toppage. ot the vital functions, as breathing, and’the 
circulation of the blood, often produces a flate of appa- 
rent death.—F-ven the ‘fuppretled pulfe in the arteries, 
imperceptible refpiration, the coldnefs and rigidity of the 
limbs, the want of contractibility in the pupil of the eye, — 
the involuntary lofs of excrementitious fubftances,—all 
thefe fymptoms of approaching diffolution fhould not dif 
courage us from trying the proper means of recovering 
the patient’s life. In children and young perfons; in par- 
ticular, we mu{t not too haftily decide, whether they be 
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_abfolutely dead or not ; —zcething is frequently attended 
with diverfified convulfive fymptoms, and the tape-worm 
is capable of producing the moft alarming effects, which 
the inexperienced by-ftanders may unwarily afcribe to 
very different caufes. Hence every poflible degree of | 
precaution is requifite in managing the bodies of infants 
apparently dead; and they ought not to be removed - 
from the warm temperature of the fick-room, before the 
laft lingering fpark of life is extinguifhed. Indeed, it 
mutt ftrike even fuperficial obfervers, that the hafty re- 
moval of a body from a warm toa colder temperature is 
highly improper and dangerous. And here the excel-. 
lent rules, publifhed by the Royal Humane Society of 
London, for the recovery of perfons apparently dead, 
cannot be recommended in too {trong terms; although 
fome of the more violent methods detailed in their plan, 
fuch as inflation of the bowels with the fumes of tobacco, 
clyfers prepared of that herb, violent agitation, and too 
early and indifcriminate application of the eleéiric fhock, 
might well bear a few modifications and improvements. 


S ummary of Dietetics. 


THE knowledge of thofe objects which relate to the 
prefervation of the human body, in its natural ftate, may 
be called the Dodfrine of Health. Lite and Health are, 
therefore, the proper objects of this doctrine ; as the fe- 
cond department of.Medicine folely relates to the pre- 
ternatural {tates of man, viz. Difeafe and Death, and 
forms, that branch of profeflional ftudy, which we’ call 
‘ Pathology.’ 

The compafs of the former {cience, or an inveftigation | 
of the objects included in the doctrine of health, muft be 
very extenfive. It furnifhes us with rules and cautions 
as to every thing we ought to do, or to avoid, in order 
toremain healthy. This ufeful fcience is properly de- 
nominated Dizrerics, or a /y/tematic view of all obsedts 
relative to health in general, and to food and ‘drink in 
particular | sega. 
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‘The following Chapters will, therefore, be exclufively 
devoted to Dietetics. My principal object will be, to lay 
a folid foundation for that important {cience, by inyefti- 
gating and combating the chief prejudices, which have 
hitherto retarded the progrefs of this branch of know- 
ledge. Hence, a Sy/tem of Dietetics fhould not only con-. 
tain all thofe rules, which are requifite to guide us in the 
prefervation of health, together with fuch as relate to the 
choice of a.proper mode of life, but fhould likewife m- 
form us with regard to the beneficial or hurtful influ. 
ence, which external objects produce on the health and 
life of man, and teach us the juft application, or practi- 
cal ufe, of thefe objects. 

Dirrerics include the whole of what the Ancients... 
underftood by the fingular name of the S1x Non-na- 
TURALS ; namely, dir, Aliment, Exercife and Reft, the 
Paffions and Affettions of the Mind, Wakefulne/s and 
Sleep, and Repletion and Evacuation. Although thefe 
general heads do net comprife, ftrictly fpeaking, every 
.thing that relates to the different functions of the human 
body ; yet they contain all fuch conditions of life, as 
are abfolutely neceflary, and the greateft part of thofe 
circumftances, which are connected with the health and 
well-being of the individual. In each of thefe particu- 
lars we are liable to commit errors, either by intempe- 
rate ule, or improper application. I propofe, therefore, 
to lay down a Sy{tem of Rules, by which we may be af- 
fifted to choofe, according to particular circumftances, 
the beft and moft rational means of infuring health, and 
_ of avoiding whatever may have a contrary tendency. 
~ Our mode of life is no longer that natural and fimple 
one, which prevailed in the primitive ages of mankind ; 
as in the prefent {tate of fociety fuch habits are fcarcely 
conceivable. Man in a ftate of nature had little occa- 
fion to attend to his health ; he wanted no rules for its’ 
prefervation ; for, as the feeds of difeafes are rarely fcat- 
tered in fuch a ftate, inftinct would be to him in moft 
_ cafes a fufficient guide. It now feems to be impoflible 
¢o return to that primeval ftate, without returning, at 
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the fame time, from: our prefent degree of mental im- 
_proyement to that of -priftine barbarity. We, have, 
apparently, purchafed our improved ftate of mental cul. 
ture, by facrificing to ita “confiderable fhare. of our 
bodily welfare ;--happy, | however, we may {till confider 
ourlelves, if..we hawe. rea lly g gained in moral and intel; 
- leétual amprovement.: f 
Innumerable are the ca utes which have confpired to ren- 
der the rue knowledge of the means conducive to health, 
dificult in the acquilition, and uncertain in its ‘applica. 
tion.) The chief of thele are probably the following,. 
swvhich, include mot of the fubordinate particulars. :——the 
prefetit very artificial method of living ; the prodigious 
, number of the employments of mankind ; the different 
“modes. of dwelling and drefling ; the endlefs variety of 
fubftances ufed as food and drink ; the great diverfity of 
natioilal cuftoms and manners ; and the difference of 
~ climate and. fituation :—all thefe circumftances. have a_ 
greater or lefs influence, conjointly ory feparately, not 
only on the pafions, inclinations, and inftinctive defires. 
of individuals, but alfo on the general {tate of the health 
and phyfical welfare of a people. .. By the prefent mode 


of living we are expofed.to difeafes wholly unknown i uy 


» the firft ages of the world, and we fuffer from a variety. 


of complaints, originating either in artificial habits, or 
the conftraint under which. we labour, in confequence 
‘of blindly complying with the caprices of cuftom, or fa- 
fhion, without perhaps apprehending any ill confeqnences 
from fuch. pernicious practices. 

Many ingenious writers have lately endeayoured. to. 
point out the. difadvantages arifing | from, caufes appa- 
rently trivial. Thus the fathion of ufing paint, hair-pow- 
der, and. pomatum; of wearing ill-fhaped thoes, laced 
ftays, &c. have defervedly incurred fevere ridicule arid 
pointed. cenfure. .Phe cuftom, of applying lead to, 
earthen veflels has not efcaped their attention; the dan- 
cer, however, refulting from the ufe of that fubftance, 
has been. oreatly exag geerated, Writers, with the belt 
intention have fometim es, from an excels of zeal, de- 
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{canted on the worft fide. of the queltion only, by attri- 
buting to certain things many, dangerous qualities, which 
in fact a e owing to a great, diverfity, of circumftances. 

‘TL his cl method of inquiring into the fources 
of the. evil, is, generally fpeaking, a ferious error ; .as it 
not cnly leads to falfe conclufions, but alfo draws our at- 
tention from other prefiing injuries, to which, ina more 
-difpaflionate ftate of mind, our care might be directed. 

_. | Perhaps the greatey number of dietetic writers have 
fallen into, another error of an equally bad tendency. 
‘They. judge of every thing, according to, the agreeable | 
or difagreeable effech it produces on their own palate and 
conftitution, and hence recommend their favourite difhes 
to others,; though, what is falutary in particular cafes. 
may have a pernicious sPRYERCYs if prefcribed indifcrimi- 
nately. f 
~The multiplicity. of our wants, which, all deferve. at- 
tention in a Dietetic Syitem,. has alfo confiderably multi- 
plied the rules of heal ith. OF all animated beings, in- 
deed, none require fuch rules more than thole who fer- 
vilely fubmit to the arbitrary manglates of HAS and. 
— fafhion. 

Many, indeed, are the open and fecret enemies to the 
health and profperity of man... Eyen the mott healthy, 
and thofe who rigidly adhere to :the rules. of Diet and 
Regimen, cannot altogether evade their attacks. Hence 
we fhould make it our ftudy, to inform ourfelves mi- 
nutely.of every thing, fo as.to be enabled to judge of its 
good. or bad qualities. Whatever we are obliged to have 
more immediately around us, ranks in this ge ; the 
arrangement | of. our dwelling places, heds, clothes, fur- 
niture, &c.; ,in the choice of; which we are. lefs aceul- 
tomed to confult what Nature, requires, or to contrive 
what may be moft likely to promote the welfare of the 
body, than.to follow fathion, vanity, or improper habits. 

Some of our. or pans,or. fenfation, and other faculties. 
of the body, muft unavoidably fufter from.inattention: to, 
. a proper. mode of living i in general. From. the great CX>: 
ertions, to which we often: fubj ect them (the. eyes, for in- 
flance, in reading) they are liable to,a variety of acci- 
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dents, and frequently become debilitated and impaired. 
It appears, therefore, perfectly confiftent with the plan of 
this work, to treat of the management of the eyes, teeth, 
and other parts of the body. 

In a complete Syftem of Rules for preferving the 
health of man, attention muft be paid to the feparate 
wants of individual conftitutions ; provided they be not 
too minute and trivial. Such a Syftem muft contain 
more than what relates to the firft and moft fimple rules 
of living ;—its precepts muft not apply to the healthy. 
alone, or thofe whofe life is regulated by the fimplicity of 
Nature,—it fhould alfo lay down inftructions, how, in all 
contingent circumftances, we may be fecured from dan- 
ger and bodily injuries. It is not, however, propofed to 
treat of difeates after they have taken place, if the re- 
moval of them requires any thing more than a ftriét ad- 
herence to temperance, and the other rules laid down in 
thefe Lectures.—But to prevent any mifapplication of 
thofe rules which are eftablifhed by the accumulated ob- 
fervations of ages, it may not be improper to introduce 
here fome previous gtveral remarks, relative to the indi- 
vidual ufe and advantage to be derived from a connetted 
view of Dietetics, 

Itought tobe remembered asa preliminary obfervation, 
that the rulescontained in this work are not to be confi der- 
ed as {trictly applicable, inevery inftance, to the particular 
fituation of any individual, or as effentially neceflurv to 
the prefervation of his health. It is not fo much the 
healthy, as the valetudinary and infirm, who ftand in 
need of minute precepts for their condu€ ; and even'the 
latter ought not to engage too folicitoutly i in compliance 
with them; fince it is only a very limited number that 
require fuch accurate attention. 

A vigorous and perfevering method of i inuring our- 
felves to the unavoidable difficulties and diverfified acci- 
dents of life, is of greater importance to the prefervation 
of health, than any dietetical- precepts whatever. Man. 
1S capable of undergoing all the vicifiitudes and inconve- 
niences of air, weather, and climate; he can digeft any 


kind of food, if his ftomach has not been wantonly in-- 
7 dulged ; 
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dulged ; and he can fuftain the fevereft bodily excercife 
and labour, without payg too minute attention to time 
or regularity, when his employment or duty renders ex- 
ertion neceflary. But he who from his infancy has been 
treated with extreme tendernefs, or who, after having 
been previoufly accuftomed to a hardy mode of life, is 
feized with the whim of beftowing too much care on his 
health, will fuffer from the moft trivial hardfhips, and 
catch cold at every change of the air; every heavy or 
high-feafoned difh will be oppreffive, and the imalleft de- 
viation from the rules of temperance will indifpofe him. 
Yet, by the fame rules, every healthy perfon will learn, 
that the grand fecret of preferving himfelf in that ftate, 
confifts principally in the art of moderating his defires and 
enjoyments. We may thus arrive at the knowledge of 
fuch things as are generally conducive to the welfare of 
the body ; and more than this ought not to be expected. 
Rules of health, univerfally applicable to the ftate of 
every individual, are not difcoverable in nature; nor can 
they be derived from any experimental knowledge we 
poflefs of corporeal objects.—The beft general precept 
is, that every one {tudy himfelf; and his own particular 
con{titution; that he choofe and regulate his mode 
of life accordingly ; and that he make his own expe- 
rience his guide, in whatever he finds moft fuitable and 
gonvenient, 
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Of Atxr and WEATHER ; their influence on the Human 
Body ; the means of improving the former, and dimini/h- 
ing the pernicious effects of the latter. 


Of Air in gencral. 


ke foon as an infant enters the world, the air of the 
/& atmofphere penetrates into his lungs, filled up till 
then with aqueous mucus, and renders :them fit for the 
circulation of the blood, which immediately commences, 
From that moment the alternate extenfion and contrac- 
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tion of the preaft and lan psy t the infpiration and expiration 
of the air, or in other words, theiunction of re/piration, 
becomes indifpenfably neceflary to the prefervation of 
animal life. ‘While the chiud remained m, the womb, it 
required no external air. As foon, however, as it has 
drawn breath, as foon as the lings are opened, the act 
of refpiration begins, is inceflantly “repeated through life, 
and. can never abfolutely ceale, but -with death. JAS 
therefore, air is the principal medium, by which animal _ 
life is fupported, 1t becomes highly important to acquire 
correct ideas of this invifible fubiiance, that pervades all _ 
thd parts of animate and inanimate matter, and is fo ef- 
fential to man, for the prefervation. of both his life and 
health. 

Airis that colourlefs, tranfparent, compreffible, heayy,.. 
and elaftic fluid, which every where furrounds our globe, 


and which gener ally receives the name of Atmofphere *. 
Ai his 


* « Our bodies are equally preficd upon by the incumbent at- 
Bee ,and the weight they fuliain is equal to a cylinder of the 
air, the bafe of which is equal to the fuperficies of our bodies. — 
Every {quare foot of this fuperficies fuftains a qui antity of air 
equal to 266olb. ; fo that if the fuperficies of a man’s body were 
to. contain 15 fguare feet, which 1s pretty near the truth, hewould 
fupport a weight equal to 39,goolh. The difference of the weight of 
the air, which our bodies tultain at one trme more than at another, 
As alfo’ very great ; that between. the greatelt and the leatt preflure 
“of air-upon our bodies has been proved to be equal to 3902Ib. 


Hence itis fo far from being matter of afonifhment, that wefome- ~ 


times fuffer 1 in our health by a change of weather, that it 1s the greats 
eft miracle we do not always dofo. | For when we confider, that 
our bodies are fometimes preffed upon by nearly a ton anda half 
weight more than another, and that this variation is often/very 
fudden, it is furprifing that every fuch change fhould not entirely 
break the frame of ovr bodies to pieces. And the veflels of our 
bodies, being fo much flrained by an increafed preflure, would ftag- 
nate the blood up to the very hear t, and the circulation would en- 
tirely ceafe, if Nature had not witely contrived, chat when the 
refiftance to the circulating blood is greatett, the impetus, by which 
thé heart contfacts, thould be fo too For, upon incréafe of the 
weight of theyairyothe lungs will be more for cibly ex} panded and 
thereby. the blood yore intimately broken and divided : do thati itr, 
becomes fitter for the.more Huid fecretions, fuch as that of the 
(fuppofed) nervous fluid, by which the heart will be more ftrongly ” 


contracted, and the miction of the blood towards the furface ofthe. 
| body 
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This ambien at matter, in its common flate, is Combined 
with a great variety, of foreign ingredients. It contains 
qwater In, a. {tate of folution ; by means of water it. com- 
bines with falts; in many places we find it impregnated 
with fulphus ur, with putrid exhalations, and ithe like ; nay Is 
frequently ‘we even meet with earthy particles floating i in 
this element. When all foreign ingredients are fepa- 
rated from it, the fubtle aérial body fall remains of a com- 
pound nature, and is by no means a dimple ele: mentary 
fubftance, as-was formerly believed. 
3 According to the late difcoveries in chemiftry, the aé- 
rial bafis of the atmofphere confifts of threedifferent {pecies 
¥ air, namely, of pure, refpirable, or dephlogifticated 
alr 5 of aZOtic, OF pMlogifficated z uir; and of fixed, aérial, 
or carbonic acid air.—The proportion of the firtt, namely, 
pure or vital air, coniilts, according to the French Che- 
mifts, who have given it the name of Oxygen, of 27,0r_ 
28 in the hundred parts ; ; the fecond, viz. the Axote of 
the French, of 72 or 73 in the hundred ; and the third, 


namelythe Carbonic acid air, of about one part only in 
the hundred*. 


Oxygen. 


body being obftruted, it will pafs in gueater a uantity tothe brain, 
where the prefiyne of the air is taken off by the cranium, upon 
which account alfo more fpirits will be feparated, and thus the 
heart, too, more enabled to carry on the circulations through all 

affable canals, while tome others towards the furface are ob- 
apa as Quincy's New Media, Did.— Article; Air. 
ia The accurate experiments made by the late Scuzeve and 
Bercman, in Sweden, do not much. differ from) thofe of the 
Prench Chemifts, with refpect to thefe proportions. For, accord- 
ing tO Scheele and Bergman, the common propor 4on ofivited air, 
or oxygen, in the atmofphere, i is-about. =; that of azote about = 3 
and that of. carbonic. acid ne: arly 7 +s; the laf of which, by the 
French, 1 is computed only at+Je part. that is, five parts in the 
hundred tefs than the Swedih phulofophers maintain. 

The following is a concife hiftory of Oxygen:—Iu Auguh 1774, 
bat PRriksTLey,; and much about the fame time Mr. ScHEELE, i in 
Sweden, difcoyered this refpirable part of atroofpheric ait,-or'ra- 
ther they, exhibited. it. for the firft time, in a pure ftate. This 
elattic fubftance was firlt called dephlogijlicated airy agreeably to the 
hypothetis of phlogijion i— ufterwards it. went under different © 
Hames, as PRTE airs fire e-alr, vital airy until the late hy Parisi of 
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Oxygen is much better adapted to the refpiration of 
animals, than common atmofpheric air. If two animals 
be enclofed in veflels, one of which contains pure oxy- 
gen, and the other common atmofpheric air, in propor- 
tions equal to the fize of the animals, the former in the 
oxygen will be found to live fix or feven times longer, 
than the latterin common air. It is properly this oxy-_ 
gen which we infpire, and which is the grand fupport of | 
animal life. Perfons apparently dead, or in a {tate of 
fuffocation, have been inftantly reftored to life by its in- 
fluence, and from the correfpending teftimony of feveral 
refpectable phyficians, it appears to have been employed 
with advantage in many obftinate difeafes. ‘The celebra- 
ted IncrNHOoUZz therefore gave it the name of vital air, 
It promotes combuition in a very high degree, A can- 
dle will burn in it from fix to feven times longer than 
in common air, with a much greater degree of heat, and 
a more brilliant flame. Bodies, in a glowing ftate, are 
, ummediately inflamed, when put mto oxygen gas; and 
even metals, which are not very fufible, are melted in 
it, and conyerted into oxyds, or calces, with the greateft 
facility. 


il 


Oxyen, or the acidifying principle, has procured it the denomina- 
tion of Oxygen gas. — But ftill more diverfified than thefe names, 
are the theories which have been propofed on the nature and pro- 
perties of this fpecies of air, during the laft twenty years With 
Priefiley, itis the pureft air freed of all phlogifton ; with Scheele, it 
is the nitrous acid deprived of its water ; according to Bergman, it 
is one of the unknown conftituents of nitrous acid; with Fontana, 
it 1s the dephlogiflicated nitrous acid; Forfer confiders it as air 
united with fire; Mr. Watt, of Birmingham, thinks to find in it 
elementary fire combined with hydrogen or inflammable gas ; 
chard and Gren formerly believed it to. be’water combined with 
much Caloric, or the principle of Heat ; but Gren latterly main- 
tained, in his Syftem of Chemiftry, that it is the unknown bafis of 
vita] air combined with Caloric ;~ if we believe Wefirumb, it is ele- 
mientary airin a ftate of combination with Caloric, but the bafis 
of the former cannot be difcovered 5 according to Fourcroy, it is an 
unknown elementary matter united with inflammable air ; in the 
opinion of Lavoifier it contains the acidifying principle, OxyGEn,> 
und the principle of Heat, Carortc; Mr. Cavendifh maintains 
that it is dephlogifticated water ; and according to De la Metherie, 
his an unknown fubftance combined with water and fire; &c. &e. 
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Aote, by others called phlogifticated, mephitic, cor- 
rupted, or fuffocative air, is abfoiutely irrefpirable, and 
not mifcible with water. It arifes from the change 
which atmofpherical air undergoes in every procefs of 
combuition, putrefaction, and refpiration, whether pro- 
duced by nature or art. 

Azote enters into no combination with water, but may 
be rendered lefs hurtful by fhaking it with that fluid: this 
accounts in fome meafure for the falubrity of the fea-air. 
It greatly promotes the growth of plants, and readily ac- 
cumulates in apartments filled with people, or contain- 
ing articles frefh-painted with oil-colours, or in which 
ftrongly fragrant flowers are kept, without having any 
accels of frefh air. We fhould be extremely cautious in 
entering fuch places; as difeafes of the breaft and lungs 
are too frequently the confequences of neglect, obitinacy, 
or ignorance. 

The Carbonic pat of the French isthe fixed air of Dr. 
Buack, and the Aérial acid of Bercman. © This 
{pecies of air is mifcible with water ; but in its pure ftate 
is equally irrefpirable as the Azote. It derives its origin, 
partly from the vinous fermentation of vegetables,\and 
fome animal fubftances, and partly from the mild alka- 
line falts and earths combined with acids. Much of this 
air abounds in mines, where it-frequently diftreffes the 
workmen by its fuffocating effect. It is alfo obferved in 
moft mineral. waters, where a ftratum of it fometimes 
fwims upon the furface of the well. Thefe waters, as 
_ well as fermented liquors which contain a confiderable 
portion of fixed air, receive from it the well known pun- 
gency fo agreeable to the palate. Hence flat and {poiled 
beer, or wine, may be corrected and reftored to its for- 
mer brifknefs, by the addition of fixed air evolved from 
chalk and ial acid ; or by mixing it with new beer 
or wine in a {tate of fermentation. 

This fpecies of air quickly extinguifhes fins and 
ftrongly attracts the fumes arifing from candles. As it is 
unfit for refpiration, animals cannot live in it. he 
warm-blooded animals die in it much fooner than others ; 
thofe of an erepainipns Kind fomewhat later ; infects are 

mot 
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not irrecoverably killed by it; irritability 1s fuddenly des 


ftroyed, and the heart of an animal fo deprived of life, 


though itil warm, no longer exhi bits’ any Heys of. 


motion. 
There is another fpecies of mephitic air, which is not 


mifcible with water, which Gace with a flame;-and if 
mixed either with atinofpheric air, oF oxygen gas; in- 
flantly catches fire, and» is exploded : this has réceived 
the name of inflammable air*,; and deferves to be men- 
tioned here, although it cannot be confidered as a con- 
flituent part of the atmofpher bortarne 

With refpett to the /pecifie gravity of the anrvan airs 


before enumerated, it is in this place only neceffary to _ 


obferve, that the Heaviett is the fixed air, or carbonic 
acid gas ; next to this comes the azote and oxygen, both 
of which are heavier than the common. air of the atmof- 
here; and laftly, hydr ogen, or inflammable gas, which 
is the lighteft of all ; for it is even lighter than the purett 
atmofpheric air. 
When the atmofphere is too much impregnated with 
any of the eta pales, its influence on the human 
body is extremely noxious.’ From this caufe many of 
the workmen in lead-mineg ae in the prime of life,’ of 
an obftinate and incurable colic, which is attended with 
the moft painful obftructions.—Painters, | glaziers, pot- 
ters, and manufacture: -s of glazed earthen ware, are 


* This air may be obt: ined ina oreat variety of ways, from all 
fubftances liable to inflammation, or containing combutltible matter, 
by means of heat, fermentation, acids, and the like; nay even from 


metals, Py directing the {team of boiling water through a red-hot~ | 


metallictube.—It is te {pontaneous prodution of Nature, through-, 
out her three kingdoms, In mines, in fubterrancous caverns; and 
particularly i in coal-pits, it is known by the name of choak damp. 
it is copioufly. gener ated inthe inteftines of living animals, and is 
frequently met with in common fewers, burying grounds, and 
places where dead animal bodies are expofed to ‘putrefacticn, 

The white Dittany, ( Didiamnus albus, Lin.) when in flower, 
generates {o great a quantity of inflammable air, that the atmo- 
{phere ar ound it has been obferved to. catch. fire. In {wamps, 


pools, and other fagnant waters, where a number of plants, pare ; 


ticularly fage, calamus, and the like, are putrifying, we find a 
fpecies of méflammable gas, which is known by the name of 
marfo air, OF more commonly, the ignis fatuus, or Willeo’the fo, 

. rom. 
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froma fimilar. cauife ‘éxpofed to the fame dreadful dif. 
eafe 3 being obliged to make te of great quantities of 
leadl* in different fornig. | 
“Itis almott: unneceflary to mention see frequent and 
fad des deaths that have’ taken place ftom the explofion 
of’ iaflammable air iit mines, or ‘fot the opening of pits, 
deep ‘wells, and’ other confined places. ‘Neither is any 
thing fo much calculated to vitiate and empoifon the air, 
to fill it'with noxious vapours, and to generate difeafes, - 
as the dur rying-grounds eftablifhed within the walls of 
populous cities, where human bodies ‘are depofited, as if 
with an apparent’defien to prodtice ‘an atmofphere, 
which is particularly fatal to the tender lings of children, 
and in no {mall degree hurtful to adutts. 
As the mafs of atmofpheric air is inceffantly corrupt- 
ed- by the refpiration of men’ and animals, by the burn- 
ing of fo many natural ahd artificial fires, by the diffolu- 


tion and putrefaction of innumerable fabftances, and De 


various other phloviltic of difox cyeenating procefies, it 

would ap length becdiie altogether incompetent for ‘its 
oficial deficnation, if ‘Nature’ had not provideil effec- 
tual méans for its improvement and renovation. - Among 
the molt’ powerfal of thefe, we may place the srowth 


bette oe Ee plants. —F or this very ut aa aie dif- 


- Whether this eahaneas ana deleterious inet be .communt- 
‘ eated by-inhaling its vapours: through the lungs; or by abforbing 

them through the: pores of the {kin, the effects. -it-are equally. 
dangerous and fatal, "Ehe internal ufe of falphy rid both the 


ee and external ufe of vegetable offs, or animal fats, are the © 


only antidotes hitherto difeevered’ againtt this vir wlent bane of the 
sapriaf stat er-andthe artiit. - ’ 

Moft- trades and occupations are ful aioe: to peculiar diGeatees 2 in 
fome the materials of the manufaGure have a per nicious influence 
“on the body, and im others the nature of the employ yment is hurt- 
ful, either from requiring a fedentary: life, a Paelfnat ‘fKooping, or 
ftanding pofture, or from being’ performed ima ton Grted air, Onat 
a-preat fire, and the like... Hence. mvllers, pair- dreffers and fone- 
mafons, frequently die of a confiimption. of the lungs, in confe- 
qitence of the minute particles of duft which they are continually 
obliged to: inhale., \Mdnufadurets of wool, and particularly hat- 

ers, are much troubled with obftinate cutaneous difeales 5 and all 
thofe whofe bufinefs i 1S attended with greafe. and dult, fufter more 
“or lefs trom the confequeaces Of tncleanhnefs. +. ° 
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covery we .are indebted to Dr. PRIESTLEY, who was fo 
fortunate as to make it, after he had long employed 
:himfelf in fruitlefs attempts, to improve and reftore im- 
pure air, by artificial means. . He found, that air, ren- 
dered mortal by the breathing of animals which had ex- 
pired in it, was again fo completely reftored by the ve- _ 
getation ae plants, that, after the lapfe of fome days, an 
animal could live in it with equal eafe, and for the fame 
length of time, asin a fimilar quantity, of common at- » 
motpheric air. 
‘Thefe experiments, indeed, did not Reread with se 
Naturalifts ; and Prieftley himfelf, upon repeating them 
with different plants, found the refult rather varying 
and doubtful; but Dr. INceNHouz removed the greater © 
part of thefe difficulties, by his book entitled, ‘ " Experi- 
ments upon Vegetables, 8vo. London, 1779.’ ‘This 
ingenious philofopher remarked, 1ft, ‘lhat moft plants 
have the property of correcting bad air within’a few - 
hours, when they are expofed to the /ight of the fun ; 
but that, on the contrary, during the night, or in the 
Jbade, they corrupt the common air of the atmofphere ; 
—2d, That plants, from their own fubftance, afford a 
‘very pure dephlogifticated air, or Oxygen, when ex- 
pofed to the rays of the fun; but a very impure air, or 
Azote, at night, orin the fhade; 3d, That not all the 
parts of plants, but only the green italk. of leaves, par- 
ticularly through the fides oppofite to the foil, pr oduce 
icial effect ; — ath, That the difengagement of 
the pure or vital air does not commence until the fun has | 
been fome time above the horizon ; that it ceafes alto- 

ether with the termination of day light ; ; and that the 

Phittinitade arifing from the impure exhalation of 

plants; during the night, is far exceeded by the great ad- 
vantage they afford during the day ; infomuch, that the 
impure air, generated by 2 a plant during the whole night, 

{carcely amounts to a hundredth part of the pure vital 

air, or Oxygen, exhaled from the fame plant in two_ 
hours of a ferene day.—Thus we difcover a moft ftrik- _ 
ing phenomenon 1 in the ceconomy of Nature; fince the - 

vegetation of plants continually counteracts the noxious 

. 4 -elfects 
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effets of refpiration, combuftion, and putrefaction*. 
in thismanner, the atmofphere is conftantly preferved in 
that neceffary ftate of purity and temperature, which is 
the moft falutary both to animals and vegetables. . 

We have learnt the effects-produced on the human 
body by the atmofphere and theichanges of the weather, 
partly from obfervations made by ourfelves and others, 
and partly from their influencé Gn inanimate matter, by 
which we can jtidge in fome meafure of its analogous ef- 
fects on the human ‘frame; but we fhould not thence 
conclude that our knowledge, in this refpect, is either 
complete or infallible. Obfervations may frequently de. 
ceive us, fince the human: body is inceflantly, expofed to 
the effects of other external agents, as well as the wea. | 
ther, which may eafily elude our attention. Farther, 
the atmofphere furrounding us, befides the properties 
perceptible by our fenfes, or difcoverable by the affiftance 
of particular inftruments, may alfo be impregnated with 
fubftances which have hitherto efcaped our refearches, 
and which neverthelefs may have the power to effect 
important changes. Laftly, we ought not to confider 
the arguments deduced from analogy as ftri€ly conclu. . 
five; we fhould remember, that the effects of external 
objects on the living animal fibre are, in many inftances, 
totally different from thofe which they produce on life- 
lefs or manimate bodies. 

Recommending thefe general remarks to the confide- 
ration of the reader, 1 proceed to confider thofe particu- 
lar and pofitive effects, which the different ftates of the 


* It fhould be recolle&ted here, that when the growth of plants 
‘46 interrupted by the cold of winter, fo that they no longer gene- 
rate a beneficial air to purify the atmofphere, Nature has ordained 
it, that this very cold of the winter ivfelf contains the moft effec- 
tual virtues to check the progrefs of putrefa€tion. We farther 
find, that m the moft unwholefome, and particularly in marfhy 
countries, thofe very plants appear to be profufely diftributed, 
which moft eminently pofleis the property of purifying the air. _ 
A.nd as the pure air, or oxygen, is of greater fpecific gravity than 
the common air of the atmofphere, it is perfectly confiltent with 
the operations of Nature, that the oxygen fhould fettle towards 
the lower fide of the leaves of plants. 


T atmofphere 
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atmofphere produce on our frame, and in what manner 
they influence our health. 

Warm air relaxes the folid parts of the body and occa- 
fions a quicker circulation of the fluids. _ Heat is chiefly _ 
oppreilive to the Nerves; hence the tender and infirm 
fuffer feverely in hot weather ; hence arife hyfteric -and 
hypochondriac complaints, convulfions, and diarrhoeas. 
Cold renders bodies more compact, particularly the folid 
parts of the animal. ftructure, fuch as the mufcles, 
nerves, bones, &c. ..They become more elaftic in win- 
ter; the appetite for food is ftronger, and digeftion eafier. 
and quicker. On the contrary, the refiftance of the 
fluid parts becomes fo great, that even the increafed 
powers of the folids cannot overcome it, if the cold be 
too violent. In winter the blood is much difpofed to in-. 
flammations ; hence ftiches in the fide, inflammatory fore. 
throats, rheumatifms, &c. In perfons who take little 
exercife, the fluids are apt to ftagnate, and the folids to, 
chill during the winter ;—upon the whole, however, the 
effects of cold weather may be rendered lefs hurtful, and 
even falutary to the body, if proper exercife be not neg- 
lected. . | : 

Damp or moift air fuddenly relaxes and debilitates ; it 
occafions a flownefs in the circulation of the fluids, 
which gives rife to obftructions, and impedes both the 
circulation of the blood and the fecretion of humours, . 
by checking infenfible perfpiration. If the moifture of 
the air increafes, we experience an unaccountable torpor 
and ennui; with the lofs of energy we lofe our gaiety, 
and the mind is depreffed as well as the body. Damp 
places and diftridts are always unwholefome, but more ~ 

particularly foin cold weather. Moifture, by diminifh- 
ing perfpiration, produces diforders of the throat, the 


brealt, andthe abdomen. But the moft dangerous and _ . 


fatal effects on the human body have been obferved to 
arife from moift air accompanied with hot weather 5, 


for, when moifture has impaired our energy, heat in- 


creafes the evil in a great degree, by opening the pores 


through which the moifture penetrates into the body, 


and predifpofing every part of it to putrefaction and dil “ 
| Il ; ' folution. 
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folition. This accounts for the great mortality preva- 
lent during the hot feafon at hae and fome of the 
Weft India iflands. 

Dry and cool air, from poflefling a due degree of 
elafticity, promotes in an extraordinary manner the-fe- 
renity and alertnefs of mind and body ; hence it is found 
uncommonly falubrious to hypochondriacs. But a dry 
and very cold air generates mflammatory difeafes ; be- 
caule it infpiffates the blood... Dry and hot air affects us 
like heat, and enervates the body. But a dry air, which 
is not too warm, is both agreeable and falubrious: : 

Great and /udden changes from a warm to a cold, or 
from a light to a heavy air, are highly injurious to vales 
tudinarians, and even to the healthy. Soldiers in camp, 
and fometimes, travellers, feel very feverely the bad; 
effects of cold and moitt night- air, after long marches 
and journies. Weakly and. infirm perfons have fre- 
quently ominous fenfations, previous to any remarkable . 
change of the air. 

A moderately heavy and elaftic air is the moft agree- 
able and falutary to the human body; hence Nature 
has not afligned us our conftant refidence on the fums 
mits of mountains. Yet alight and rarefied air, fuch as 
is felt on the higheft mountains, is not fo unfit for re- 
fpiration, nor does it manifeftfo noxious an influence on 
the human body, as was formerly believed. The lateft 
travellers aflure us of the contrary, and {peak in decifive — 
terms of the falutary effects of the air, during a fhort ftay 
in thofe elevated regions. | 

Among the different winps—which are only {trong 
commotions of the air—the long continued: North wind 

is comparatively the moft wholefome; as it purifies the 
atmofphere of noxious vapours, renders the air ferene and 
dry, and thus imparts to. the human body elafticity, 
vigour, aciivity, and a lively colour. It is, however, 
troublefome to perfons of delicate habits, and occafions 
in them coughs, inflammation of the throat, pains in the 
fide, ob{tructions, and febrile defeafes. The South wind 
weakens and relaxes the body, and is very apt to pro- 
duce catarrhal affections. The Morning wind is very 
L 2 drying ; 
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drying ; : but Evening winds are cool and moift, beliie 
frequently accompanied with rain and changeable wea- 


_ ther. All thefe winds differ materially in their qualities, — 


from local circumftances, and accordingly as they blow | 
over a Continent, over the Ocean, or over high moun- 

tdins and icy regions, from which they car‘ry along with 

them more or lefs ‘of cold and humid particles: But; 

upon the whole, too dry weather is seats more healthy. 
than that which is too moitt.. 

. Of the four Seasons. of the year the Autumn is the 
fitott unhealthy ; becaufe then the particles of perfpira- 
tion not only remain on the body, but are in a {tate in- 
clining to putrefaction: This difadvantage, however, 
may be eafily obviated by guarding ourfelves with pro- 
per drefs, and choofing a fuitable diet. Too light a 
drefs, and too thin ftockings, are not advifable at this feas’ 
fon. The Spring /ea/on is, in general, the mioft healthful. 
_ Spring, and the beginning of Summer, are mott falutary 
to children and young perfons; while the Suntmer and 
the beginning of Autumn, agree beft with the aged. 
The latter end. of Autumn, and the beginning of Winter, - 
are commonly the moft wholefome feafons to perfons of © 
a middle age. 

It has been remarked by medical men, that certain 
difeafes appear and difappear according to. the different 
feafons. ‘Thus, putrid and: bilious diforders prevail in 
Summer; inflammatory difeafes in Winter, and the ca- 
tarrhal, mucous, and gaftric or ftomachic affections, in 
Spring and Autumn. Tt has been farther obferved, that 
in Spring the blood circulates more freely ; hence pro-- 
bably arofe the ancient practice of blood-letting, and 
taking laxatives at certain regular periods; both of which 
have already pointed out, in the preceding Chapter, as . 
dangerous in their tendency, and always hurtful to the 
healthy. 

As the vegetable kingdom i is renewed in Spring, and 
as vegetation, in general, is moft lively in that feafon, 
there can be little doubt, that the pure vital air is then: 
moft copioufly evolved, by means of the folar light and. 
heat. Hence it folldivas that. the vernal air igs:more 

| I wholefome | 
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wholefome than that of Autumn, which is faturated with 
impure and putrifying particles. The cold of Autumn, 
however, and the frequent winds then prevalent, prove 
extremely efficacious in counteracting the baneful effects 
of corruption and putrefaction. | 

If the temperature of the air correfpond with the na- 
tural con{titution of the feafon, we may expect what is 
called a healthful year, and that the prevalent difeafes 
will be of a mild nature; but if the weather does not 
agree with the. general laws of the feafon; if, for in- 
{tance, the winter prove warm, or at leaft moderate, or 
the Spring cold and fevere, with fudden alternations of 
heat, we may expect to find the year pretty generally 
marked with alarming and obftinate difeafes. 
The temperature of the air depends not a little on the 
natural fituation of the country, whether it lie high or 
low; whether its mountains oppofe or give a free paflage to 
the winds; whether it contain flowing or ftagnant waters 
or morafles, and whether it be open or covered with 
woods.—Country air is, upon the whole, always purer 
than that of towns, narrow ftreets, and crowded build- 

ings. | 
“A ftrongly-[cented bodies are more or lefs pernicious ; 
as well thofe of a difagreeable fmell, as the greater num- 
ber of fragrant perfumes. The latter, if too strong, are 
more particularly dangerous, as a fenfe of difguft does 
not naturally incline us to avoid them. Among thefe 
may be comprehended all vegetable odours {trongly 
volatile and pungent, and which thereby ftimulate and 
{tupify the nerves. Hence people, who carry large nofe- 
ways in the hot days of fummer, are apt to feel them- 
felves varioufly and {trongly affected, particularly with 
drowfinefs. From this apparently innocent caufe, head- 
achs, vertigoes, fainting-fits, and apoplexies have ‘fre- 
quently been produced in perfons of a plethoric habit. 
Such perfons as well as thofe of a delicate conflitution, 
are liable to indifpofition from the fragrance of many 
balfamic plants, but particularly from the ftrong {cent of 
lilies, rofes, pinks, the bloffoms of oranges, hyacinths, 
and the like.—Many flowers emit a more powerful fra- 
i od a ak, A eval 
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grance in the night than in the day-time, and the exhala. 
tions of feveral trees and other vegetable bodies, are pe-_ 
_ culiarly dangerous, and fometimes mortal. Of this na- 
,. ture are the walnut and yew trees, under whofe fhades 
© -perfons have actually died, who had fallen afleep; and _ 
likewife the deadly Upas of Surinam, and the no lefs 
poifonous Manchineel tree.of the Welt Indies. 

Aromatics of every kind taint the air in a fimilar man- 
ner, introducing into the human body particles foreign to 
its nature, all exciting in a greater or lefs degree-an m- 
clination to fleep. Saffron and hops have fometimes 
proved fatal; the former efpecially has often produced 
a fleep’ terminating in death, in thofe mcautious indivi- 
duals, who had lain down in the warehoufes or upon the’ 
bags, in which it was packed. Ambergris and mufk are 
alfo, on account of their powerful fragrance, very hurt- 
ful to perfons of an irritable and nervous temperament. 

Dwellings in the vicinity of lakes, fens, and marthes, 
are expofed to all the noxious effects of a moift atmo- . 
fphere, namely, to the various [pecies of intermittent 
fevers or agues ;—on the other hand, it has been ob- 
ferved, that perfons living on the banks of ‘rivers, 
though at times fubject to thefe, are not very liable to 
other difeafes, and that running water has a tendency to 
pusify the air, when it is fature ited with inflammable 

articles. 

Too fudden a tranfition from warm to cold air, or the 
reverie, is pernicious ; but to exchange, howeverfuddenly, 
an unhealthy atmofphere for a healthier, is at all times 
fate and hig hly advifable. Numberlefs inftances have 
proved, that fuch perfons as were conftantly indifpofed 
in the corrupted air ofa town, very foon recovered their 
health, on removing to the purer atmofphere of the 
country. Yet the queltion, Which air is the mo/t wholes 
fome to live in? will admit only of a conditional an{wer, 
We mutt attend not only to the particular conftitution of 
the air, but alfo to the nature and habits of the individual. 
Neither fhould we too haftily pronounce every air un- 
wholefome, that does not appear to agree with us.. “The 
aur of every climate, whether hot, cold, or temperate, 

may 
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may be called falubrious, provided it be pure and clear, — 
and occafionally agitated by wind: but a grofs atmo- 
fphere, and one loaded with animal or vegetable exhala- 
tions, is certainly deleterious. After all, perhaps the 
longevity of the inhabitants may be confidered as the 
beft evidence of a wholefome diftritt. Thus we find 
uncommonly long-lived perfons in high countries, or- 
fuch as are vifited by- frequent winds, and alfo in {mall 
fea-ports ; while in villages and places thinly inhabited, 
the proportion of aged people is likewife confiderably 
greater than in cities or populous towns. ‘This may be 
afcribed partly to a purer air, and partly toa more fimple 
mode of life prevailing in fuch places: for wealth and 
riches, the concomitant effects of which are greater lux- 
ury and extravagance in living, ufually keep pace with 
the increafe of population; and if the numerous chim- 
nies of our populous cities did not ferve as fo many well- 
contrived machines for rarefying the atmofphere, incal- 
_. culable mifchiefs mutt inevitably enfue. 


Of the Improvement of Air in Dwelling-boufes. 


A House built on a rifing ground, on a chalky foil, 
in an open, dry country, and neither expofed to the 
ereateft degree of cold in winter, nor to the higheft - 
point of heat in fummer, may be faid to ftand in a whole- 
fome fituation. Hence thofe apartments ate the moft 
healthful, as well as comfortable to the individual, which 
enjoy a pure and free circulation of air in fummer, and 
the cheering rays of the fun in winter: the heat of fum- 
mer being confiderably tempered by the former, and the 
. feverity of winter much-abated by the latter. Farther, a 
proper fize and height are requifite to conftitute a health- 

ful apartment ; for low rooms. are detrimental to health, 
 efpecially when inhabited by large families, and feldom 
aired, or rather, which is frequently the cafe, when all 
air is carefully excluded by clofe doors, fhutters, cur- 
tains, &c. ‘The moft proper place of refidence in winter 
is one with a fouthern afpect, not only as being more 
dry, but alfo more cheerful, and therefore attended with 
a favourable influence on the. fpirits. In fummer, the 
| 1 4 fituation 
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fituation of a room may be.chofen either to the North 
or to the Eaft, the latter of which is preferable, becaufe 
it admits the fir tt enlivening rays of the Sun. : 

Although it is not in every perfon’s power to choofe 
his habitation agreeably to the laws of health ; yet this 
choice of a pure and healthy air is not fufficiently attended 
to, and it certainly deferves as much confideration in. 
purchafing an eftate or country-houfe, as the quality of 
the foil or other lucrative advantages. 

The local conftitution of the air depends not merely 
on the exhalations of the foil itfelf, but likewife on the 
different vapours, conduéted to and blended. with it by 
the winds, trom adjoining places. ‘Yhus in a dry and 
fandy country confidered of itfelfas healthy, the air may | 
be rendered extremely unwholefome irom the vicinity of 
marfhes or other HABUABE waters. 

The better to judge of the falubrity of the air in any 
‘diftrict, we fhould examine the properties of the wells and 
fprings; for both gir and water abforb the faline and 
mineral particles of the foil. We may conclude, with 
tolerable accuracy, that a country producing good water, 
enjoys likewife a falubrious air; and as the beft water is 
_ taftelefs, fo the pureft air is free from any fmell whatever, 

The moft certain marks, by which to diftinguifh whe- 
ther the air in rooms be damp or not, are the following : ? 
the wails or tapeftry change their colour ; ; bread in clo- 
fets acquires a mouldy furtace ; {punges in the rooms re- 
tain their. moifture ; loaf-fugar turns foft; iron rufts; 
brafs and copper. acquixe a green colour, ‘or verdigris ; ; 
and wooden furniture moulders and crumbles to pieces. _ 

The fitting-1 room ought, if poffible, to be above the 
ground floor, or in the fecond {tory ; itthould befocon-. 
{tructed as to admit a free current of air; ‘but if this can- | 
not be done, it fhould be frequently aired by opening the 
windows in dry weather, or by fumigating the room, 
either with vinegar dropped upon warm ftones, or eVapos 
rated in a bafon over a lamp, i or with fugar, sie 
berries, and the like. 

Every room is filled with ¢hree different priiia of air: 

1. the lower part of the room contains the heavieft tpe- 
cles of air, namely, fixed or carbonic acid gas,’ efpecially 
oe ae 
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in apartments fituated an the ground-floor, or thofe un. 
der ground; 2. the middle part of the room is filled 
with the lighter atmofpheric air; and 3. the uppermoft 
ftratum contains the lighteft or inflammable air, which 
is the moft impure of the three, in confequence of the 
procefles it has undergone by refpiration and combuf- 
tion. In lofty apartments, this contaminated fpecies. 
of air is not infpired by the lungs; becaufe the middle » 
ftratum, or the moft wholefome of the three, extends 
to aheight above that of a man, : 
_ A continual change of the air, by opening the doors 
and occafionally the windows, however adyifable, is 
yet not fuflicient to preferve a falubrious atmofphere in 
an apartment. For’this important purpofe, the fol- 
lowing improvements may be fuggefted as ufeful:  1ft, 
fmall apertures in the ceiling of the room, or through the 
walls, clofe to the ceiling, in an oblique direction, fo 
that the rain and fnow cannot penetrate ; 2d, Ventila- 
tors, that is, {mall moveable wheels, made of brafs or 
fheet-iron, which are applied to fome part of the window- 
panes, and fet in motion by the preflure of the external 
air. ‘here is an excellent contrivance to introduce frefh 
atmof{pheric air into a room, namely, by occafionally 
opening and {hutting the door. The moft proper height 
for placing thefe ventilators is about feven feet fronr the 
floor; gd, Air-tubes, running ina ftraight direCtion from. _ 
the door-to the fire-place, or rather to the wall of the © 
chimney, and concealed under the floor of the room. 
As fuch tubes, however, are very expenfive, and aps 
pear better calculated to convey the fmoke up the 
chimney, after all means have been tried in vain, than 
to conduct the impure air from the upper part of a room, 
I fhall mention a better and much eafier method of effec. 
ting this purpofe. It is a late difcovery ofa phyfician in 
France, who contrived it. with a view to fave the great 
expence of ventilating or airing large wards in hofpitals, 
filled with patients who laboured under putrid diftempers, 
particularly in the height of f{ummer. He caufed a num- 
ber of fmall holes to be made in the uppermoft part of 
the window-frames; into thefe holes he placed from: 
without an equal number of funnels, prefenting an aper- 
ture 
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ture of nine or twelve inches diameter, and terminating 
in the infide almoft in a point, or at leaft in an opening 
not exceeding the fize of a {mall quill. By this firaple 
contrivance, the air in the fick-rooms was fo effectually 
renewed, by. the great and conftantpreffure of atmo- 
{pheric air from without, that any other artificial procefs 
for correcting the putrid air in a large hofpital was judged 
to be unneceflary. . | : | 

Above all things, the windows and doors of fitting and 
bed-rooms, when it can be done conveniently, ought to 
be: left open for a certain fpace of time, every day. 
This, however, requires to be done at the proper time, 
neither too early in the morning, nor when it grows dark 
in the evening, during the vernal and autumnal months; 
nor at the time when the horizon 1s overfpread with a 
thick fog. The windows fhould be opened, when the 


air is pure and ferene; or, in general, when there is lefs 


danger to be apprehended from the external air than 
from that within. Sometimes it may be proper to make 
ufe of whatis called pumping the room, or moving the 
door backward and forward for fome minutes together : 
but in fpring and autumn, our fitting-rooms, and even in 
winter, bed-rooms, ought to’ be ventilated every clear 
day, by currents of frefh air, for a confiderable time. 

In the hot days of fummer, the windows may be open- 
ed early in the morning and in the evening, in order to 
cool and refrefh the heated air of the room by that from 
without. It is however not fafe (and has fometimes 
proved fatal) to leave the windows of a bed-room open 
at night during the fummer-months, as there is no fmall 
hazard. of checking perfpiration by the cool night-air 3 
the fufceptibility of the pores being then very much in- 
creafed by the heat of the day, and the warmth of the 
bed. | Rooms which we inhabit in the day-time may be 
fafely left open during the night. — In fummer-houfes, 
or fuch as are furrounded with plants and trees, it will 
be proper not to open the windows of ‘bed or other 
rooms, till fome time after fun-rife, and to fhut them at 
{un-fet : they require alfo to be opened and fhut fooner 
‘dn hazy, than in-ferene weather, ~ ct 
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The airing of apartments fhould not be negleGted even 
in winter, as coal-fires alone are not fuflicient to carry 
off the corrupted particles of air, unlefs they be aflifted 
by ventilators. —Here I muft oppofe and contradict a 
prevailing, yet miftaken notion, that fire, in a room 
where the windows are open, introduces moift air. - On 
the contrary, the moft proper time for opening the win- 
_ dows is after lighting up a brifk fire; as the warmer air 
of the room will then be powerfully attracted by the 
. colder atmofpheric air, and the corrupt Hs Sat of the 
air within moft fpeedily diffipated. 

In moife and cold air, the drefs fhould be fomewhat 
warmer than ufual: Flannel may then be worn with 
double advantage next the fkin, and the rooms we in- 
habit fhould be fumigated, with the berries of Juniper 
or fimilar fhrubs.—Fumigation is likewife attended with 
this advantage, that it contributes to dry and in fome de- 
gree to. warm the air. 

In moi and warm air the explofion ofa little gunpow- 
der will be of ufe, or vinegar may be evaporated with 
greater fafety, and, the floor and walls fprinkled over 
with this excellent antifeptic. 

Hot and dry air may be tempered by placing veffels 
filled with cold water in different parts of a room or as 
is often practifed in hot climates, by fprinkling water 
over the floor.—The greater or lefs degree of corruption 
of the air, in an apartment, depends very much on the 
kind of. Jabour or exercife pertor med in it: Six watch- 

makers will not render the air nearly fo impure as two 
carpenters would do in the fame {pace of time 5 hence 
appears the neceflity of appropriating lotty rooms, in- 
{tead of low garrets, for the workfhops of mechanics. | 

Plants and flowers placed before the windows ‘are 
both an agreeable and ufeful ornament, if not of too 
{trong a fragrance. In ferene weather, it may be expe- 
dient to {trew freth plants (not flowers) in a dwelling. 
room, expofed to the rays of the fun, taking care, how- 
ever, to remove them as foon as the fun withdraws. 

‘This method of expofing plants, or even the branches 
of trees with green leaves, in apartments, may have a 
beneficial 
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beneficial fadiionce on valetudinarians, and particularly 


on afthmatic perfons, as vital air, or oxygen, is thereby 
generated, and introduced very gradually into the lungs.. 
Large trees with thick foliage fhould not be fuffered . 
near the windows of a houfe ; for, befides that they ob, 


ftruét the accefs of day-light and frefh air, and have thus 
a tendency to make the rooms damp, .their exhalations in 
the evening, and during the night, are by no- means 
wholefome. ‘Trees planted at the diftance of eight or ten 
yards from the houfe, do not prevent the. free accefs of 
air; they prefent an.agreeable object to the eye, and can, 
not ‘be too much recommended, both for their cooling 
fhades in fummer, and the falutary exhalations they emit 
during the day. 

It has been already mentioned, that the flame of can. 
dles contaminates the air; for whieh reafon the cuftom 
of illuminating aflembly or other large rooms with a /u- 
perfluous number of candles, muft .be very detrimental, 
This extravagance becomes flill more dangerous in places 
where, befide the crowd of ‘people, great quantities of 
provifions, dreffed with the richest{pices of the Eaft and 
Weft, contribute to faturate the air with the moft hetero. 
geneous particles, And as perfons of weak lungs mutt 
fuffer extremely in fuch an atmofphere, it would be pro- 
per to provide all public rooms with a competent num- 
ber of conic ventilators, of the defcription before-men- 
tioned. 

Strictly fpeaking, we ought not to fit in 1 the room 
where we dine, or take victuals, till it be aired again : 


thofe who can afford this luxury, fhould be careful not - 


to ftay for hours together over their bottle.in the dining. 


room: the bad effeéts of fuch contaminated air are not 


perceived by the perfons continuing their libations after 
dinner, but are very fenfibly felt by bes one cee in 
from the frefh air. 

It is no lefs unhealthy to fivend in a room where'a quan- 
iity of green fruit is kept ; ; a circumftance not attended 


to in country, places, particularly by thofe who deal in 
fruit. . From its fragrance a portion of inflammable mat- — 


ter exhales, which foon impregnates the air. Hence 
| females 
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females of delicaté habits have been’ known to faint, in 
approaching places where a few quinces were kept. For 
the fame reafon, ftore rooms and. pantries are extremely 
unwhofefome, if provifions of all kinds, animal as well as 
vegetable, be kept in them ; efpecially oil, candles, fat, 
flelh meat, whether raw, boiled, or roalted, paltry, and 
the lke. 

As foul linen. onl imbibes the perfpirable matter 
of the fkin, it fhould never be futtered to remain long in 
a bed chamber, or fitting room. 

If poilible, we fhould not’ fit through the day in a 
room in which we have flept; as the ‘bed-c lothes, and 
particularly feather beds, very flowly sc with the exs 
halations they have imbibéd during the night: neither is 
it fufficient for pares the air of the room, that it has 
been ever fo,well aired in the mgiainy: 

The vapour of charcoal: produces, efpecially' in clofe 
apartments, dangerous and frequently fatal effects. 
it fills the atmofphere with fulphuric particles which 
may be infpired, but cannot be expired c-—they retard 
the motion of the blood: veflels, ftagnate the blood itfelf, 
penetrate into the head, and produce an acute pain, ‘vers 
tigo, and torpor—hence the greateft precaution is necef- 
fary, where charcoal is tifeds as innumerable fatal acci- 
dents have happened from this fource. Dyers, who em- 
ploy it for drying their cloth upon frames, feldom fail to 
pose great injury to their health. 

Ail employments, in which perfons woxls among im- 
_ pure wool, oil, colours, and the likey are toa certain 
degree deiimental to health. ‘Wafhing, i ironing, dreff- 
ing the hair with ees curling peer burning lamp- 
oil, frequent painting of the walls, al} faturate the air 
of a room with pernicious, damp, and fulphuric va- 
pours. From the change, which oil and candles in a 
ftaté. of combuition produce m the colour of a ‘white 
wall and white curtains, we may imfer, that this fetid 
fteam muft. alfo penetrate into the harman mat and if 
fo, muft materially affect it. 

‘It farther deferves to be remarked, that alt damp va- 
pours are ements =e, ani fhould norin them: 
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felves have a tendency to contaminate the air. Hence. 
the keeping of wet linen, or even wet clothes, umbrellas, 
and the like, in dwelling-rooms, fhould by all means be 
carefully avoided. Mechanics and others who are ob- 
liged to dry wet things in their ftrongly-heated apart- 
ments—joiners, turners, potters, bookbinders, &c.. 
are particularly liable to fwellings, and other difagree- 
able affections in the relaxed veflels of abforption. 
( 


Of Heat. and Cold, 


As obfervation and experience inform us, that intmo« 
derate heat relaxes the body, overheats the blood, and 
exficcates or confumes the other fluids; and that the 
people who. live in. temperate regions are more hardy 
and vigorous, and attain to a greater age, than the 
inhabitants of warmer climates, 1t follows from thefe 
premifes, that we ought not to enervate the human 
body by keeping it immoderately warm, by covering it 
with a fuperfluity of clothes, by plunging it unneceffarily 
into hot baths, by ufing ftrong fires m temperate wea-~ 
ther, or by fleeping im warm rooms, and perhaps on _ 
feather beds, the moft heating of all fubftances. The — 
temperature of a fitting-room fhould not exceed 60° of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer ; that of a bed-room may be 
about 50°, as the medium temperature of our climate is 
between 50 and 55°. eh ! 3 

Although man is, no doubt, capable of inuring him- 
felf to a very great degree of heat, as well as of cold, 
yet fudden tranfitions can be fupported only. by the few, 
who poffefs very firm conftitutions. The gradual 
changes of the feafons prepare us in the fafeft manner 
to fuitain the viciffitudes of cold and hot weather. It is 
therefore an error, and of no fmall confequence, in the 
modern fy{ftem of education, that we generally endea- 

vour to habituate our children to the fupport of cold — 

- weather only. Perfons who cannot bear the heat of the 
fun, or {trongly-heated rooms, are, from their exceflive 
delicacy, frequently expofed to the moft violent, nay to 
mortal accidents. Hence children ought to be gradually 
| | accuftomed, 
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accuftomed to thefe inconveniences, which indeed occur 
. frequently, and are more dangerous, than thofe. arifing 
from fudden tranfitions to a colder temperature: for the 
effects of the latter may, in a great meafure, be ob- 
viated by exercife and mufcular action, > 

In the fultry days of fummer, we fhould be particu- 
larly on our guard again{t violently overheating the 
body ; —in autumn, we fhould not drefs too lightly, 
and in the mornings and evenings always fomewhat 
warmer ; —in fhort, we ought to avoid every thing that 
appears likely to check and repel perfpiration.. he 
baneful cuftem of accommodating our drefs to the al- 
manack and the fafhion,-rather than to the viciflitudes 
of the weather, in this inconftant climate, muft necef- 
farily be productive of many difagreeable confequences. 
Above all things, we ought to change our fummer- 
drefs rather early in auturan, and to clothe ourfelves 
gradually warmer, according to the variations of the 
weather. Yet after all, perhaps it would be moft ad-. 
vifable to accuftom ourfelves to one kind of drefs only, 
for all feafons. ‘The propriety of this cuftom, I thall 
more particularly confider in the fourth Chapter. : 

With refpect to the proper time for heating rooms in 
autumn, it has been fuppofed, that early fires are un- 
wholefome and productive af frequent catarrhs. ‘This 
aflertion is certainly ill found d; for in warming a room, 
as well as in clothing the body, we fhould not fo much 
be regulated by the particular. time of the Year, as the 
{tate of the weather, and the degrees of actual heat and 
cold; for, in attending to thefe circumftances, we can- 
not eafily miftake. If, in the temperate days of autumn, 
the room fhould feel colder than the external air, it is 
time to make a moderate fire: in damp and cold weather 
this is an ufeful precaution, even in fummer. ‘hofe 
who from caprice, parfimony, or prejudice, would rather 
fhiver for fome weeks longer, than -confult their fenfa- 
tions, often feel the confequence of a violent cold. ‘The 
Dutch and German ftoves certainly afford more uniform 
heat in a room, though they may not be confidered cheer- 
ful enough for an Englith company. 
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As we can neither breathe nor live without frefh air; _ 
we ought not to withdraw our bodies too much from ° 


the bracing effects of cold.’ In this refpect, we fhould 
act conformably to Nature, that i iS, in the faihie degree as 
the warmer weather changes to a colder ftate, we fhould 
gradually expofe ourfelves to the various changes of tem- 
perature. The cold will then neither feel unpleafant, 


nor impede the neceflary perfpiration ; efpectally if we 


oppofe it with Vigorous bodily exercife. We ought alfo 
to take more folid fuftenance in winter than in Pr ; 


becaufe,, by the lohger continued motion or digeftive pr ty ‘ 


cefs of the ftomach, the circiilation of the blood is acce- 
lerated, from which the natural heat of the body is proz 
duced. Nature herfelr dictates a compliance with this 
precept, as fhe has provided us with more fubftantial 
kinds of food during the former feafon than the latter. 
 Laftly, as every fudden change of the weather, from 
heat to cold, and the reverfe, is pr ejudicial to the body, 
we ought to ouard againit every circumftance, by which 
perfpiration may be { fuddenly checked: Hence we never 
fhould remove from a {ftrongly heated apartment into a 
frefh and cold air, unlefs we are provided with a warmer 
drefs ;—in hot days, or after violent exercife, we fhould 
not frequent vaults, cellars, or ice-houfes, undrefs im+ 
mediately after over-heating the body, take reft upon a 
damp foil or upon ftones, nor bathe in cold water. Such 
bold tranfer effors have often been punifhed with inftant 


death, or, “what is fill worfe, have brought on a painful 


and lingering {pecies of confimmption, which hag hither: 
filed the united efforts of the Faculty, and which 
ually ies dreadful havoc among people of a mids 
dle age * It is devoutly to be wifhed, that the experi- 
. ments, 


* According to the fisitenigie, given in the Bills of Mortality, the 
tota! number of deaths in London, during the three {pring months. 


cf +799, amounted to 5271. Among thefe, nolefs than 1353, or 
upwards of one-fourth, were carried off by confumption !— Although 


confumption and decline are terms often ufed to exprefs many other 


chronic difeafess as well as pulmonary confumption, fo that the above 
{tated number probably includes warious ipecies of declines yety 


even with thefe allowances, the number of victims to general cone. 
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ments, now purfued with factitious airs or gafes, and 
with the fox-glove, may afford fome remedy againft this 
formidable deftroyer of the human fpecies, which cuts 
off incredible numbers in the bloom of life, and fpares 
neither age, rank, nor fex.—And, as there is fo much 
reafon to believe, that a great proportion of confumptive 
cafes originate from the fudden tranfitions above men- 
tioned, no language can be ftrong enough to deprecate 
practices, as injudicious as they are deftrudtive. 


CHAP. Il. 
Of Cleanlinefy, and its various modifications, fo ye as it is 


immediately connected with Health ;—the Soir alien of 
the Leeth s—the ufé of Baths, 5c, 


Of Cleanline/s in general. 


Tus: domeftic virtue ought to extend’ its influence to 

every object connected with the human frame; to 
the preparation and confumption of food and drink, o 
drefs, habitation, houfehold furniture, and all our phy- 
fical wants; in a word, cleanlinefs fhould not be con- - 


Jumption is truly terrific. Let the reader reflea& for a moment, on 
the following melancholy inference :—If the population of this 
country confill of between nine and ten millions, ot whom the 30th 
or the 33d part, thatis about 3c0,coo, die annually, it follows that> 
this mercilefs difeafe, Consumprion, cuts off about 80,000 perfons 
every year in Great Britain alone, and thefe generally im the prime 
of lite, when Society ought to be benefited by their mental and 
- bodily exertions ! ! 
The following ftatement will afford a more confpicuous view of 
this important fubject : 
It appears from the London Bills of Masai: that there died 
ef pulmonic diforders 
| 5910, out of 18,238, in the peak 1796 
54392 ——~- 16-714, 31797 
_ 6210, - 17,285, 1709- 
Computing the average of the three years, we thall find vali 
this uncontroulable diforder deftroys annually 5853, out of 175412 
ecg haowr as or upwards of oNE-THIRD of the inhabitants of London. 
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fined merely to the interior domettic ceconomy ; for it 
claims our attention in every place which we eccupy, 
_ and wherein we breathe. 
-. Let our clothes, linen, beds, covers, blankets and 
fheets be clean and dry; as all thefe fubftances abforb_ 
perfpirable matter, and check the procefs of perfpiration. 
Articles of drefs which are foiled, and come into contact 
with the fkin, being placed immediately over the pores, 
re-imbibe the humours already perfpired, and return 
them to the body by the abforbents. ‘Dirty linen will 
never attract the ufelefs or noxious matter, which is fe- 
creted from the blood, and. ejected by the body ; ; it re- 
mains on the pores of the fkin, and is either again abforb- 
ed by the veffels, or clogs inate emunctories which re- 
quire always to be kept open. For a fimilar reafon, it is 
highly improper and dangerous to wear the clothes of 
fick perfons, efpecially in contagious diftempers. 

Let the body, and particularly the joints, be frequently 
wafhed with pure water, efpecially in fummer, when the 
perfpirable matter, being of an unctuous, clammy na- 
ture, obitructs the excretion by the pores.—The face, 
neck, and hands, being moft expofed to the air, duit, and 
the like, ought to be daily wafhed, both morning and 
evening. Attention fhould alfo be paid to the ears, by 
cleaning them occafionally, that the fenfe of hearing: may 
not be impaired by the accumulation of wax, which, from 
its acrid nature, may proveunpleafant, as well as injurious. 
The whole head ought to be frequently wafhed and — 
cleaned, even though no hair powder be ufed; as it 
peripires very much, and is befides expofed to duft 
and other particles in the atmofphere. Wafhing opens 
the pores, while the comb, by its clofe application to 
the fkin, diffolves the vifcid humours, and renders them 
fluid. 
~The mouth fhould be fated every morning, after din. 
ner, and at night, with cold water; but in winter the 
chill fhould be taken off. The frequent wafhing of the 
mouth is otherwife neceflary, becaufe the vifcid fiime, 
and {mall particles of food which fettle about the inter- 
{tices of the teeth, are very apt to putrify, and, if not re- 
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moved, will infect the breath, and gradually injure the — 
teeth themfelves. Befides, this flime fettles on the ~ 
tongue, covers the papillae by which food is tafted, and 
renders the palate lefs fenfible. 

It is {carcely neceffary to obferve, that the nofe alfo 
fhould not be overlooked, as by neglecting to’ remove 
the fecreted moifture in time, the effects may become 
troublefome aud detrimental to the organs of {mell. In 
children, the nofe ought to be occafionally wafhed; it | 
having been found that the unpleafant fmell, peculiar to 
fome infants, is owing to the habitual neglect of cleaning 
that organ. ; | ‘ 

The tongue fhould be cleaned every morning, either 
with a {mall piece of whalebone, or with a fage leaf. 
This leaf is likewife ufeful for polifhing the teeth. ‘To © 
clean the throat, we fhould gargle it with frefh water, 
and fwallow a mouthful of water every morning—the 
latter, however, muft not be attempted too haftily ; but, 
when we once accuftom ourfelves to the practice, we 
fhall find it attended with advantage. 

It is neceflary, efpecially in hot weather, to wafh the 
feet frequently ; as they perfpire much, and are more 
expofed to duft than any other part of the body. ‘The 
water fhould be warm, but not too much fo, becauke 
hot water thus ufed relaxes the fibres, drives the blood 
upwards, and occafiéns head-achs. The proper degree 
of heat for young perfons to wafh in, is between 96 and © 
98° of Fahrenheit, and for the aged between 98 and 
100°, or fomewhat more than milk-warm. 

The removing of the beard and nails is no infignifi- 
cant matter in the care of health. By fhaving we pro- 
mote perfpiration. Long nails, efpecially as they were 
in fafhion fome years ago, disfieure the hands, and pre- 
vent the feet from expanding freely ; but the nails ought 
not to be cut too clofe, otherwife the toes will be ob-— 
ftructed ‘in their preflure on the ground, and the fingers 
in feeling. They may alfo be eafily injured; and 
wounds under the nails are generally attended with dif- 
agreeable confequences, on account of the many nerves 
running in that direction. When the nails on the toes 
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are fuffered’ to become-too long, they are apt to grow 
into the flefh, to become an obftacle in walking, and 
fometimes to occafion confiderable pain. 


In the veflels ufed for preparing food and drink, we ought — 


likewife to pay proper attention to cleanlinefs. Every par- 
ticle of filth introduced into the ftomach may prove hurt- 
ful to it, to. the tender inteftines, to the blood, and confe- 


quently to the whole body. For the fame reafon, it is’ 


not only indelicate, but alfo° unwholefome, to dine or 
take any food in places where an offenfive {mell prevails. 


On the management of the Teeth. - 


THE principle requifite for the prefervation, of the 
teeth is never to retire to reft without having cleaned 
them: for this prevents the vifcous particles of food, 
collected during the day, from corrupting them in the 
night. The tooth-ach, now fo common, is frequently 
owing to a hollow ftate of the teeth, but {till more fre- 
quently originates in a want of cleanlinefs. ‘The clean- 
ing of the teeth, however, requires precaution. - What is 
called the Tartar of the Teeth, is of a corrofive nature, 
and fhould be removed with the greateft care. The 
manner in which moft Dentifts treat the teeth, as well 


as their powders, tinétures,. and other dentifrices, 


however ingenioufly puffed off, andiftrongly recommend- 
ed, are. pernicious; becaufe they deprive the teeth of 
their enamel, make them loofe, and fpoil the gums, 


The various dentifrices, whether Royal or Imperial, ad-. 


vertifed in the public papers, are at leaft of doubtful, if 
not injurious effect ;—it is an aftonifhing inftance of cre- 
dulity and infatuation, that people will take external and 
internal medicines upon tru/?, when they would hefitate 
to take any food, with which they are unacquainted. 

If there be too much tartar, fo that it adheres like 


a cement between two teeth, its being mcautiouily re- 


_moved will deprive the teeth of the tartarous cohefion, 
and confequently of their fupport; thus, from the con- 


{tant contact of the tongue, lips, and food, they will be 


fhaken and loofened. ‘The fame will happen, fhould 
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the tartar be allowed to eat away the gum from the root » 
of the tooth. If in this cafe the bafis of the tooth be in- 
jured, it will neceflarily be rendered loofe; the gums 
being no longer able to contain a tooth, which 1S aeDt He 
ed of its intermediate cement. 

The tartar therefore. muft not be vais fwidenly, 
with iron or glafs inftruments; but may be gradually 
{craped away with a blunt or broad cut quill, or fome 
fimilar fubftance, from which the enamel of the teeth can 
fuffer no injury. Moft kinds of diffolvent drops, efpe- 
cially thofe fold as {pecifics for whitening the teeth, are » 
made up of vitriolic acid, diluted with fome diftilled. 
waters.—They are of no fervice, but, on the contrary, 
remove the enamel with the tartar, and thiis fpoil the 
teeth for ever. The common tooth-bruthes-are liable to 
the fame objection. 

To prevent the tartar from fettling on the mass they 
ought to be kept clean, by,wafhing them every mornin 
and evening. Certain kinds of food and drink fhould 
likewife be mentioned, as having a tendency to produce 
and accumulate the tartar uch are all vifcous and fale 
_fubftances, as falted and fmoked meat, cheefle, roafted 
Spey: che ‘flefh of tame and wild animals, kept too long — 
for the fake of making it more tender and palatable, truf- 
fles, and all {pecies of ndithwbeale ; beans, peas, chefnuts, 
vinegar, tart wines, and all kinds of acid fruit. 

An expedient equally fate and effectual, for removing 
the tartar, is, to cover the teeth with a fine powder of 
Gum Tragacanth, or with foft wax, and by that means 
to extract the tartar at once, together with this adhelive 
covering. 

Although it does not enter into the plan ue thefe Lec- 
tures to treat of the various difeafes to which the teeth 
are fubject, or to defcribe the different methods purfued 
in curing them, -yet I judge it neceflary to point out fome 
-of the moft fimple and approved remedies in that very — 
painful affection, the tooth-ach. If’ the complaint pro- 
ceed from a hollow and carious tooth, fome {oft extract 
of the Peruvian Bark may be placed in the cavity ; if 
this fhould not remove the pain, a few drops of Cayeput 
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oil upon cotton may be applied to the hollow tooth, or 
rubbed externally upon the painful fide of the cheek. — 
Tuunserc, the Swedifh Traveller, introduced the ufe 
of Cajeput oil into Europe, having often witnefled its 
powerful and almoft inftantaneous effects in the Eaft Jn- 
dies, where it is the laft expedient of gouty and rheu- 
matic fufferers. eM hha | 3 

Dr. RicuTrer, an eminent Phyfician of Gottingen,’ 
informs us that he has frequently relieved the moft vio- 
lent tooth-ach, by applying externally the eflence of pim- 


_ pinella, or Burnet-faxitrage, with an equal quantity of 


laudanum, adding to it a drop or two of the effential oil 
of cloves. ‘Though external remedies are not likely to 
effet a radical cure of this malady, yet in urgent cafes 
they may be fafely reforted to, efpecially if applied fo as 
not to injure the fkin of the face; for they will often 
_ produce atemporary relief. If, however, the tooth-ach 
proceed from xo Jocal caufe ; if, for inftance, it be owing 
to an impure ftomach, to catarrhal, rheumatic, hy{teric, 
venereal, or other affections; all the f{pecifics ever dif- 
covered cannot relieve from pain, until the caufe be 
either in part or entirely removed. In my own practice, 
I have found the oil of Savin, or juniper oil, preferable 
to laudanum in its effects on a hollow tooth; the latter 
4s at beft an uncertain remedy. We 
In {corbutic difeafes of the teeth and gums, a vegeta- | | 
ble diet, confifting chiefly of ripe fruit, and mucilagi- 
nous vegetables, will be found the beft corrective. Befide 
thefe, -a fine powder, made of three parts of double-re- 
fined fugar, and one part of burnt alum, may be employed 
~ with advantage for the purpofe of rubbing them. Sugar 
is an excellent antifeptic; and IMpertT DE LoNNES, a 
French Phyfician, reports, that a whole thip’s company 
- was once cured of an alarming fcurvy, by living for fome 
time, from neceflity, upon fugar alone.—We fhould alfo 
confider the connection fubfifting between the teeth and 


the ftomach ; if the former be unequal to the purpofes of 


mattication, the digeftive powers will be gradually impair- 
ed, and the foundeft {tomach vitiated. ‘To neglect the 
teeth, therefore, is to neglet the ftomach ; and if the 

~ {tomach 


{tomach be weakened, the whole mafs of the fluids, and 
particularly the blood, will ultimately be tainted with 
crude, unaflimilated, and acrimonious humours. _ 

To diffolve and wafh away the fuperfluous, flimy, and 
unctuous particles which produce the tartar, frefh water 
is fufficient : or it may be rendered a little more acrid by’ 
the admixture of a {mall quantity of common falt. Acids 
and alkalies, fo frequently employed as dentifrices, are of 
too corrofive a nature ; and alkalies in particular injure the 
gums, perhaps the teeth themfelves, while acids deprive 
them of their enamel, and thus occafion a fpeedy exter- 
nal corruption, and inevitable gangrene within. ti 

The moft fimple dentifrice is a cruft of bread hard 
toafted, and reduced to a fine powder. This is fully 
calculated to abforb the vifcid, oleaginous particles, and 
to remove the ftony or tartarous matter. The bread, 
however, fhould not be toatted too black, asin that cafe’ 
it would evolve an acrid, alkaline falt, which might prove 
hurtful. <A {till better dentifrice is a moderately fine 
powder of the Peruvian Bark, particularly of the genuine. 
red fpecies, which ftrengthens the gums, without in- 
flaming them. 

In cleaning the teeth we ought not to make ufe of 
brufhes or {fponges, but of the finger, which being pro- 
vided with the fineft papillary veflels, is a much better 
and more proper inftrument, and precludes the neceflity 
of reforting to artificial means. Befides, the finger has 
the advantage of being foft and pliable, and of feeling any 
immoderate preflure too fenfibly, to permit us to do in- 
jury to the teeth or gums :—hence, it is an injudicious 
delicacy alone, which can prevent us from making ufe 
‘of it, in preference to even the beft tooth-bruthes. 

’ For cleaning the interftices between the teeth, we 
fhould not employ pins or needles, whether made of gold, 
filver, or fteel ; for all metallic fubftances are apt to can- 
ker the teeth. If tooth-picks be at all advifable, they 
thould be made of foft wood, or quills cut in a blunt — 
point. In my own opinion none fhould be ufed ; for, of 
whatever materials they are made, they open, loofen, and 
injure the teeth, by making room for the tartar and other 
Be K 4 fubftances, 
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fubftances, to prey upon them and the gums. To anfwer 
every purpole of tooth-picks, a thick and foft cotton 
cloth fhould be ufed, to rub the teeth over gently after 
every meal: but if people have once accuftomed them. 
felves to regularly picking their teeth, then indeed the 
’ cotton fri€tions may perhaps come too late. 
_ Laftly, the cleaning and brufhing of the teeth, how- 
ever ufeful and neceflary, is infufficient to prevent the 
fettling of the tartar, and the confequent injury to the 
teeth; for the fource of both evils does not exift in the 
mouth, but really proceeds from the ftomach, and an 
impure ftate of the fluids. For this reafon, the medical 
treatment of the teeth requires a particular regimen and 
diet, according to the indiyidual-eafe of every patient. — 


Of the Ufe of Baths. 


Tus important branch of dietetic regimen is of excel- _ 
tent ufe and efficacy, both in the prevention and cure of 
difeafes. ‘Though the ancients could lefs difpenfe with 
the ufe of the bath, on account of the frequency of their 
athletic exercifes, as well as from the want of linen, 
which was then much lefs in ufe than at prefent, yet in 
our times, it would be of great fervice, if the ufe of baths 
were more general and frequent, and this beneficial prac- 
tice not confined to particular places or feafons, as a mere 
matter of fafhion. Confidered as a fpecies of univerfal _ 
domeftic remedy, as one which forms the bafis of clean- 
linefs, bathing, in its different forms, may, be pronounced 
one of the moft extenfive and beneficial reftorers of 
health and vigour. Iam not fo fanguine, however, in 
my expectations, as to think that the cure of all maladies 
and difeafes may be effected by the bath, as was lately 
promifed by a noted empiric in this country, who moft 
fagacioufly impregnated his vapour baths with the collec- 
tive produce of the vegetable kingdom, Such a general 
remedy is juit as chimerical as the moft famous panaceas, 
the tincture of gold not excepted. | oa 

Bathing, whether in warm or cold water, produces the — 
moft falutary effect on the abforbent veflels; which 

| would — 
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would otherwife reconduct the impurities of the fkin 
through the pores, to the no {mall injury of health. ‘To 
perfons in a perfect ftate of vigour, the frequent ufe of 
the bath is lefs neceffary than to the infirm ;’as the 
healthy poffefs a greater power to refift impurities, by 
means of their unimpaired perfpiration, the elafticity of 
their minute veffels, and the due confiftence of their cir- 
culating fluids. The cafe is very different with the infirm, 
the delicate, and the aged. In thefe, the flownefs of cir- 
culation, the vifcidity or clamminefs of the fluids, the 
conftant efforts of Nature to propel the impurities to- 

_ wards the fkin, combine to render the frequent wafhing 
of their bodies an effential requifite to their phyfical ‘ex- 
iftence. | 

Baths, confidered as the means of curing difeafes and 

reftoring health, if judicioufly applied, are likewife of 
peculiar advantage; and though, in this refpect, they do 
not properly make part of a regular fyftem of dietetics, 
yet I hall requeft the indulgence.of the reader, while I 
make a few necefiary. remarks relative to the proper’ ap- 
plication of the bath, it being fo frequently ufed as a mere 
dieteticremedy, Much depends on a clear and accurate 
knowledge of the properties and effects of. the-different 
baths. - I fhall therefore divide them into two principal 
clafies, the warm and the cold bath. 

» The warm, that is, the tepid or lukewarm bath, being 
about the temperature of the blood, between 96 and 98° 
of Fahrenheit, has ufually been confidered as apt to 

weaken and relax the body ; but this is certainly an ill-. 

founded notion. | It is only when its heat excceds that 

of the human body, (as in the Hot Bath and King’s Bath 
at Batu, both of which are from 18. to 20 degrees 
higher than blood-heat,) that the warm bath can produce 

a debilitating effect. Indeed, baths of the above immo- 

derate heat ought not to be ufed in their natural flate, 

that is, without reducing their temperature by cold water, 
except in particular cafes, and under the immediate ad- 
vice of a. phyfician. . On the contrary, the lukewarm or 
tepid bath, trom 85 to 96°, is always fafe; and is fo far 
from relaxing the.tone of the folids, that it may ju‘tly be 

ye | _confidered 
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confidered as one of the moft powerful and anivertal re- 
{toratives. with which we are acquainted. Inftead of heat- 
ing the body, it has a cooling effect ; 3 it diminifhes the 
quicknels of the pulfe, and reduces it in a greater pro- 
portion, according as the pulfe has been more quick and 
unnatural, and according to the length of time the bath 
is continued. Hence tepid baths are of eminent fervice, 
where the body has been over-heated, from whatever 
caufe, whether after fatigue from travelling, fevere 
bodily exercife, or after violent exertion and perturba- 
tion of mind ; as they allay the tempeftuous and i irregu- 
lar movements of the body, and confequently, in the 
{tricteft fenfe, invigorate the fyftem. By their foften- 
ing and moiftening power, they greatly contribute to 
the formation and growth of the body of young perfons, 
and are of fingular benefit to thofe, in whom we per- 
ceive a tendency to arrive too early at the confiftence of 
a fettled age; fo that the warm bath is particularly 
adapted to prolong the ftate of youth, and retard for 
fome time the approach of full manhood. ‘This effect . 
the tepid baths produce in a manner exactly alike, in the 
coldeft as well as in the hotteft climates. 

From what has been advanced, it will not be difficult 
to difcover, in what particular diforders the tepid bath may 
be of the greateft fervice, and the reafon why it proves 
fo eminently ufeful (particularly ina parched and rough’ 
{tate of the fkin) in the paralytic, fpafmedic, bilious, — 
confumptive, hypochondriac, hyfteric, and infane cafes, 
as well as in an acrimonious and impure ftate of the 
fluids, fuch as fcorbutic and leprous eruptions, lues, &c. 
One obvious effect of the habitual ufe of the bath, parti- 
cularly the tepid, is, that it foftens and renews the exter- 
nal integuments of the body. _ It confiderably increafes 
the preflure on the body from without ; hence breathing, 
particularly on entering the bath, is frequently fomewhat 
difficult, tillthe mufcles have by practice become inured — 
to a greater degree of refiftance. Yet this effect, which 
in moft inftances is of {mall importance, requires the: 

greatelt precaution in fome particular ‘cafes, fo far as to 
prevent the ufe of the bath fe npiaty ; for initance, in 
Pe 
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perfons of a full habit, who are in danger of breaking 
fome of the internal blood-veflels, by the precipitate ufe 
of the bath, whether warm or cold. 

Thefe ee hints will be fufficient to determine the 

cafes, in which the lukewarm bath may be reforted to 
with fafety and advantage, as a dietetical remedy. Its 
-application in the treatment of difeafes is foreign to the 
object of this Chapter, and demands the moft minute in- 
quiry into the nature of the cafes which indicate the ufe 
of it ; as it is of itfelf a potent remedy, which, if impro- 
perly ufed, may produce a contrary effect. 
_ Bathing in rivers, as well as in the fea, is effectual for 
every purpofe of cleaning the body ; it wafhes away im- 
purities from the furface, opens the cutaneous veffels for 
a due perfpiration, and increafes the circulation of the 
blood. For thefe reafons, it cannot be too much recom- 
mended, not only to the infirm and debilitated, under 
certain reftrictions, but likewife to the healthy. a he ap- 
prehenfion of bad confequences from the coldnefs of the 
water, is in reality ill-founded ; for, befides that it pro- 
duces a ftrengthening effect, by its aftringent property, 
the cold fenfation is not of itfelf hurtful. 

The fame precaution, however, is requifite in the ufe 
of the cold as in that of the tepid bath ; ; for, after having 
overheated the body, efpecially in the hot days of fum- 
mer, it may prove inftantly fatal, by inducing a ftate of 
apoplexy. Hence the plethoric, the afthmatic, and all 
thofe who perceive a great determination of blood to the 
head, fhould be very circumfpect in its ufe. For, al- 
though the conlequence may not prove immediately fatal, 
yet, fromthe fudden force and preflure of the water, fome 
of the fmaller blood veffels of the head and breaft may 
eafily burft, and thus lay the foundation of an incurable 
diforder. ‘Yo fuch as are of a found and robuft conttitu- 
tion, bathing may be rendered an agreeable exercile, by. 
{wimming again{t the ftream ; for the fibres and veffels 
being obliged to refift the power of the undulating waves, 
the nerves are thereby excited into a¢tion. 

Before I proceed to lay down dietetical rules for the | 
ute of the bath, I fhall premife a brief hiftorical narrative 
oc of 
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of this excellent practice, and generally explain i its fen- 
fible effects. 

. Among the Greeks, and particularly the Spartans, 
bathing was not entrufted to the caprice of individuals, 
but confidered as a public inftitution, which was governed 
and arranged agreeably'to the exprefs laws of the State. _ 
—We learn alfo from facred hiftory, that among the ~ 
Jews, at a much earlier period, perfons under certain 
circumftances were pronounced unclean, and confequently 
unfit to hold any intercourfe or communion with others, 
till they had performed the appointed ablutions. The 
' Greeks, according to their own hiftorians, learnt this 
practice from the Egyptians, and the Romans from the 
Greeks. With thofe celebrated nations, public and pri- ~ 
vate baths formed an important branch of ufeful and or- 
namental architecture : many opulent individuals courted 
the favour of the people, by lavifhing their treafures in 
the eftablifbment and decoration of public baths ; and to 
this day we frequently difcover the valuable remains of 
thefe national edifices. Among the Romans, the baths 
were In time converted into regular and luxurious dwel- 
ling-places, in which-the fons of the patricians and of 
the wealthy were educated ; a circumftance fufficiently. 
af{certained in the hiftory of Cuarwes the Great. 

The change, which the contact of cold water pro- 
duces on the body, naturally leads us to inquire into the 
phyfical nature and properties of the cold bath.. The 
lighteft water is at leait 800 times heavier than air ; 
from which it has been concluded, that the former 
prefies upon the human body witha force proportionally 
great. If therefore the column of air, which prefles 
upon our body with a force equal to 39,900lb. could be 
converted into water, the whole weight of that preflure — 
would amount to 31,920,00o0lb. Yet, as our health is 
affected by a difference in the preflure of the air, oc- 
cafionally varying from 3 to 400olb., we may eafily un- 
derftand, that the human body is not calculated to fuf- 
tain, for any length of time, the great preffure of water. 
For this reafon, the moft experienced negro divers dare 
not venture beyond a certain depth of the fea; well 
knowing 
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knowing it would be impoflible to rife up againft the ad- 

ditional weight of water incumbent upon their bodies.) 

_ The fenfible properties of the Co/d Bath, m general, con- 

fift in its power of contracting the folid parts, and of in- 

fpiffating the fluids. Any part of the body, which is ex- 
_ pofed to the fudden contact of cold water, experiences 
at the fame inftant a degree of tenfion and contraction, 
and becomes narrower and {maller. Not only the blood- 
veflels, but likewife the fmall capillary tubes, are liable 
to this contraction and fubfequent relaxation.” What is 
vulgarly called goo/e-/Ain is an effort of the cutaneous 
fibres, a contraCtion of the orifices of the abforbent and 

exhalant veffels, occafioned by mental perturbation, 
{pafms, or the effect of cold.—Hence it happens, that by 
the cold bath all the blood-veffels of the kin, and of the 
mufcles in immediate contact with it, are fo conftricted 
and diminifhed, that at the time of this violent exertion 
they are unable to receive the ufual quantity of blood. 
The fmaller veffels of the fkin are likewife clofed, and 
prefs upon the humours contained in them, fo as to pre- 
vent all perfpiration during this preflure. Thus all the 
_ fibres of the fkin and mufcles are brought into clofe’ 
contact ; and if the humours contained in thefe tubes had 
no other outlets, by which to difcharge themfelves, they 


would become thick or infpiffated, and lofe their natural — 


warmth. Were this infpiffation of the fluids really to 
take place, it would be attended with dangerous ftagna- 
tions and obftructions. ‘That it does not, however, pro- 
duce thefe fatal effets, may be afcribed to théMoliowing 
caufe. As foon as the preflure is made againft the ex- 
ternal veilels, the blood retreats from them, in fearch of 
places where it finds lefs refiftance. All the great veffels 
within the body afford receptacles, into which it now 
flows, till the principal arteries, and the veins of the in- 
teftines, being filled, extended, and enlarged, it rifes to 
. theheart. Though the effect confequent on the cold 
bath may be confidered as altogether mechanical, yet this 
fimple operation is frequently produétive of the moft im- 
portant and beneficial effects. ~ : 
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All other ftrengthening remedies, operating, in general, 
only on the fluid partsof the body, require to be previoufly | 
diflolved by the fluids, blended with the mafs of blood, 
and thereby conducted to the folid parts. ‘The cold bath, 
on the contrary, acts almoft inftantaneoufly on the folie 
parts themfelves, and produces its bracing effect, before a 
fingle drop of blood has been commuted. From which 
remedy, therefore, is it more likely we fhould derive the 
defired effect, that which immediately anfwers the pur- | 
pofe, or that wish muft pafs through fo many canals, and 
undergo fo many changes, before it arrives at the place 
where it is to exert its efficacy '-—The fudden changes 
arifing from the application of the cold bath contribute in | 
various ways to brace the human body. ‘The relaxed 
fibres of the fkin and the mufcles acquire more folidity 
and compactnefs from contraction. ‘Their elafticity is in- 
creafed, and thus a confiderable defect removed: the 
nerves are {timulated and incited to thofe powerful exer- 
tions, on which the eafe, vigour, and habitual {prightli- 
nefs of the body fo much depend. From that degree of 
irritability which the nerves poflefs, when in a debilitated 
ftate, arife all hyfteric, fpafmodic, and convulfive fymp- 
tons and affections. Thefe may be mitigated or removed 
by the cold bath ; becaufe it powerfully affects and alters 
the {tate of the nerves; it fhakes and animates them, | 
and by its forcible operation, overcomes their tendency — 
to. preternatural rigidity and other difagreeable fenfations. 
Here then we have two caufes, which illuftrate the ex- 
cellent effects of this remedy ;—there remains, however, 
to be explained a third caufe, which is {till more im- 

ortant. Ee, 

The blood, which by cited! sudbhitan is driven into 
the internal vetlel! extends and enlarges them, without 
diminifhing that contractile force or tendency which is 
peculiar to every artery. At the moment when the ex- 
ternal preflure ceafes, all the internal veffels exert their 
inherent power of contracting more forcibly than ufual, 
as they are more f{trongly extended, and confequently. 
enabled to exercife a greater force. ‘The blood, return-_ 
ed tothe cutaneous and mufcular veffels, finds its refer- 
yours 
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yoirs contracted and invigorated ; it flows through muf- 
cles, the fibres of which have acquired greater elafticity 
and power of refiftance. It is accelerated in its new mo- 
tion by thefe improved fibres and veins, and the refult 
of the collective powers is a frefh impulfe and rapidity 
given to its circulation. Although, at the firft immer- 
fion, the uniform courfe of it is fomewhat interrupted, 


this temporary {toppage ferves afterwards to re-eftablifh 
and promote it. ‘The blood can now penetrate with eafe 
into the fmalleft capillary veffels; and alfo circulate 


freely through every part of the animal machine, without 
affecting or relaxing the folids *. | | 


The 


* Such are the advantages which the theory of bathing holds 
out. I fhall, however, quote a refpectable authority, which may 
be of ufe to remove fome erroneous notions hitherto very preva- 
lent, in the practice of cold-bathing. 

<¢ In the earlier {tages of exercife, (fays Dr. Currie, of Liver- 
‘* pool,) before profufe perfpiration has diflipated the heat, and fa- 
“€ tigve debilitated the living power, nothing is more fafe, accord- 
«« ding tomy experience, than the cold bath. This is fo true, that 
‘© | have for fome years conftantly directed infirm perfons to ufe 
“ fuch a degree of exercife, before immerfion, as may produce’ 
*¢ fome increafed action of the vafcular fyftem, with fome increafe 
“6 of heat, and thus fecure a force of re-action under the fhock, 
«which otherwife might not always take place. The popular 
opinion, that it is fafer to go perfectly cool into the water, is 
« founded on erroneous notions, and fometimes produttive of in- 
‘* jurious confequences. Thus, perfons heated and beginning to 
‘¢ perfpire often think it neceflary to wait on the edge of the bath, 
** until they are perfectly cooled, and then plunging into the water, 

-“¢ feel a fudden chillinefs that is alarming and dangerous. In fuch 

* cafes the injury is generally imputed to going into the water too 
«¢ warm, whereas in truth is arifes from going in too cold. 
-. But though it be perfectly fafe to go into the cold bath in the 
“earlier ftages of exercife, nothing is more dangerous than this 
«¢ practice, after exercife has produced protufe perfpiration, and 
“terminated in languor and fatigue; becaufe in fuch circum- 
** {tances the heat is not only finking rapidly, but the fyftem parts 
“ more eafily with the portion that remains. 

“Inhis Effay on Swimming, Frankitn makes the following 
*€ obfervation :—‘ During the great heats of fummer, there is no danger in 
* bathing, however warm’ we may be, in rivers which have been 
* thoroughly warmed by the fun. | But to throw ourfelves into cold [pring 
© water, when the body has been heated by exercife in the fun, is an impru- 
« dence which may prove fatal. I once knew an inflance of four young men 


‘ who, 
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«The healthy and the vigorous, who refort to the cold 
bath, on account of its cleanfing and bracing effets, 
may continue in it, with fafety, for a confiderable time. | 
But, to: ftrengthen and give elafticity to the folid parts, 
every thing depends upon the fudden impreffion of the 
cold... his primary effe@ will be weakened or fruftrat- 
ed by remaining im the bath till the water feels warm, fo 
that the prefling or vibrating ation on the nerves at length » 
ceafes. he moft proper time of bathing is, when the 
{tomach is not employed in digeftion ; as in the morning 
or forencon, or from three to four hours after dinner. 

“The cold bath, between 65 and 32° of Fahrenheit, is 
not, {trictly fpeaking, a dietetic remedy,; nor are its effects 
fo much calculated for the healthy and robult, as for 
the infirm and difeafed, under peculiar circumftances. 
The external ufe of cold water is of fingular benefit, when 
applied to particular parts of the body, where its ufe may — 
be much longer continued without danger, and where 
-we may ina manner, by compulfion and perfeverance, 
accomplifh the intended effects. 


‘ aho, having worked at harveft in the heat of the day, with a view of 
© refrefringtthem/elves, plunged into a fpring of cold water ; two died on the 
* [pot, a third the next morning, and the fourth recovered with great dif- 
‘ feulty.’?. The authority ot the American Bacon ts of great weight | 
6 in Medicine, as in every branch of fcience, and partieularly in 
« what refpects immertion in water; for doubtlefs he fpent more 
“time in this element, thao any philcfopher of modern days. It 
‘* may, however, be eafily fuppofed, that he adopted the com-~ 
 monly-received opinion, that the injury arofe fom the perfons 
“in gueftion going in ewhen hot, inftead of from going in when eoal- 
‘ing, after having been heated; to which latt circumftance it can 
‘‘ hardly be doubted, that the fatal accident he relates was tobe ~ 
- © imputed.’” “Ae + 
Thefe remarks are worthy of the learned Dr. Currie ;—at,the 
fame time, inftead of advifing any perfon to ufe the cold bath after 
exercife, L would certainly perter the tepid or lukewarm bath, both on 
account of the greater fatety attending the ule of it, and becaule it 
pofletfes nearly all the advantages of the cold bath, without being 
lable to fo many ftrong objections. Befides,. the cold bath is al- 
together improper ina weak tate of the lungs, in all complaints 
of the bréall, in dropfies, in plethoric habits, and for very corpulent 
individuals ; in all which caufes the lukewarm bath may, if duly 
modified, produce effects highly beneficial. Gr 


, 
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Of all the parts of the body, the head receives moft 
benefit from the, affufion of cold water; this is a fimple — 
and effectual remedy againft too great an impulfe of 
the blood towards the head, where perfons are threaten- 
ed with apoplexy ; in diforders of the brain and. cranium ; — 
as well as. in wounds and other complaints, to which the 
head is fubje&t. In thefe inftances, its effe€ts may be {till. 
farther improved by frigorific or cooling falts, ‘The affu- 
fion of ‘cold water upon the abdomen has likewife been 
employed with great advantage, »in cafes of obftinate cof- 
tivenefs, as it affords almoft inftantaneous relief, when in- 
ternal remedies have produced no.effeét. ‘This fhould not, 
however, induce perfons to try that yemetly indifcrimi- 
nately, or without proper advice. . 

On the contrary, in all thofe cafes where the cold. bath 7 

“might repel certain eruptive humours, which Nature de- 
termines towards the furface of the bedy, it cannot be 
reforted to without danger... Apoplexies have been the | 
frequent confequences of an unwary ule of the cold 
bath; more frequent, indeed, than is generally fufpeéted 5 
and yet the popular opinion ftill prevalent, is, that there - 
can be no better ‘practice, than to plunge into the cold 
bath at all times, and in all ftates of the body, in order to 
{trengthen the nerves, _ Children, efpecially,. are indif> 
- ¢riminately accuftomed to it from their infancy, to re- 
ftore them to that degree of bodily vigour, for which our — 
anceftors were fo famed., That many children by the 
daily practice of bathing them in cold water, grow and 
continue healthy and {ftrong, proves as little, as that 
many infants become vigorous and robuft in the moft un- 
‘wholefome climates, and under the moft unfavourable 
management.—Some think to fortify the body, by the 
ufe of the cold bath, againit the viciffitudes of the wea- 
ther ; but it can be proved that children, who from their 
“infancy have been bathed in cold. water, are as much 
-expofed to coughs and catarrhs, as thofe who have not 
been habituated to this erroneous practice, provided they . 
have not been mifmanaged by effeminating indulgence. 
= ore all. artificial plans of hardening and cong 
hg alae 4 the 
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the bodies of childrén, ave commendable only, when the | 


child fhows no {trong and iafting averfion to-them. 

It fhould be confidered that asthe cold bath powerful- 
ly contracts wie fibres by its frequent ufe, it imparts to 
_ the juvenal body an unnatural degree of folidity and com- 
pactnefs, whereby it too early aequires the properties of 
an adult. The ikin of fuch children as have been too 
frequently bathed is generally much drier and harder than 
it ought to be at their agé. It is a remark of Gauen, 
that the cold bath does net agree with a growing perfon, 


‘and he advifes young people not to bathe at all, till the - 


body be completely formed: Is it not inconfiftent, that 


by cold-bathing we expect to bring the body of youth to | 
the vigour of age, and that afterwards, when age ap- 


proaches, we fhould wifh to render it fofter, and reftore 
its energy, by lukewarm bathing? Hence the cold bath, 
for the purpofe of ftrengthening children, muft ever be 
confidered as a doubtful remedy. | : 
We now proceed to lay down fome rules for the ufe 
of the cold bath, in the cafes where it may be of fervice. 
ift, Every cold bath applied to the whole body ought to 
be of fhort duration ; all depends upon the firft impref- 
fion the cold makes upon the fkin and nerves, it being 
this impreflion which hardens us againft the effects of 
roughand cold weather :—2d, The head fhould be always 
firft wetted, either by immerfion, by pouring water upon 
it, or the’ application of wet cloths, and then plunging, 


_ over head into the bath :—3d, ‘The immerfion ought al- - 


ways to be fudden, not only becaufe it is lefs felt than 


when we enter the bath flowly and timoroufly, but like- 
wife becaufe the effect of the firft impreffion is uniform all | 


over the body, and the blood in this manner is not. pro- 
‘pelled from the lower to the upper parts. Hence the 
Shower Bath poffeffes great advantages, as it pours the 
water fuddenly upon the whole body, and thus in the 
moft perfect manner fulfils the three rules abové fpeci-~ 


fied; —4th, The due temperature of the cold bath can __ 
be afcertained. only in relation to individual cafes: as it 


extends from 33 to 56° of Fahrenheit, except in partial 


— 
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_ bathings, where, as has been already obferved, the degree 
of cold may, and often ought to be, increafed by ice, nitre, 
alum, falt, fal ammoniac, or other artificial means :-—5th, 
- Gentle exercife ought to precede the cold bath, to pro- 
duce fome reaction of the vafcular fyftem on entering into _ 
it; for neither complete reft nor violent exercife are pro- 
per, previous to the ufe of this remedy :—6th, The morn- 
ing or forenoon is the moft proper time for cold-bathing, 
unlefs it be in a river,—then the afternoon or towards 
the evening, when the water has been warmed : the 
fun, and the dinner has been digefted, are the moit eli- _ 
gible periods of the day: a light breakfaft will not be de- 
trimental before ufing the bath :—7th, While in the 
water, we fhould not remain inactive, but move about, 
in order to promote the circulation of the blood from the 
centre of the body to the extremities :—8th, After im- 
merfion, the whole body ought to be wiped, as quickly 
as poflible, with a dry and fomewhat rough cloth. | 
Moderate exercife out of doors, if convenient, is proper, 
and indeed neceflary. : | 
‘Yo fpecify the various fituations, in which the cold 
bath may be ufed with perfect fafety and advantage, 
would lead me too far,.and does not belong, ftriétly 
{peaking, to the fubject of this book. I fhall, however, 
briefly enumerate certain cafes, in which we muft abfo- 
lutely refrain from the’cold bath. 1. In a general ple- 
thora, or full habit of body, and in the febrile difpofition 
which attends it; in hemorrhages or fluxes of blood, 
and in every kind of inflammation. 2. In conftipations, 
or obftruCtions of the abdominal inteftines. 3. In dif- 
eafes of the breaft, difficult breathing, and fhort and dry 
coughs, 4. In an acrimonious ftate of the fluids, bad 
colour of the face, difficult healing of the flefh, and the 
icurvy, properly fo called. 5. In gouty and rheumatic 
paroxyfms. 6. In cutaneous difeafes. 7. In®a {tate of 
pregnancy. And laitly, 8. Ina deformed or diftorted 
itate of the body, except in fome particular cafes to be 
determined bya phyfician. ‘ pe 
‘The beft method of cold bathing is in the fea or a river. 
Where, from neceflity, it is reforted-to in the houfe, [ 
: . Lie % recommend 


at 
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recommend the Shower Bath, for which a proper appara. 
tus is to be had at the tin-fhops.. Where the faving of 
expence is an object, it may be effectually fupplied by 
the following eafy expedient: Fill a common watering- 
pot with cold water, let the patient fit down undrefled 
upon a ftool, which may be placed in a large tub; and 
Jet the hair, if not cut fhort, be fpread over the fhould- 
ers as loofely as poffible; then pour the water from the 
pot over the patient’s head, face, neck, fhoulders, and all 
parts of the body progreffively down to the feet, till the _ 
whole has been thoroughly bathed. Let him next be 
rubbed dry, and take gentle exercife, as has been al- — 
' ready recommended, till the fenfation of cold be fuc- 
ceeded by a gentle glow all over him. When we firft 
refort to this kind of bath, it may be ufed gently, and _ 
with water having fome degree of warmth, fo as 
‘not to make the fhock too great ; but, as the patient be- — 
comes accuftomed to it, the degree of cold may be in- 
creafed, the water may be allowed to fall from a greater 
height, and the holes in the pan may be made larger, fo 
as to make the fhower heavier. A large {ponge may, in 
fome meafure, be fubftituted for a watering-pot. 
Although the Shower Bath does not cover the furface 
of the body fo univerfally as the ufual cold baths, this 
eircumftance is rather favourable than otherwife : for 
thofe parts, which the water has not touched, .feel the 
impreflion by fympathy, as much as thofe in actual con-. 
tact with it. Every drop of water becomes a partial cold 
bath in miniature, and thus a ftronger impreflion is ex- 
cited than by any other mode of bathing. The Shower 
Bath, for the following reafons, poflefles od vanitngeete. 
perior to all others. 1. The fudden contact of the 
water, which in the common-bath is only momentary, 
may here be prolonged, repeated, and modified at plea- _ 
fure. 4. The head and breaft; which are expofed to 
fome inconvenience and danger in the common bath, are. 
here effectually fecured, by receiving the firft thock of the 
water; the blood is confequently impelled to the lower 
parts of the body; andthe patient feels no obftruétion 
in breathing, or undulations of blood towards the head. 
| 8, Lhe 
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The heavy preffure’ on the body oceafioned ‘by the 
Senne of the water, and the free circulation of the blood 
in the parts touched by it, being, for fome time at leaft, 
interrupted, make the ufual manner of bathing often. 
more detrimental than ufeful. ‘The Shower Bath, on; 
the contrary, defcends in fingle drops, which are at once 
more ftimulating and pleafant than the immerfion into 
cold water, and it can be more readily procured, and 
more eafily modified and adapted to the circuunftangesof, 
the patient. 7 

Ifhall conclude this Chapter with fai account of - 
what is called the Aérial or Air Bath. 'Thisis a latein- 
vention, the effects of which have not yet been fufficiently 
afcertained. Experience informs us, that by expofing 
the naked body for a fhort time to an ‘agreeably cool, or. 
even a cold air, we perceive effects fomewhat fimilar to 
thofeproduced by the cold bath; particularly that ofa plea- 
fant fenfation of heat diffufed over the whole body, after. 
having again dreffed. There is little danger of catching: - 
cold upon this occafion; foriin a place where we already 
feel a certain degree of cold in our ufual drefs, the fen+ 
fation of it will not be much increafed, if we undrefs alto-, 
eether. = ii alfo be remarked, that with the whole body. 
naked, we have much lefs to. apprehend from the effects, 


of cold, than by expofing Sais ceping: one-part of it. keh 


govered than another *.. te 
This {pecies of bath: certainly dete fortheny ihades 
A fpacious apartment, with open windows, may. ferve 


every purpofe of moving in. the free air. And here t 
lim recommend, to a wie are > engaged in fedens ; 


hit Lord Monboddo, the mae of ss sete Mietia yfics,’ Ane 
died in May 1799, in his goth year, till very lately accultomed 
himifelfto take violent exercife, when quite un dreffed, in the open. 
air. He alfo anointed his body, like the ancients, with aromatic 
oils, efpecially in certain ftates of the atmofphere: in the fevereft 
weather he never would entera carriage, which he looked upon as 
gn unjuftifiable effeminacy ; hut annually rode from Edinburgh 
to London, and took other long journies on horfeback. And this 
venerable judge and amiable mian found himnfelf, long after the 
age of 70, as hale, and in marty tefpedts, as vigorous, as he had 
beep at 30 or 49. 
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tary and literary purfuits, to walk with their heads un- 
covered in an open, and even in the coldeft air, as being | 
a fimple and excellent means of ftrengthening the head, 
and removing thofe complaints which arife from intenfe 
thought and clofe mental application. : 
To rub the body with woollen cloths, or with foft 
brufhes, is very falutary, as it gently ftiimulates the fibres, : 
increafes the circulation of the fluids to the external parts, 
and promotes a free perfpiration, together with all the 
other evacuations. Perfons of a delicate habit, or of a 
iedentary life, and thofe who are liable to fudden 
twitches of the tendons, cramps, and lamenefs, may ef- 
fectually relieve, or rather prevent thefe complaints, by. 
caufing the whole body, particularly the limbs, to be 
rubbed every morning and evening, for about half an_ 
hour, with rough cloths or foft brufhes, till the fkin be-'.. 
comes red. This friGtion is {till more beneficial to the — 
aged than to the young; ‘and it may in a great meafure 
«produce the falutary effects .of bodily exercife. | 
Frequent cutting the hair is of advantage to the eyes, 
the ears, and indeed the whole body. In like manner 
the daily wathing of the head with cold water, is an ex- 
cellent remedy againft periodical head-achs. In coryzas, 
or defiuxions of the humours from the head, and in 
weak eyes, the fhaving of the head often affords immedi. _ 
ate relief ; while at the fame time it opens the pores, and 
promotes perfpiration. It is altogether a miftaken idea, | 
that there is a danger of catching cold from the practice 
of wafhing the head, or leaving it expofed to the free air, 
after having been wafhed. ‘The more frequently the 
furface is cleanfed of {corbutic and {caly impurities, the 
more eafy and comfortable we feel. ‘The oftener the 
hair is cut, the more quickly it grows again ; and this. 
eafy operation fupplies the place of a conftant blifter or 
artificial iffue *. , | 
| Nh iain Friction 
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* All fecret compofitions er pomatums for making the hair 
grow long andthick, are little befgr than fraud and impofitioa, 
and eb: confit of noxious ingredients. ' In the place of them 


I recommend a fimple mixture of olive-oiJ and {pirits of refemarys 
4 * , of LG 
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FriGion of the foles of the feet is very advantageous ; 
but, on account of the great number of highly. fenfible 
nerves in them, fuch pra¢tice mutt not be carried to:ex- 
cefs. . A. proper degree of warmth and perfpiration in 
the feet is always a favourable fymptom of health. Be-. 
fides, they fhould often be bathed in cold, or, which is 
{till better, in lukewarm water, well Pabbed, and the nails 
cautioufly cut. There will then be no danger of the nails 
growing into the flefh, or of corns or other callofities 
arifing in the feet. All the methods hitherto difcovered 
of extracting corns afford only temporary eafe ; and itis 
very dangerous to cut them too deep, on account of the 
many “nerves running in every direction of the toes. 
Eafy thoes, frequent bathing the fect in lukewarm 
water, with a little falt and pot-afhes diffolved jn it, and. 
a plafter made of equal parts of Gum Galbanum, Saf-. 
fron, and Camphor, are the only remedies | can recom- 
mend againft this troublefome complaint. 


- CHAP. IV. 


Of Dress ;—the advantages and difadvantages of the 
_ ufual mode of Clothing confi dered, together with ~~ A 
for remedying its defects. a: 


[Is confidering the various articles of Drefs, attention 
+ mutt be paid both to their fubjtance and form. Our 
mode of clothing may occafion inconvenience, difeate,” - 
and death.—1. When we attempt by it to improve 

fome ees defects of the boys which cannot be 


to which may be added a ee drops of oil of wobec: With this 
eat Jet the hair be anointed every night; but ivaxioty at 
cy ) 

To change the hair to a darker colour, the liquid remedies fold 
by the perfumers are generally dangerous, as they coniift of lead, 
antimony, and other metallic folutions. "he only method to be 
purfued with fafety is, to cut the hair pretty cloie to the head, and 
comb it morning and ‘evening with a leaden comb, which fimple 
| procefs cannot injure or check the per{piration of the head. . 
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done without injury; and, 2. When it confifts of im- | 
proper fubftances, whether ufed from a or: in 
_ compliance with fafhion and caprice. 
' To avoid ridicule, we comply with the: obeceslibee 
fafhions of the day ; but, if this compliance be prejudicial 
to health, it fhows great weaknefS to allow ourfelves to » 
be carried away with the {tream; and though.a devia- - 
tion from the prevailing mode may, for the moment, éx-' 
cite ridicule in the thoughtlefs, yet thofe who have the 
boldnefs to oppofe the Tyrant, when his dictatorial man-» 
dates are injurious to health, will in the end triumph, 
and they may themfelves have the fatisfa€tion to intro- 
duce drefles, at once healthful and elegant. Happily, in. 
this. refpe€t, people begin in fome degree to think for | 
themfelves ; and that rigid adherence to. the mode, 
- which heretofore drefied both men and women, as much 
in uniform fuits as a regiment of foldiers, does not now 
difguit us. | 
- The general properties of a good drefs are the three 
following :—1. That it be not fo hard and uupliable, ag). 
to obftruct the free and eafy motion of the joints, and be 
uncomfortable, either from its weight or tightnefs. — 
2. That it preferve the body in that degree of tempera~_ 
ture which is moft agreeable, as well as moft fuitable to ° 
the different fun@tions and motions in a healthy ftate ;— 
and, 3. That it produce no detrimental effeéts, either by. 
increafing perfpiration in an unneceffary degree, or toa 
much abforbing the apo of the ince } | 


On the Materials feat for Drefs. 


THE property of receiving, repelling, and emitting. . 
heat and cold, depends not only on the fubftance from 


~~ which our: ese is made, and its fhape or form, but alfo- 


on.the colour. Clothes of a light colour have the leaf. 
attraction for heat, and therefore are the moft proper in 
hot: weather.: er badt cee of a very fmooth and fhining 
furface ftrongly reflect the rays of the fun, which cannot. 
penetrate through them ; 3 hence the advantage, in hot . . 


elimates, of hats. covered with‘ oil-fkin, particularly ebay: 
., ereen. 
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green or white colour, of fmooth and thining fhoes, 

lazed gowns, and the like. Dazzling colours are of- 
fe nfive, anda perfon who fuffers from weak eyes will in- 
jure them ftill more by wearing crimfon or fcarlet, or 
being much in company with others thus dreifed. For 
a fimilar reafon, fplendid white dreffes, fteel buttons, 
gold and filver lace, and all ornaments of this fort, are 
detrimental to vifion. | 


Animal Wool produces a moderaté ‘ication on account: 
of the ftimulus and gentle friction it oceafions on the. 
{kin. By its ufe, animal eleétricity is elicited, perfpira- — 


tion promoted, the perfpired humours are abforbed, and 
again eafily evaporated, on account of the porous nature 
of this fabftance. 

Linen Gloth, by diminifhing the elafticity of the ikin, 
increafes the internal warmth, and at the fame time, 
from its compactnels, too readily retains the _ per- 
fpirable humours, and does not part with them fo eafily 
as wool. Soiled fhirts therefore produce a difagreeable 
cooling fenfation, and obftru€ perfpiration, efpecially 
if made of thick ftrong cloth, and not regularly changed 
every day. 

Silk occafions a ieonsa: ftimulus, but does not fuf- 
ficiently promote peripiration, though it attracts lefs hu- 

midity from the atmofphere than linen. 

Oil-/rin, or wax-cloth, increafes perfpiration in an un- 
common degree, but dies not admit it to evaporate again, 
and is therefore applicable only in certain difeafes. 
Cotton may be confidered as an intermediate fubftance 
between animal wool and.linen : it increafes warmth and 
perfpiration, imbibes and retains the perfpired humours, 
to the injury of the wearer, and like wool, readily at- 
tracts infectious matter. — 

All kinds of Fur are more noxious than ufeful, both 
with refpect to their ftructure and ‘conilituent parts. 


They contain many alkaline and oily particles; are ge-: 


nerally too compaét and unequal on the furface ; too 
much flimulate and increafe perfpiration, by promoting 
tlie aceefs of humours to the {kin ; do not allow the e per- 
Apira able matter to. efcape ; foon acquire an intolerable 

dmell, 
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fmell, and more than any other fubftance attraét and re- 
tain contagious effluvia. Experience informs us, that 
nations who drefs in fur, particularly in hot climates, are 
frequently expofed to difeafes, owing to a want of clean- 
lmefs and free perfpiration ; fuch are the putrid fevers of 
Hungary, the plague among the Turks, and the fingular 
difeafe of the hair in Poland, called plica polonica, which ~ 
curls the whole hair into a npimnher of twifts, that have 
_ the appearance of fo many greafy ftrings, and prefent a 
ghaftly {pectacle. 
We ought, therefore, to choofe a drefs agreeable tO _ 
the feafon aati weather, as well as to the conftitution of 
the body. Woollen clothes are the mott proper in 
fpring, autumn, and winter ; becaufe they moderately 
warm the body, do not weaken it by the abftraction of 
too many exhalations, and have the feweft points of con- 
tact, or, in hort, do not attach fs clofe to the body, as 
any ‘other materinis of drefs. ; 

In fummer, moft people are accuftomed.to wear thin 
clothes, which are {carcely proper in our changeable cli- - 
mate. It is not advifable, in that feafon, to take much 
exercife in thin drefles, particularly in the heat of the 
day. Nor fhould we venture to wear fuch clothes early 
in the morning, when the air is cool, and the pores of 

the fkin have been dilated by the warmth of the bed ; —. 
but fill lefsin the evening, when the heat of the day 
has fo much opened them, that perfpiration may be eafily 
checked, and health materially injured. 

In our variable climate, it would be preferable to 
- adopt a fpecies of drefs, which is nearly uniform in all 
feafons ; for-as thin clothes are more immediately per- 
vaded by heat, during the leaft exercife, it certainly 
would be more “prudent and rational. to wear a drefs that 
is calculated to withftand the effects both of cold and 
heat. ‘That there is no danger in adopting a general : 
drefs for all feafons ; and that, on the contrary, it is the 

moft beneficial plan of managing the body, with regard . 
to the moft mportant function, namely that of per{pira- 
tion, I fhall endeavour to prove in the next Se¢tion. 


On 
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On the immediate Covering of ihe Skin. 


_ Tue firft and principal rule with refpect to this fubje& 
is, that the covering of the fein ought to be always the fame, 
and not be changed according tothe feafon and ihe weather. 
The ufual confequence of this change is, in the firft 
place, an uneafy and painful fenfation. A {kin accuftomed 
to fine linen only, cannot endure the fenfation occafioned 
by a coarfer kind; and cotton is ftill more difagreeable, 
but, moft of all, animal wool or flannel. In the next 
place, to change the drefs according to the weather, ‘re- 
“quires more expence, and time, than is convenient to the 
great mafs of the people. — 
Neverthelefs, there are many who, from miftaken 


-maxims of health, accommodate the covering of their 


fkins to the feafons; they drefs themfelves in winter in 
flannel, towards {pring and autumn they wear cotton, | 
and in fummer, linen; changes as abfurd as they are dan- 
gerous. Notwith{tanding the difficulties, which each of 
thefe variations mu{t produce, while we undergo this 
new experiment on our {kin, we expofe ourfelves-at the 


_ fame time, in every fuch change, to all poflible dangers 


arifing from cold and repelled perfpiration. This cuftom 
is the more dangerous, as it is ufually prattifed by the in- 
firm, the tender and the aged, who regulate themfelves, 
in the periodical modes of drefs, lefs by the temperature 
of the weather, than by the days of the almanack. | 
The queftion then, which is the mot proper covering 
of the fein, is eafily anfwered. Animal wool feems to re- 
commend itfelf to us by the very circumftance, that hair 
is the general covering of thofe animals which moft re- 
femble man in their ftructure. If men were habituated 
to go naked in the colder climates, the human body 
*would, no doubt, alfo be better covered with hair. Ani- 
mals, in winter as well asin fummer, have the fame coat, 
except that in the coldeft feafon their hair is uniformly 
fomewhat thicker and longer, confequently alfo warmer 

than in fummer, efpecially in the northern countries. 
Not only analogy, but experience alfo proves, that 
wool worn next the fkin has indifputable advantages over 
6 all 
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all other fubftances. For, 1. Flannel is but a flow con- 
ductor of external heat to the body, and itthe more 
eafily attradts internal heat, and allows it to evaporate the 
more readily, as it is more porous than any other texture. 
2. A fultry atmofphere is extremely troublefome, parti-. 
cularly where a great heat 1s combined with moilture, ' 
the humidity checking perfpiration, and at the fame time | 
conducting too many aqueous particles to the abforbent 
veflels from without. Here then flannel is of incompara--. 
ble fervice, fince it keeps the veffels of the fkin conftantly 
open, caufes them to perfpire freely, and admits but a 
very fmall degree of external moifture. ; 

‘Lhe principal good effe& of flannel, however, confifts. 
in its gentle and beneficial ftimulus, or that friction which 
it occafions on the fkin, and by which it opens the pores. 

We mutt not imagine, that flannel of it/e/f heats more 
than linen or cotton ; for it is not the heat which occa- 
fions inconvenience, ‘but the circumftance of the perfpi- 
rable matter adhering to the fkin. In flannel, we may 
perfpire without danger, and undertake any exercife of 
the body, without difagreeable fenfations ; but not fo, 

_ when linen remains wet on the fkin. If we take violent 
exercife in flannel, perfpiration is neceflarily increafed, but 
the perfpired matter is communicated through the Sane: 
to the atmofphere, and the fkin remains dry, warm, and 
comfortable. Ifwe take the fame exercife in linen fhirts, 
perfpiration is indeed alfo increafed, but the perfpired 
matter is not imparted to the atmofphere, but is infpil- 
fated in a fluid ftate, clogs the linen, and remains in con- 
tat with the fkin. , 

Another advantage which flannel poflefles over linen 
and cotton is, that people perfpiring profufely in flannel 
fhirts, may fafely venture into the open air, and will not 
eafily catch cold, becaufe flannel does not retain the per- 
{pired humours. If we do the fame in liner fhirts, the 
fkin, will foon be wetted by perfpiration, which will occa- — 
fion a fenfation of chillinefs and fhivering ; in moft cafes. 
- aviolent cold, and very frequently an inflammation of the 
lunes, will be the confequence. ‘This danger arifes front” 


the fuid matter fettling on the fkin; and we Th 
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{till more feverely injured, if we at the fame time expofe 
ourfelves to the action of the wind, or a current of air. 
- Numberlefs writers, both ancient and modern, con- 
firm the good effects of flannel next the fkin; of thefé I 
fhall only quote Count RuMForp, who fays in one of 
his. earlier Effays, that he is convinced. of the utility of 
flannel fhirts in all feafons; that he has worn them in 
all climates, in the warmeft apartments, and during the 
moft fatiguing exercife, without the leaft difficulty ; that 
he was relieved, by the ufe of flannel, from a pain in his 
breaft which he had been frequently fubjeé to, and never 
fince. knew an hour’s illnefs; and that nothing exceeds 
the agreeable fenfation of this coe: a when we are once 
= Tcilienitee tO 1h, ; | ° 

Indeed after the prailes beftowed base aha, fy fo 
many ‘refpectable authorities, and by men whis from 
long experience have afcertained its beneficial effects, it 
is furprifing, that any individual, however great his repu- 
tation, fhould be whimfical or ‘hardy enough to difpute 
‘its general falubrity, merely with a view to eftablifh a 
favourite hypotheris. 

It has been objected, that dannel worn next the fkin 
is debilitating, becaufe it too much increafes perfpiration ; 
but this ig not founded on truth, fince pert {piration, ; 
as long as the fein remains dry, never can be hurtful, nor 
immoderate. Such miftaken notions have been propa- 
gated, from the circumftance, that Hanna) As frequently 
ordered by phyficians, to imcreafe perfpiration in 
fome difeafes, where it.is neceilary to ne recovery of. 
the patient: but the copious per, Jpiration is then the effect of 

difeafé, and not of the ‘flannel. 

The uneafy fenfation occafioned by Hae is of very 
fhort duration. That it. may make the {kin red and in- 
flamed, if it be too much rubbed and fcratched, cannet 
be denied ; but it is a palpable error that it produces if 
cutaneous eruptions. It has quite a a contrary effet; as 
it preferves the pores open, increafes_ perfpiration, ‘and 
thus removes the caufe of cutaneous. difeafes, which arife 
chiefly from a checked and irregular flate- of’ excretion 
by the pores.” iin 
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In anfwer to another objection againft the wearing of — 
flannel, it is certain that a flannel fhirt or waiftcoat may 
preferve the body as clean, and much cleaner, than linen, 
_ bf as frequently changed*. ‘ 

_. Wool, on account of its rough furface, i is movelealenl: 
lated to abford infectious morbid matter, than a more 
-{mooth fubftance; but we have nothing to apprehend 
from flannel next.the fkin. Iam rather of opinion, that 
it is a better preventative againft contagion than any 
other; becaufe, while it encourages ae ee it at 


* This preliminary condition; I prefume, fafficiently arifwers 

the objection of a learned writer, according to whom a flannel 
drefs requires a more frequent change than linen, to promote cleanit- 
nefs, and confequently would produce a contrary effect among the 
lower clafles of people. Yet, in other refpe&s, I fully agree with 
the celebrated Hursranp, who lays down the following condi- 
tions and limitations in what relates tothe ufe of flannel: — 
‘“¢ Upon the whole,” fays he, I am of opinion that it would not 
‘be advifable at Jeait to children and young perfons, univerfally to 
adopt a woollen téxture for the covering of the fkin. It is, 
however, a falutary drefs to. thofe who, in all probability, have 
commenced the fecond half of their life; to all cold or phlegmay 
tic temperaments; to all who lead afedentary life ; to individuals 
{abject to catarrhs, or frequent colds, gout, diarrhoea, and partial 
congettions of the blood; to all nervous patients and convalef- 
cents from fevere chronic diforders 3; to perfons who are too fuf- 
ceptible of the impreffions of the atmofpheres and laftly, in fuch 

climates and purfuits of life is are expofed to frequent and fudden > 
changes of air. —Itis, on the contrary, Aurtful to all thofe, with- 
out exception, who are already fubject to violent perfpiration, or 
troubled with cutanecus e1 upuons, and who cannot afford to 
change their under-drefs as often us is confiftent with cleanlinefs.” 

M4 Profeflor Hufeland, doubtlefs, meant to fay that the wearing of 
~ flannelnext the ikin is then only hurtful, if none of the conditions 
before fpecified reconcile its ufe; for, even in cafés apparently 
doubtful, the temporary wearing of flannel. is not attended with. 
fuch danger as might perhaps refule from neglecting its applica-. 
‘tion. But though it be obvioufly conducive to heaith, the Pro- 
feffor recommends only fuch » texture of wool as is fufficiently 
porous, and neither too rough nor too thick. — Coarfe woollen — 
ftockings in winter, and thin ones in f{ummer, ought in his Opi- 
nion to be more gen@rally worn. ‘i [hofe perfons, lal tly s whoare in 
a good ftate of health, and have no particular reafon for wearing 
flannel, or whofe {kin is too irritable, may find it, he thinks, bene- _ 
ficial to wear @ cloth fgbrie ef a mixed. texture of cotton and 
linen. | 
Ay j the- 
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the fame time removes the inhaled poifonous particles, 

particularly if, .in cafes of danger, perfpiration be in- 

creafed by other fuitable means. Hence people wearing 
flannel-on their fkin, never fuffer from cold. Ihave. 
been informed by the manufacturers in the. different 
founderies of Birmingham, as well as at the iron-works 
of Colebrook-Dale and Kettley, in the moft intenfe heat, 

wear no other but flannel fhirts; and that without thefe 

it would be impoflible to prevent continual colds, and 
the moft fatal difeafes. With this beneficent intention 

the Britifh foldiers upon the Continent, fome years ago, 

were furnifhed with fannel waiftcoats, by the liberal 
fubfcriptions of individuals, which, I am convinced, 
faved many brave fellows that mutt otherwife have fallen 
victims to the effects of a cold and moift climate. 

Thefe advantages ftrongly recommend the ‘ule of 
flannel to every one anxious to preferve-his health, bat 
particularly to thofe who are expofed to all kinds oz 
weather, as hufbandmen, fifhermen, mariners, foldiers, 
and travellers. As flannel is fuitable to all feafons; as 
_ it requires no great change in the under-dreis ; and as 

it is a tolerable fubftitute for a deficiency of upper-drefs; 
it deferves every attention among thofe who provide for 
orphan and poor-houfes, as well as for the indigent. of 
every defcription. Many defperate difeafes in the legs 
of the common people, many inflammations of the throat, 
breaft, and lungs, might be prevented, and numbers of 
lives faved, both of children and adults, if flannel were 
more generally worn. | | : 

Thofe who complain of cold legs and feet. are never 
comfortable nor healthy: but if they could be prevailed 
upon to wear worlted {tockings and flannel drawers, they 
would acquire a quicker circulation of the blood in the 
lower extremities, and prevent many troubles and in- 
difpofitions, from which, without this precaution, they 
cannot efcape. Moft valetudinarians and patients pay 
no attention to this advice, becaufe they imagine that 
the wearing of flannel is attended with uneafy fenfations. | 
‘This idea, however, aught not to prevent them from 

ae giving 
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giving it a fair trial; for the uncomfortable fenfation 
continues only a few days, as I have myfelf experienced ; 
and this trifling facrifice cannot be compared with the 
falutary effects, which flannel next the fkin almoft uni- 
formly produces. By continuing it a fufficient length 
of time, and changing it frequently, the moft obftinate 
gouty and rheumatic complaints have often been remov- 
ed, and many other imminent dangers averted. Child- 
ren afflicted with rickets, cannot be better relieved than 
by a proper diet, and flannel fhirts, which may be daily. 
fumigated with amber, petroleum, or other fragrant 
fubftances ; a procefs, which has been y ode see 
duQive of the moft beneficial effects. 


“alsik 


of SiocPaet 


Corron ftockings, which are fo generally worn at 
prefent, are highly objectionable.» There is no part of 
_ the human frame, which perfpirés fo much ‘as the feet. 

‘The difagreeable fenfation cold feet produce, is well 
known; for the conneétion between the feet and head, 
the ftomach, the uterus, and many other 1 important parts 
of the beni fyftem, is fo intimate, that gout, fuppref- 
fion of the critical evacuations, pain in the excretory 
organs, nay cancer, inflammation of ‘the: uterus, and 
anor tion, may be the confequence of cold feet and legs, 
which are the neceflary effects of wearing cotton and filk 
ftockings. -Cotton and linen worn next the fkin, if 
or.ce filled with perfpirable matter, do not admit any 
more to pafs through them: a glutinous and cooling 
moifture accumulates, and it is not eafy to keep the feet 
thoroughly clean in this drefs. Thofe who alternately 
wear cotton and worfted ftockings, mult foon obferve the . 
difference in the exhalation and moifture peculiar to each. 
Cotton, though fomewhat better than linen, is fill much | 
‘inferior to wool, which is alone calculated to abforb and 
exhale the noxious humours emitted by the pores, * °" 

“The reciprecal effet of 'the perfpiration of the feet,. 
and of the leather of the splits greater ‘ait 18: er! 

believed | 
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believed. Hence thofe, who wear cotton fltockings 
ought, from refpect to cleanlinefs, as well as health, to 
change them according as their exercife increafes per{pi- 
ration. ss 

Although the feet are the principal fources or con- 
ductors of exhalation from the body, little attention has 
been paid to them, with a.view of promoting this falu- 
tary fecretion. Inftead of profiting by this hint of Na- 
ture, mankind have been imprudently and unaccounta- 
bly ftudious to ftop that canal; imagining this to be the 

fafelt way of preferving the feet dry, and free from all 
difagreeable fmell.. Dry feet are certainly preferable. 
to moift: but the means of promoting perfpiration, are 
alfo the only means capable of keeping the feet dry, and 
free from any unpleafant fetor.—It is alfo improper and 
unhealthy to wear any other but woollen gloves, which 
ought to be worn by all females, who wilh to improve 
the {kin of their hands and arms; no cofmetics or wafhes - 
» are fo certain and fo powerful in their effets: on the 
contrary, all external applications, unlefs affifted by in- 
ternal remedies, are attended with the pofitive ruin of 
the fkin, bloom and health. 

Perfons who perfpire freely in their feet, and who in- 
creafe this exudation by much walking or dancing, will 
_ no doubt be fenfible, that cotton, thread, or filk {tock- 
. ings, inftead of removing the tranfpired matter, actually 
retain it; bring it in conta with the fkin; preferve it 
_ in aftate of heat favourable to putrefaction; and check 

all farther perfpiration. : 

That the feet are more expofed to the effects of cold, 
and to ftagnations of the fluids, than any other part of 
the body, is unqueftionable: 1ft, becaufe they are the 
moft remote parts from the heart, and the quicknefs of 
the circulation of the blood decreafes in proportion to 
that diftance; and 2d, the blood circulating downwards. 
makes its way to the heart fomewhat flower, on account 
of its relative gravity. By this flownefs in the circula- 

_tion, More watery particles are depofited by the blood. 
It is therefore neceflary to keep the feet fomewhat 

_ warmer than the reft of the body, in order to an 
| : the 
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the motion of the fluids to the upper parts. Woollert | 
jtockings are excellently adapted for this purpofe, and’ 


they ought to be ¢hofen rather thicker than thofe flan- .- 
nels ufed ‘for fhirts and drawers. For the fame reafon,* ° 


itis proper to prevent. all moifture from without, by 
means of water-proof thoes provided with thick cork. 
foles for the winter, or with elaftic focks of horfe-hair. 
_ The molt difagreeable fenfation produced by the feet 
in perlpiring, is between the toes: this can only be pre- 
vented by wearing ftockings made with toes, like the 
fingers of gloves; becaufe thefe alone can abforb and 
prevent the vifcid and fetid particles from fettling there.. 
But as this propofal is not likely to meet with the ap- 
probation of the votaries of fafhion, I fhall fubftitute an. 
eafier method of remedying the unpleafant effects of 
violent perfpiration in the feet. A powder of burnt 
alum will overcome this fetor, by neutralifing the acrid 
particles ; and, at the fame time, will not obftruét the 
neceflary perfpiration.. 


Of Drefs, as to its Form. 


ALL coverings for the head, of whatever kind, pro- 
duce more mifchief than. benefit. ‘The well-known and 
excellent rule, of keeping the head cool, and the feet 


warm, is too much neglected, efpecially by the lower 


clafles of the people in many countries, as in Scotland,. 
Holland, and Germany, and likewile among the people 
of a certain age and defcription in this country. “Vhe- 
Scotch peafant wears his heavy bonnet, the Dutchman 
his cap, and the ‘furk his turban, without confidermg” 


» 


that fuch oppreilive loads are {tupefying, and that, while ’ 


no attention is paid to keep their feet warm and dry,. 


their heads are virtually converted into vapour-baths..’ 
In all countries, the man who lives at his eafe, carefully” 
‘covers his head. with a warm nightcap > he fpends: 
perhaps one half of the day in this unnatural drefs, and» 
prepares his head for frequent colds, at every fudden.’ 
change in the atmofshere.  Befides, weaknelfs ‘of | the: 
head, pains, eruptions, local plethora or fullnefs ss yaar 

" A . ’ lofs. 


‘ 
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lcfs of the hair, lethargy, and at length ftupor or infanity 
are often the effects of this imprudence *._ 

‘In this temperate climate, we may fafely accuftom our. 
youth to go with the head uncovered; as Nature has al- 
ready provided it with hair for that purpofe. In very 
cold and hot countries, however, the head mutt be flightly 
covered, to fhelter it from cold, or from the {till more. 
dangerous vertical rays of the fun. . aise 

It isan inftance of improvement in the education of 
children in England, that their tender heads are not fo 
much fhut up in clofe caps, and fur-bonnets, as thofe 
upon the Continent. A practice fo injudicious and hurt- 
ful deferves no imitation ; and yet there are advocates for 
warm night-caps and wigs ; they would ftarve their feet, 
while the head is enclofed in an artificial ftove, which 
enfeebles. their mental faculties; and diminifhes their 
bodily vigour. - oS : 

New-born children, and thofe who are very tender, 
require only an eafy and moderately warm covering for 
the head, and this chiefly during the firft weeks, on ac- 
count of the foftnefs of their cranium, which is then but 
imperfectly offified. Yet fuch a cap fhould be loofely 
tied, that it may not prefs the head, nor cripple the 
mufcles of the ears. lie oc ; 

_ That the ear is naturally capable of fome motion, is 
proved by the mufcles with which it is provided. Its 
form, refembling a fhell, is admirably adapted to re- 
ceive and convey found. Inthe vain conceit, that a pro- 
jeCting ear, as the Author of Nature has created it, is a 
deformity, nurfes and over-wife matrons endeavour .to 
prefs the child’s ear, from its firft appsarance, clofe to 


* A few years fince the ladies, inflead of thof horrid nivafles of 
frizzled hair, which ufed formerly ,to injure their health, and dif- 
figure their faces, happily returned to beautiful and elegant nas 
ture; they wore their hair hanging down in graceful ringlets, 
while the only artificial covering was a fimple turban, or an orna- 
mental bandeau. Of late, however, this pleafing ityle of decora~ 
tion has been fucceeded by unnatural, difgufting, and unhealthful 
wigs; a fafhion probably introduced by fome uglyand bald wo- 
man, to reduce her gay and beautiful imitators to her own ftand- 


ard of deformity, 
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the head. This ae render the fhell of the ear immove- 
able, and diminifh the capacity of hearing.- A properly- 
expanded ear not only ftrengthens' the perception of — 
found, but likewife preferves this ufeful fenfe toa great. 
age, whe en the mufcles of the internal cream of hearing 
become relaxed. 

To go with the head uncovered, in funfhine, is cer- 
tainly improper, both for children and adults; but our 
common black hats are ill calculated to avert the mif- 
chief, as they do not reflect the heat, but rather concen- 
trate it in the moft fenfible manner upon the head. Hats 
ofa white, or any other light colour, made of ftraw or 
fimilar light materials, would be far preferable, particu- 
larly for people labouring in the fields, foldiers, and tra- 
vellers. In very hot weather, a piece of white paper 
may be faltened with advantage to the crown ‘of the 
hat. 

As the hat ought likewifle to fhelter thie eyes aan too 
vivid a light, the-brim fhould be broad enough to pro- 

tect them, 4 the inner fide of a green or blue, but not 
of a black, nor a dazzling colour. From the prefent 
mede, however, it appears that both ladies and gentle- 
men think a brim almoft, if not altogether unneceflary, 
even when the power of the fun is moft oppreilive. . 

Perfons fuffering from periédical head-achs, or whofe 
heads are otherwife unhealthy, fhould have their hair cut 
fhort. By this trifling facrifice, they will promote the 
neceflary perfpir ation, the head will remain cool, and. 

the cold bathing of it can be praétifed with more advan- 
tage. In this point of view, wigs cannot be altogether 
 Gndéinned: as long as hair-drefling, artificial braids, 
and other ornaments, form an effential part of fafhion-— 
able drefs. Belides, the wearers of wigs are, ma great 
meafure, exempt from many inconveniences and evils at- 
tending the ufe of powder and pomatum. Laftly, if we 
muit choofe one of the two maladies of the times, it is — 
more rational to adopt the leaft noxious to health; and 
fo far I think a light wig is jultly preferable to a head en- 
veloped in an artificial palte of powder and pomatum. — 
‘Fhole, however, ‘who are once accuftomed to wear a 
wig, 
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wig, fhould not on any account let their hair grow again, 
m order to have it dreffed, pafted, and powdered anew. 
With refpect to Shirts, the moft ‘proper fubftance 
having been before inveftigated, I fhall only add, ‘as to 
their form—that they may be ferioufly prejudicial to 
health, if too narrow in the collar, or in the wriftbands. 
.I have feen feveral inftances of people attacked: with 
fhortnefs of breath and difficulty of fpeech, from this rea- 
fon only, becaufe the blood cannot circulate freely, if. 
the neck and wrifts be ‘tied or buttoned up too clofely. 
I was once prefent where a young man, playing at rack- 
ets, was fuddenly feized with an apoplectic fit, the caufe 
of which feemed at firft inexplicable. As foon, how- 
ever, as his fhirtcollar, wriftbands, and garters were 
loofened, he recovered. | 

Neck-cloths, cravats, ribbands, and necklaces of all 
forts, when they are too tight, {top the accels and retreat 
of the blood to and from the head, occafion accumula- 
tions of the blood and other fluids, head-achs, faintings, 
{tupor, apoplexy, corrofive ulcers of the {kin, and in- 
numerable othermaladies. Allcoverings of theneck ought 
therefore to be conitantly worn loofe. Perfons who are 
liable to fore throats, and difeafes.of the brea{t, fhould 

‘gradually on themfelves,/ in mild and dry weather, 
to go with their necks as flightly covered as poflible, and 
if fafhion would permit it, to have no other covering but 
the collar of the fhirt.. In cold and moift weather, a thin 
handkerchief may be added. But the modern cravats, 
filled with a ftiffening of cotton or wool, are extremely 
injurious to the part which they are intended to protect. 
For, by occafioning too great heat, they render tHe neck 
unnaturally fenfible to every change of the atmofphere. 
‘Ttis rathez furprifing, that from a due fenfe of their per- 
nicioufnefs, we have rejected all ‘coverings of the neck 
in children, as being troublefome and ufelefs; and yet, 
in defiance of reafon and experience, we continue to In-_ 
cumber our own necks with fuch bandages. 

Neck-laces and ribbands, likewife, are generally tied 
fo clofe, as toprefs with violence on that-fuppofed defor- 
mity of the throat, vulgarly called the Adam’s apple, 
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which prciedts lefs in the female than in the male fex. 
‘Thefe ribbands and neck- laces, when worn tight, are 
the more inconvenient and dangerous, if they be narrow 
and edged. Upon taking them off, which is too fre- 
qnently neglected at night, they leave an impreflion on. 
the neck, ‘clearly proving the impediment they are to 
free mufcular a¢tion, and what ftagnations, pain, and 
dangerous confequences they may occafion. The neck 
and throat being alternately expanded, and contracted, 
in fpe aking, chewing, and fwallowing, it is the higheft 
degree of imprudence to obftruct its motion, for the. 
fake of appearance, vanity, or fathion. 

Equally objectionable are thofe black flocks, that were. 
formerly much in fafhion, and are ftill worn by fome old 
beaux and military men. ‘The latter indeed deferve our. 
compaffion, from being obliged to wear thefe uncom. 
-fortable collars; but the former ought to confider, that 
they expole themfelves to dangers, increafing z as they ad- 
vance in age, and rendering them every day more liable - 
toapoplexy. Iknewa regiment of foldiers on the Con- 

tinent, whofe Colonel was fo exceflively fond of what he 
confidered a martial appearance, that he caufed his ofh- 
cers and men to have every article of their uniform re- | 
markably tight, particularly the flocks, waiftbands, and 
knee- _garters. Vas confequence was, that in the courfe 
of a few months above the half of his regiment became 
fubje& to very obftinate cutaneous difeafes, and other 
obitructions, fo that they were unable to perform duty. 
Other regiments in the vicinity alfo fuffered from this de- 
ftructive cuftom; but the proportion of their difabled 
foldiers was like abe Aaten, Jn the former.—The late 
‘Dr. FotHereit afier ‘ts, that thefe tights ftocks are pro- 
ductive of apoplexy, if a perfon look for fome time, with 
his head turned, without moving his body. By this 
‘alone, he believes, people have brought,on apoplectic 
fymptoms ; for fuch a turn of the neck, when the body 
{tands fixed, diminifhes the diameter of the jugular veins 
fo much, that a proportionate quantity of blood cannot 
return to them, from the veflels of the head and the 


brain. 
Neck. 
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Neck-cloths or cravats,. loofely tied, and not too thick, 
are therefore the only proper ones for M en; but as to 
Women and Ghildren, it cannot be difputed, that they 
would do better without any. 

Laced Stays are, among the better ranks of fociety, at 
‘prefent out of fafhion ; fince the Grecian form is jultly 
prefered to all artificial fhapes. Yet when we have 
adopted an ufeful habit ourfelves, it is our duty to re- 
commend it to thofe alfo, who are full following a de 
ftruGive practice. And with this intenticn I cannot but 


reluctantly obferve, that nine-tenths of the community 


full wear thele oppreilive /érait jackets, merely becaule 
their mothers and grandmothers have done the fame. I 
fhall therefore briefly {tate a few of the confequences, 
arifing from this unnatural part of female drefs: namely, 
difeafes of the breait, external callofities, and cancer it- 
felf ». the ribs are compreffed ; the fine i is bent out of 
its place; the free expanfion of the lungs is prevented : 
hence fhortnefs of bsfenhy: indurations, and tubercles of 
the lungs, cramp of the ftomach, defective digeftion, 

naufea, irregularities in the fecretory and other organs, 


and the like in fhort, the lift of maladies thus produced 


is too long to be bro: detailed; and both married and 
ummarried ladies, for the fake of compaffion, fhould ex- 
ert all their influence, to convince the common people 
of the injuries occafioned by, {tiff laced ftays. If any 
fuch part of drefs be at all admiffible, it ought to confift 
of fort and pliable materials, fuch as fine Chamois leather, 
hatter’s felt, or, what is fell better, the knitted and more 
elattic texture ufed for gloves atid ftockings. 
All that has been faid, with regard to laced’ flays, is 
alfo applicable to fimall waits, and ‘tight coverings of the 
‘breaft and abdomen *. 
Narrow fleeves in gowns and coats; tight wrift-bands 
in fhirts, and bracelets, occafion a {welling of the veims 
-* Fathion delights in extremes. No fooner had the fair fex 
abandoned the unnatural and unhealthful cuftom of long, taper. 
wailts, than they i in a manner concealed the waift altogether. Ins 
ftead of the cinéture round the middle of the body, as nature and 


tafte directed, they bound themfelves over the breaft,—a cuftom 
not lefs prepofterous than injurious to health. 
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on the back ue the hand, rigidity, weaknefs of the 
nerves, and incapacity of bending the arm. If the arms: 
be in this manner twifted from i infancy, their growth and 
formation are impeded; and it is’ probably owing to 
this cafe, that we fee fo many perfons with fhort, eh 
and ill-formed arms. 

Women fuffer much more by this bandage-than men, 
whofe arms pofflefs more mufctilar ftrength, and have 
not the interftices of the mufcles filled with fat, like the 
former. In this refpedt, the modern fafhion of tying the 
fleeves of ladies’ gowns clofe to the elbow, deferves par-, 
ticular cenfure ; as the circulation of the blood, together 
with the motion of the arms, is thus ob{tructed, and 
many difagreeable confequences wantonly induced. Far- 
ther, the female arm is naturally fomewhat fuller from 
the fhoulder downwards, and again becomes fmaller to- 
wards the joints of the hand; but in man, it ts always 
more mufcular a little below the elbow. From this dif- 
ference in the ftructure, itis obvious, that the fleeves ina 
female drefs lie clofe to the whole arm, while thofe of a 
man’s coat but partially attach to it. 

Many of the remarks already fuggefted, refpecting the 
form and fubftance of other parts of drefs, are likewife 
applicable to the article of breeches. If thefe be made of 
improper materials, or too tight in the waiftband, they. 
muft occafion both uneafinefs and injury to the body. 
Yet the ingenious obfervations, lately publifhed on this © 
fubject by Dr. Faust, an eminent phyfician in Ger- 
many, are by no means fo conclufive as to induce us to 
abandon an article of drefs not only rendered neceffary. 
by the laws of decorum, but which, when properly coh- 
firucted, is even of non hheniite feiies ; In as much as - 
breeches, by their moderate preflure, tend to ftrengthen 
the meleed parts of the body, particularly at a tender 
age. 

Th e moft proper form of this veftment is, upon the 
whole, that of pantaloons; but they ought to be fuffict. 
ently wide, of a thin cooling fubftance in fummer, and of 
a warm elaftic woollen cloth in winter. ‘Tight and con- 


tracting leather breeches ag ti contrived to difplay 
any 
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an elegant fhape of the limbs, are extremely inconvenient, 
occafion numbnefs and chillinefs all over the hip and 

thigh, and a painful preflure of the pudenda. Leather is 
* alfo an improper fubftance for this part of drefs; as, on 
account of its clofe texture, it is apt to check infenfible 
perfpiration. If the waiftband be too {trait, the free mo- 
tion of the internal parts of the abdomen will be obftruc- 
ted, the abforbent veflels of the inteftines , prevented 
from performing their offices, and hypochondriacal 
complaints be eafily induced. ‘his inconventence may 
be entirely, avoided, by the ule of braces, now almoft 
generally adapted, and which, as they render a tight 
cincture altogether unneceflary, cannot be too much te- | 
commended, both to men and women, for the fake of 
health as well as comfort. 

_ There are many reafons, which delicacy forbids me to 
mention, why it would be highly beneficial to the phyfi- 
cal and mora! condition of females, to wear fome kind of 
drawers, at leaft after a certain age. ‘This additional 
piece of drefs would effeCtually prevent feveral incon- 
veniences to which women are fubject. There are other 
circumf{tances attending their ufual drefs, which contri- 
bute to bring on a premature fexual impulfe, and are apt 
to induce them to habits equally irregular and injurious to 
health. ‘his hint cannot be mifunderftood by judicious 
mothers, and, it is humbly prefumed, will not be totally 
difregarded ;—efpecially as young females but too rea- 
dily accuftom themfelves to fit in an improper pofture. 

Concerning the drefs of the legs, ] muft in the firft 

place ceufure the ufe of tight garters, particularly in 
men, to whom they are altogether unneceflary. Whe- 
ther females can do without them, is f{earcely fair'to quef- 
tion: but if any fub{titute or contrivance can be adopted 
in their place, it will amply compenfate any little trouble 
or inconvenience :—the {tockings can eafily. be tied to 
fome tape faftened to the waiftband. ‘This apparently 
trifling improvement is of greater moment, than many are 
inclined to imagine ; for garters are undoubtedly the caufe 
of much mifchief, whether tied. below or above the knee. 
‘The part to which they are applied, acquires an unnatu- 
| | | ~ ral 
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yal hardinefs ; they difpofe the thighs and legs to stole 
induce great fatigue in walking, and are very probably. 
the caufe, that certain perfons fo frequently ftumble, fall, 

and diflocate or break the knee-pan., ‘The great differ- 
ence in walking, with and without garters, I have mylelf 
fufficiently experienced. Many years ago, when in com- 
pliance with early habits and prejudices, I was accuftomed 
to the ule of garters, I could not walk or ride half a 
dozen miles without fatigue; which inconvenience I 
found immediately remedied, on abandoning thofe im- 
proper ligaments. a 

The adv antages of woollen /lockings have been already 
pointed out. Upper ftockings of filk, cotton, or linen, 
are not objectionable ; aad, they may be -chofen of 
thicker or thinner quality, according to the weather and: 
feafon. But the beft ftockings may become hurtful, if 
too fhort in the feet, and may bring on a {pafmodic rigi- 
dity, and diftortion of the toes. ‘If, on the other hand, the 
feet of the ftockings are too wide, fo that they make 
folds in the fhoes, they will injure the fkin by their fric- 
tion, and be-attended with painful confequences. The 
{tockings of children ought never to cover the knees, nor 
be tied in any other manner, than by faftening them with 
itrings to the waiftband ; otherwife they will increafethe 
Srotiet the knees, render them preternaturally thick, 
and may produce white fwoellnigs and other dangerous 

naladies. 

Boots if too tight, and rads of thick leather, are fe 
injurious to health, and fo troublefome in walking, that 
no reafonable being will be inclined to force his feet and 
legs into them. The confequences of a practice, as 
hurtful as it is injudicious, are obvious from the preced- 
ing obfervations. 

The conftant ufe of boots contraéts the fize of ‘the 
legs, particularly the calves, as may be daily obferved in 
military men, and the fafhionable loungers of Bond- 
ftreet and Pall-Mall. 

I now proceed to the laft, but not the leaft important. 
part of our drefs, namely, Shoes. The celebrated Dutch - 
aun, CAMPER, did not confider this fubject unwor- 
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thy of his attention, as he publifhed a particular work, 
“¢ On the proper Form and Size of Shoes,’’ as late as the 
year 1781. The thoes ought to be of the fize of the foot ; 
they fhould alfo be accommodated to the degree of mo- 
tion or exercife, and to the nature of the foil and place, 
in which we wear them; circumftances that are at pre- 
fent too little attendedto. A fhoe that is bigger than the 
foot, prevents a firm ftep; while one which is too nar- 
row occafions pain and troublefome corns. Man 
yolumes have been written on the Art of Shoeing that 
noble and ufeful animal the Horfe ;— it is confidered as 
_a fundamental rule in: Farriery, that the fhoe mult be 
neither fmaller nor larger than the hoof; and yet man- 
kind can fubmit to fqueeze their feet into a narrower 
compals than is intended by Nature. How frequently 
do we {mile at the Chinefe and Circafiians, who, froma 
tyrannical cuftom, comprefs their feet, that. they may re- 
main {mall and crippled. Yet thefe feeble Orientals pro- 
ceed more rationally in this practice, than their European 
rivals, They begin it gradually, and from the earlieft 
infancy. Je do not think of contracting the feet of our 
children, till they have almoft attained the natural fize, 
and thus endeavour to counteract the progrefs of Nature, 
wheh it is too late to do it with impunity. Who then 
are the greater flaves of fafhion, the Chinefe,. or their 
enlightened antipodes?—It is pitiable to fee the young 
and’ old, of both fexes, advancing into an aflembly or 
ball-room, with the moft painful fenfations. Without 
confulting Lavater’s Phyfiognomy, it is eafy to difcover, 
by their diftorted features and comprefled lips, what 
many whimfical perfons fuffer from too tight, or, what 
is {till worle, from fhort fhoes.—Our knees would be 
more flexible, and our toes more pliable, more ufeful, 
and better adapted to perform the various motions of the 
feet, if they were not continually preffed and palfied by 
this improper ca/e-work. Nature has.defigned the toes 
to be as moyeable as the fingers. ‘Thofe unfortunate 
beings, who are born without hands, learn to perform - 
with the toes the moit aftonifhing tafks, to write and cut 
| pens, 
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pens, to few, to draw; in fhort, to fupply almoft com. 

pletely the want of their hands. e 
Our feet, no doubt, would be more comfortable, eafy, 
and ufeful, if we were not at the greateft pains to deprive 
them of their elafticity and vigour. ‘Lhe numerous 
“nerves, croffing the feet in every dir ection, plainly evince 
that Nature has endowed them with peculiar powers, of | 
which we can fcarcely form an adequate conception. 
_ The untutored Indian, or the wild African, excels not 
only the enlightened European, but likewife the lower 
animals, in running, leaping, and, in fhort, in fwiftnefs 
and agility of every kind, where mufcular motion is re- 
quired. Either of them would heartily laugh at us, that 
we are obliged to employ: profeflional operators for ex- 
tracing corns, and to contrive ointments and plafters for 
the cure of thefe evils, which we have wantonly brought 

on ourfelves. | 

A. judicious writer fays: ‘< Almoft nine-tenths of 
mankind are troubled with corns; a difeafe that is 
feldom or never occafioned but by {trait fhoes ;” and I - 
prefume to add, that the remaining tenth part do not 
envy their fellow-creatures for this modern i improvement. 
Our anceftors, even within my memory, wore their 
fhoes with broad toes, which fhowed at once their good 
fenfe, and due attention to health and comfort. He who: 
is regardlefs of the pain and trouble occafioned by warts, 
‘ excrelcences, and callofities of various forms; he who 
wifhes to convert his feet and toes into fo many barome- 
ters, to indicate the prefent {tate, and to foretel the fu- 
ture changes of the weather, will ever agree with his fhoe- 
maker, to fave as much leather as poflible; but he is 
{earcely to be pitied for his imprudence. Such a perfon 
will not untrequently be difappomted in his excurfions, 
mi hen his crippled fect require temporary reft: and Iam 
rther perfuaded, that duch ceflations of exercife are ex- 
pats detrimental to health in general, and that they 
may be regiftered among the predifpofing caufes of the 
gout, rheumatifm, and dropfy. Many people are thus 
almoft deprived of the ufe of their legs ; and the pain of 
4 8 , the 
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the more virulent {pecies’of corns, as well as of the nails, 
when grown into the flefh, is excruciating. 

For thefe obvious reafons, the foles of the fhoes ought 
to be fufficiently broad, efpecially under the toes, but in- 
ftead of which we are accuftomed to fee them fo pointed, 
that they appear to be intended for weapons of attack, or 
defence. If, for inftance, the greateft breadth of the 
foot be four inches, the fhoe fhould not be three and a 
half, but rather four and a half inches broad, fince the 
bulk of the foot, and the feam of the leather, require an 
allowance of half an inch. ‘The foles alfo ought not to 
be bent hollow, as is frequently done in women’s fhoes ; 
for, fince the foot is not fo conftructed as to prefent a {phe- 
rical furface, it is improper to deprive it of that firm hold 
which Nature has given it by a nearly flat form. The 
foot mutt neceflarily fuffer from this ill-contrived fhape, 
which deprives it of its flexibility, occafions difficulty in 
walking, and {renders every {ftep unpleafant and unfafe. 

In the fame manner as fome perions abfurdly endea- 
your to diminifh the breadth of the foot, others are. 
equally diffatisfied with its length. Hence we fee them 
make ufe of an inftrument, to force their feet into fhoes 
perhaps an-inch fhorter than is requifite for eafy motion: 
This cuftom is the moft deftructive of any, and, though. 
not much practifed at prefent, fince a long and narrow 
_fhoe is the moft fafhionable, yet’ the inconvenience and 
danger {till remain. Inftead of bending the toes with 
their nails inwards, as was formerly the cafe with fhort 
thoes, we now {queeze them together, and often lay them 
crofs-ways over one another, jo as to carry them about 
without motion, like a mere infenfible mafs of matter. 
Upon ftriking the foot againit a {tone, we feel the pu- 
-nifhment due to fuch folly. Shoes of this kind may be 
aptly compared. to the wooden boxes worn by the Dutch 
and French peafanjs, from neceflity, in wet feafons, and 
which admit of quite as much motion as the long and 
narrow machines, in which our votaries of fafhion cramp 
their feet from choice. wisi. 

A convenient fhoe, therefore, ought to be fomewhat 
round at the toes, fufficiently long, with thick foles, and 
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the upper leather foft and pliable. If it be deficient i¢ 
any of thefe requifites, the {kin will be rendered callous 3 
the perfpiration indifpenfable to thefe parts will be ftop- 
ped; warts and corns will be formed in numbers; the 
nails will grow into the flefh, and various complicated 
maladies be produced, which not only affe€ the feet, but — 
“the whole body. Befide thefe more ferious confe- — 
quences, a perfon walkmg with narrow {hoes will be 
much fooner, and more fenfibly fatigued, than he whofe 
fhoes are fufficiently wide and eafy. . 

The poor, as well as country-people, who wear fhoes 
fufficiently large, have not only a much fafer ftep, but _ 
their feet are lefs fubject to the multiplicity of complaints, - 
with which ours are annoyed. Thofe who, either from 
inclination or frugality, go barefooted in fummer, have 
not even to plead the reafon of the Ancients, who con- 
fidered it as a token of chaftity ; and I cannot help re- 
marking, that it is both indecorous and unwholefome, — 
as well as an injudicious fpecies of ceeconomy, efpecially — . 
in the northern parts of Britain. The fhee; in our cli- 
mate and mode of life, is a neceflary defence againft 
many accidental injuries, to which the foot is liable ; and 
it is likewife a crime again{t cleanlinefs, to expofe any 
part ofthe human body to duft and mire. 
~ With refpect to the /ub/fance of which fhoes fhould be 
made, no other general rule can be given, than that it 
ought to be fufficiently compact, to prevent the water 
from penetrating it ; fo elaftic and foft, as to admit an 
_eafy motion of the whole foot ; and accommodated to the 
weather, exercife, and foilin which it isufed. ‘To thofe 
_who have not the means or opportunity of procuring the 
patent water-proof leather, I thall fuggeft a method of 
preparing this fpecies of leather, at a very {mall expence. 
One pint of “drying il, two ounces,o yellow wax, two 
ounces of /pirit of turpentine, and s ounce of Bur- 
gundy-pitch, fhould be carefully melted together, over a 
flow fire. Thofe to whom the fmell of pitch and turpen- 
tine is unpleafant, may add a few drachms of fome cheap _ 
effential oil, as of Jawender, thyme, and the like. With — 
this compofition new fhoes and boots are rubbed, either 
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in the ion. or at fome diftance from a fire, witha fponge 
or a foft brufh: this operation is to be repeated as often 
as they become dry, until they be fully faturated*. In 
this manner, the leather at length becomes impervious 
to wet; the fhoes or boots made of it laft much longer 
than thofe made of common leather, acquire fuch foft. 
nefs and pliability, that they never fhrivel nor grow hard 
and inflexible, and, thus prepared, are the moft effec- 
ual prefervatives againft cold and chilblains. 

‘Fo conclude, I fhall only remark, that it is not advif- 
able to change the fhoes from one foot to thé other. 
Let us rather tread one of the fhoes fomewhat crooked, 
than injure our feet and health, by an adherence to a’ 
cuftom, which has nothing but cuftom to recommend it. 
Hf it be our ferious wifh to avoid corns and other painful 
inconveniences, to which the rage of fafhion fubje¢ts the 
feet of its votaries, we fhould perfuade the fhoe-maker to 
provide us with a particular fhoe for each foot ; and this 
ean be done only by keeping /eparate double lajts, for 
every wearer.—ls it not injudicious and abfurd, to have 
both fhoes made of the fame fize and form, hess Wature 
has not formed both feet alike, or at leaft not in the 
fame direction ? 

It gives me great futisfadtion ‘to. add that, fince the 
firft edition of thefe. Lectures was publifhed, the rational 
practice of having feparate fhoes purpofely made for each 
foot, has already been adopted among the more en- 
_ lightened claffes of fociety. From_a full conviétion of its 
great utikity, I fincerely with that it may foon Secme 
univerfal ! 


* It deferves to be ase that the fhoes or boots thus pre- 
pared, ought not to be worn till they have become perfeatly dry 
and elaitic ; as, in the contrary cafe, the leather will be too foft, 
and wear out much fooner than even the common kind, without 
this: cs yelp ; IQS 
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| CHAP. Y, 
Of Foon ; its Quantity, Quality,” Proportion, velaiite 
Salubrity, Time of taking it, ec. . 


LTHOUGH it be certain, that animal life could not be 
A fupported without food and drink, few individuals 
give themfelves the trouble of refle&ing, how the very 
important function of affimilating our aliment is accom- 
plifhed. That office of the ftomach, by which all living 
creatures are fupported, deferves the attention of every: 
inguifitive mind. Were I not confined in my plan to 
the relative falubrity of Food and Drink, without enter- . 
ing into phyfiological difquifitions, how ‘the digeftive or~ 
gans prepare and condu& the food from one ftage to an- 
other, till it is converted into chyle, and from that into. 
blood, I might amufe my readers with a variety of {pe- 
culations and theories, none of which are fully efta- 
blifhed ; but fuch digreffions, however entertaining or 
gratifying to curiofity, would be of little fervice, either 
in making the proper choice of aliment, or in alnera ane, 
its wholefome or pernicious qualities. , 

If, in the early periods of fociety, when men fubfifted 
upon roots, plants, and animal food, as they were pro- 
milcuoufly found, people did not’ ‘reflect upon the rela-. 
tive falubrity of things, we have no right to cenfure 
them ; as they often might have been ftarved before they. 
could have difcovered their qualities. But if we, in our 
prefent {tate of knowledge, neglect fuch inquiries ; if we 
indifcriminately feed on whatever is prefented to our 
palate; fuch conduct deferves fevere animadverfion. 
For, as man affumes the night of calling himfelf Lord of 
the Creation, it is a duty incumbent on him, to make 
himfelf acquainted with the nature and properties of thofe 
fubftances, which {0 effentially contribute to animal ex- 
iftence. : 
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‘Hence it may be juftly afked, what are the conitituent 
parts of aliment—how are they to be diftinguifhed—are 
they of different kinds, or do they, with all the differ- 
ence of form and tafte, ftill manifeit the fame properties, 
powers, and effeéts—do they promifcuoufly fupply all 
the parts of the human body, or are particular kinds of 
food more or lefs adapted to fupply the wants of different _ 
parts of the body—and laftly, have all fubftances, we’. 
make ufe of as food, an equal fhare in this nutritive prin- 
ciple? Such are the queftions, which mutt arife in every’ 
reflecting mind; and as the prefervation of the body’ 
depends fo much on the manner, in which the continual 
wa{te is fupplied, it is a. matter of the firlt confequence, 
to choofe the fubftances which are moft congenial to the 
different {tates and conditions of the body. } : 

An, eaftern Dervife was once’ afked by a wealthy 
Mahometan;: “‘ Of what fervice to fociety is an order of: 
«« men, who employ themfelves in {pecuiative notions of 
*< divinity and medicine :’’—** If you were more cautious 
*< and temperate in your meals,” anfwered the Dervife; 
*¢ if you would learn to govern your paflions and defires, 
“* by a due attention to ab{tinence, you all might be fages, 
*¢ and have no occafion for Dervifes among you. But | 
“‘ your appetite and aliment impair your: underftand- 
“Cano”. | ) 

In the confumption of food’ we are liable to commit: 
errors, both.as totheir quantity and quality. ‘The error 
in the quantity, however, is generally the moft detrimen- 
tal. A {mall portion of food can be better digefted and 
more eafily changed into chyle, or that alimentary fluid, 
from which the blood derives its origin, than a large por-' 
tion, which: injures the coats of the {tomach, and pre- 
vents them from exerting-their force.. Hence every {a- 
tiety, or fuperfluity, is noxious. vemos 

itis ininfancy, and early age, that the foundation is 
laid) for the many difeafes arifing from indigeftion, which - 
are now found in almoft every fatnily. If children are 
fed unmoderately, and beyond the real wants of Nature, 
the firft paflages become too much diftended, and their 
ftomach by degrees acquires an unnatural craving for’ — 
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food, which mutt be fatisfied, whatever be the confe- 
quence. ‘hele exceflive fupplees not only are unnecef- - 
fary, but produce the moft ferious and fatal diforders. 
‘There is a certain relation fubfifting between what is taken 
in, and what is loft by the body: if we eat and drink 
much, we likewife lofe much, without gaining any more 
by it, than we might do by mcdewati nreals.—For that 
which yields the alimentary particles, is, as it were, 
drowned by the current; and mufcular energy is not only 
decreafed, but in a great meafure deftroyed. Yet eating 
too little would be going to the oppofite extreme, retard © 
the growth to bodily perfection, and eventually diminifh 
the digeftive power of the ftomach, by depriving it of its. 
due fhare of exercife and fupport. . 
Nature is eafily fatisfied, and is always beft provided, 
if we do not intrude upon her more than fhe is accul- 
tomed to. If we have, for fome time, taken little nou- 
rifhment, Nature becomes fo habituated to it, that we feel 
- indifpofed, as foon as the ufual meafure is tranfer effed ; 
and both the ftomach and its digeftive powers are there- 
by impaired, 

The hardy countryman digefts the crude and folid 
food, at which the ftomach of the luxurious citizen recoils. 
In order to {trengthen that organ, we ought not to with- 
hoid from it what keeps it in proper exercife. But for 
this purpofe, we fhould rather improve the quality, than 
increafe the quantity of alimentary fubflances. It is with 
this organ as with-all other parts of the body: the more 
exercife we give it, the more ftrength and vigour it ac- 
quires. Hence, itis highly improper to leave off eating 
food of difficult digeftion, as fome people are apt to do ; » 
for this is not the way of iepprO vig the energy of the 
bod 

ie would be a fruitlefs and impracticable attempt, to 
lay down fixed rules, by which the refpeétive falubrity or 
pernicioufnefs of every fpecies of aliment might be de~ 
termined, in its application to the individual. It has been. 
before obferved, that fuch rules do not exift in Nature ; 
and that the relative ftate and condition of the perfon,. 
time, and circumftances, mult ferve as our guide—= 
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Hence it may be confidered a8a general rule, that all in- 
congruous mixtures and compofitions, for inftance milk 
and vinegar, or other acids, or milk and {pirits, are hurt- 
ful, by generating an acid and acrid whey in the ftomach, 
and at the fame time producing an indigeftible coagu- 
lated mafs. Wg een | | 

Having premifed thefe introductory remarks, I pro- 
ceed to treat, ath. Ba 

1. As to its quantity. A much greater number of dif- 
eafes originate, upon the, whole, from irregularities in 
eating, than in drinking ; and in the latter refpect, we 
commit more frequent errors with regard to quantity, 
than quality: otherwife the heterogeneous mixture of 
provifions, with which we load our ftomach, would dif-. 
agree with all.—This indeed but too often happens. 
One who eats flowly, and a little only of a variety of 
difhes, will lefs injure his ftomach than another, who eats 
immoderately of one or two favourite articles, and par-. 
takes ofthe others only for the fake of cuftom, or as a com- 
pliment paid perhaps to a fair hoftefs.—The gaftric juice, 
which is generated in the {tomach, is capable of diflolving 
and digefting the moft diverfified materials, provided they 
be not unfuitably mixed: and a perfectly healthy fto- 
mach can prepare a chyle, or a milky fluid, of the fame 
nourifhing principle, from all efculent fubftances what- 
ever. | 

The general rule then is, to eat as much as is neceffary 
to fupply the wafte fuffered by the body : if we exceed this 
meafure, we produce too much diced ; a circumftance as 
detrimental, though not fo dangerous to life, as that of 
having too little. If we were never to trefpafs the due 
limits of temperance, our natural appetite would be able 
accurately to determine, how much food we may con-:. 
fume, without diminifhing our vivacity. But, from the 
ufual phyfical education of children, this can fcarcely be 
expected in adults. We ought therefore to pay {tric 
attention to the ftate of thofe inteftines, which ferve topre- _ 
pare the alimentary fluid ; and when thefe are in a relaxed - 
or difeafed ftate, we fhould inftantly begin to be more 
- Moderate in eating. . | 
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There, are three kinds of appetite: 1ft, The na- 
tural appetite, which is equally ftimulated and {atis- 
fied with the moft fimple difh as with the moft pa- 
latable ; 2d, The artificial appetite, or that excited by 
ftomachic elixirs, liqueurs, pickles, digeftive falts, Bes 
and which remains only as long as the operation of 
thefe ftimulants continues ;, 3d,.Vhe /abitual appe- 
tite, or that by which we A oeaheen ourfelves. to take 
victuals at,certain hours, and frequently without any ap- 
petite—Longing fora particular food is likewife a kind, 
of falfe appetite—The true and healthy appetite alone,.can. 
afcertain the quantity of aliment proper for the indivi-_ 
dual : if in that ftate we no Jonger relifh a common difh,, 
itis a cer tain criterion of its difagreeing with our digel- 
tive organs. If after dinner we feel ourfelves as cheer- 
ful as before it, we may be aflured that we have taken a, 
dietetical meal. | For, if the proper meafure be exceeded, 
torpor and relaxation will be the neceflary confequence ; 
our faculty of digeftion will be impaired, and a variety of 
complaints gradually induced. ow 

The ftomach, being too much diftended by frequent | 
exertions, will not reft fatisfied with the former quantity 
of food ;—its avidity will increafe with indulgence i mM ex- 
cels ; and temperance alone can reduce it to its natural 
ftate, and reftore its elafticity. _Fulnefs of blood, and 
corpulency, are the difagreeable effects of - ‘gluttony ; ‘ 
which progreflively relaxes the ftomach, and punifhes — 
the offender with head-ach, fever, pain in the bowels, . 
diarrhoea, and other diforderss 

The. more fuddenly this -expanfion takes place, the 
more forcibly and dangeroufly it affeéts the ftomach ; 
and its fibres, being too much extended, are the more: 
fenfible of the. fubfequent relaxation. _ Slow eating, — 
therefore, preferves the. fibres in a due ftate of elaf- — 
ticity. Hence, to: eat flowly, is the firlt.maxim in Die-__ 
tetics: the ftomach fuffering in this cafe a very gra- ~ 
dual diftention, as the food has fufficient time to be duly . 
prepared by maftication. He who obferves this fi mple | 
rule, will feel himfelf fatisfied, only after he has.received _ 
a due proportion of aliment. But he who fwallows his 


food too quickly, and before it is perfectly chewed, will 
imagine 


imagine he has eaten enough, when the unmatticated 
provifions occafion.a fenfe of preffure on the fides of the 
ftomach.—The teeth are defigned by Nature to grind 
our food, and to mix it with the faliva, produced by in- 
numerable glands, and deftined to promote its folution. 

A heaithy appetite is alfo determined by the feafon, to 
the influence of which the ftomach is expofed, in common 
with the other vifcera.—Hence heat, in general, relaxes 
and exhautts the body, from its tendency to diffipate the 
fluids, or to diminifh their quantity ; and confequently 
the ftomach cannot digeft the fame proportion of food in 
fummer, which it does in winter. There are perfons, 
however, who have the ftrongeft appetite, and poffefs the 
moft vigorous digeftive powers, in the extreme heat of 
fummer. The bile of fuch individuals is of a watery con- 
fiftence, and too fparingly fecreted; a defect which is. 
beft remedied by heat. Thofe who take more exercife 
in winter than in fummer, can alfo digeft more food. 
But as individuals leading a fedentary life ufually futfer 
_ in winter from a bad {tate of digeftion, owing to a want 
of exercife, they ought to take lefs aliment in that feafon. 

Thofe fubftances which reftore and fupply what has 
been watted, are called nutritive. ‘They conduct to the 
body homogeneous or affimilated parts, by means of the 
inteftinal canal, and by changing thefe parts into mufcular 
fubftance, or flefh, or into the fluid form of blood: Since 
fome alimentary articles communicate their nutritive pro- 
perty fooner than others, as they contain coarfer or more 
delicate particles, which according to their nature are 
more or lefs apt to be affimilated with the body, it fol- 
lows, that they cannot all be equally nourifhing. 

Too little aliment debilitates the body, which thereby 
acquires lefs than it lofes by refpiration ; it haftens the 
confumption of life; the blood becomes inert and ra- 
refied ; or is rendered acrid and liable to putrefaétion. 
After long fafting the breath is fetid, and the body be- 
comes difpofed to putrid fevers—We can more eafily 
digeft a heavy meal in four hours of accelerated refpira- 
tion and mufcular a¢tion during the day, than m eight 
houts of fleep. This circumftance has induced mankind 
iN 3 ‘to 
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to make their priricipal meal about the middle of the day. 
A perfon who fits up five or fix hours after fupper, will 

feel himfelf much more inclined to take a fecond meal, 
than to go to bed. 

Abftinence readily induces putrid difeafes : a falting of 
twenty-four hours ts followed with a difguft and averfion 
to food, which of itfelf is a fymptom of putrefcency, and 
is at length fucceeded by delirium.—Atter taking for 
fome time too little food, the body. is enfeebled; the 
- veffels. are not fufficiently fupplied ; their aétion on the 
whole mafs of the blood, and of that fluid on the feveral 
veffels, is interrupted ; ; its free circulation is checked ; 
and the fmaller veffels corrugate, fo that the thinnelt 
blood is no longer capable of pervading them, as is the 
cafe in old age. When a perfon has fuffered fo much 
from extreme hunger, that his fluids are already i ma. 
putrefcent ftate, much food muft not be given him at 
once; for his contracted ftomach cannot digeft it. Such 
a body muft be fupported with liquid nourifhment, in 
_.Imall quantities, and be treated altogether like a patient 
in a putrid or nervous fever. Hence, no animal food of 
any kind, but. fubacid vegetables alone, can be given 
with propriety. 

2. As to the quality of aliment, we muft here ingelti 
gate the nature of Dige/tion. ‘This fun¢tion may be aptly 
divided into two different proceffes ; Solution and Affimt- 
lation. Solution takes place in the ftomach, where the 
food is changed into a pulp, is diffolved according to its 
greater or lefs folubility, and its nourihing particles are 
abforbed. Affimilation only begins, when_the folution 
has already taken place in the ftomach, when the nutri- — 
tive fubftance, or the alimentary juice, is inhaled by the 
abforbent veflels, and conducted to the blood, by means 
of the la€teals. Affimilation, therefore, is that function, 
by. which the aliment is as it were animalized ; and hence 
it has been conjectured, that animal food is eafier digefted 
than vegetable, as being more eafily conyerted into ani~ 
mal fluids, and more analogous to our nature. 

There are articles of eafy and of difficult digeftion, in 
the animal as well as in the vegetable kingdom : and 1 m 
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doth we find fome fubftances, which are completely in- 
digeftible, and which pafs through the alimentary canal, 
‘without affording any nourilhment. 

The moft fimple difbes are the moft nourifbing—The 
multiplied combination of fubftances, though they may 
pleafe the palate, are not conducive to health. All fub- 

{tances which contain much jelly, whether animal or 

vegetable, are nourifhing ; for this alone affords nutri- 
ment; and the hard, watery, and faline particles of food - . 
cannot be affimilated or converted into chyle. _ Nourith- 
‘ing fubftances would, indeed, be more conformable to 
Nature ; but as our appetite generally incites us to eat 
more than is neceflary, we fhould acquire too much ali- 
mentary matter, and beceme too full of blood, if we 
avere to choofe only fuck articles of foed as contain a 
great quantity of jelly. | 

Dr. BucHan very juftly obferves, that “‘ the great 
“* art of preparing food is to blend the nutritive part of 
** the aliment with a fufficient quantity of fome light fari- 
“© naceous fubftance, in order to fill up the canal, with- 
* out overcharging it with more nutritious particles than 
* are neceffary for the fupport of the animal. ‘This may 
“be done either by bread or other farinaceous fub- 
“< ftances, of which there isagreat variety.”” Thofe who 
are not employed in hard labour or exercife, do not re- 
quire fuch nourifhing food as thofe whofe nutritive fluids 
are partly confumed by mufcular exertions, and violent 
perfpiration. Such as have fuffered frequent lofles of 
blood, from whatever caufe, will beit reftore it by ftrong 
aliment ; which, on the contrary, ought to be avoided by 
the plethoric. Laftly, thofe whofe frame is weakened 
and emaciated by irregularities and diflipation, fhould not 
attempt to eat much ata time, but rather repeat their 
medals more frequently, at proper and regular intervals. 

Whether we ought to make ufe of articles of eafy or. . 
difficult digeftion cannot be determined by general rules 5 
every perfon muit attend to the effects, which fubftances 
of different degrees of digeftibility produce on his ftomach,. 
The chyle, when prepared of fubftances not eafily digef= 
tible, is folid and concentrated, and confequently affords: 
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a fubftantial fibre; but-fuch fubftances as the ftomach - 
cannot digeft, ought never to be ufed as food. 
It is an important rule of diet, to eat if poffible, of one 
Rind of meat only, or at all events, to eat of that difh 
firft, which is the moft palatable. The ttomach is enabled 
to‘prepare the beft chyle from fimple fubftances, and 
will thence produce the moft healthy fluids.- And if we 
follow the fecond part of this. rule, we are in no danger 
of overloading the ftomach. At a table dietetically ar- 
ranged, we ought to begin with thofe difhes, which are - 
moft difficult to be digefted, and finifh our meal with the 
_ moft eafy; becaufe the former require ftronger digeftive- 
powers, and more bile and faliva, all of which become — 
defeGtive towards the end of a meal. The power of 
~ digeftion in the ftomach is undoubtedly moft vigorous 
and active, when that organ is not too much diftended ; 
and the coarfer kinds of fubfiances alfo require a longer 
time for being duly affimilated, ff 
To begin meals, as the French, Germans, and Scots 
generally do, with /oups or broths, is highly improper 
and noxious.’ ‘Thefe liquid difhes are ill-calculated to pre- 
pare the {tomach for the reception of folid food ; as they 
not only weaken and {well it by their bulk and weight, 
but allo deprive it of the appetite for the fucceeding, part 
ofthe dinner, Every tenfion is attended with relaxation, 
fo that we imagine ourfelves fatisfied. fooner than we are~ — 
in reality... Befides, broths and foups require little diget- 
tion, weaken the {tomach, and are attended with all the 
the pernicious effects of other warm and relaxing drink. 
They are beneficial to the fick, to the aged, and to thofe ~ 
who, from the want of teeth, have loft the pow er of © 
maftication ; but® for fuch perfons they ought to bei fuf- ~ 
ficiently diluted, and not too much heated with fp ces; 
-—otherwile they will be digefted with fome difficulty. .~ 
Many individuals are accuftomed to pafs the whole 
forenoon without breakfaft, and feel no inconvenience 
from it, while others of a more delicate ftomach cannot 
bear fuch abftinence, without unavoidable cravings and 
debility. The bufinefs of digeftion is ufually accom- 
plithed within three or four hours after a meal; ait 
ihe 
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the ftomach is empty at rifing in the morning, and the 
body often enfeebled by long fafting. Our breakfaft 
fhould therefore confift of more folid and nourifhing fub- 
ftances, than are now’ generally ufed for that meal; . 
efpecially if our dinner is to be dclayed till the late hours 
which modern fafhion preferibes. _We fhould breakfaft 
foon after we get up, dine about mid-day, and not pro- 
traat the hour of fupper till thetime which Nature points 
out for reft. , | 

A principal rule of diet is to take food with an eafy and 
ferene mind; hence it is preferable to dine.or fup in com- 
pany: our food has thus more relifh, it agrees better 
avith us, and we eat more flowly and cheerfully. But 
we ought not to indulge ourfelves in fitting too long at 
table, which is always pernicious to health. For digef- 
tion takes place, even while we remain there; and asthe 
ftomach, when gradually fupplied, craves for additional 
quantities of food, efpecially when a Variety of palatable 
dithes ftimulate the appetite, we ought to be much on 
our guard againft thefe feductions. Hence it is moft ad- 
vifable to make our dinner on one or two difhes ; becaufe 
we can eat more of a plurality of difhes than of one or 
two only, and do not fo eafily perceive when the ftomach 
is overloaded.—To read, or otherwife exercife the mind, 
during the time of eating, is likewife improper. 

. Gentle exercife, before dinner or fupper, is very con- 
ducive to increafe our appetite, by promoting the circu- 
lation of the blood. But too violent exercife impairs the 
appetite, and weakens the powers of the ftomach, b 
means of its fympathy with the other parts of the body. 
In proot of this, we may frequently obferve that indivi- 
duals exhaufted- with fatigue are unable to partake of 
their ufual repafts, ‘The exercife, however gentle, ought 
to be over at leaft half an hour before dinner; becaufe 
jt is hurtful. to fit down to table immediately after great 
exertion. 

As to our conduct after dinner, it is fcarcely poffible 
to give rules that are generally applicable, and much lefs 
fo to every individual. From the contradictory opinion 
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of the moft efteemed authors, they appear not to have 
difcriminated between the various {tates and conditions of 
animal life; and as exercife was found to agree with 
fome conttitutions, and to difagree with others, a diver- 
fity of_ opinions neceflarily originated among thofe who 
wére fo paffionately fond of reducing every thing to ge- 
neral rules. In order then to remove thefe difficulties, 
I think it neceflary to obferve, that though it be appa- 
rently confiftent with the inftin& of Nature to reft fome 
time after dinner, according to the example of animals, 
yet this time, as well as other concurrent cireumftances; 
deferves to be more precifely determined. 

As foon as the food has entered the {tomach, the im- 
portant office of digeftion begins ; the vigour of the or- 
gans exerted’ on_this occafion ought certainly not to be 
abridged by violent exercife; but mufcular and robult 
peopie feel no inconvenience ‘from a gentle motion about 
one hour after the heavieft meal. On the contrary, it 
is highly probable that the abdominal mufcles receive an 
additional impetus, by exertions of a moderate kind. 
But as the whole procefs of digeftion is of much longer 
duration than is generally imagined, the afternoon-hours 
cannot be employed advantageoufly to healt Ue. in any la- 
bour requiring {trong exertions. 

The tranfition of the alimentary fluid into blood, 
which takes place in the third or fourth hour after a meal, 
and in fome people of a weak and flow digeftion sneali 
later, is always attended with fome increafe of irritability, 
which in perfons of great fenfibility, may degenerate 
into a painful fenfation or illnefs. At this time, there, | 
_ fore, nervous and hypochondriac perfons are frequently 
troubled with their ufual paroxy{ms; they are feized 
with anguifh, opprefflion, aud an inclination to faint, 
without any external caufe. Perfons in this condition of 
body, as well as all febrile patients, and efpecially thofe 
who are troubled with ftomachic complaints, would a& 
extremely wrong and imprudent, to undertake any exer- 
cife whatever, before their viétuals be completely di- 
gefted; as during digeftion all the fluids collect towards’ 
the ftomach. In violent exercife, or an increafed ftate 
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of perfpiration, the fluids are propelled to the external 
parts, and withdrawn from the ftomach, where they are 
indifpenfable to affift the proper conco¢tion. 

As to the propriety of /lecping after dinner, we may 
learn from thofe animals, which fleep after feeding, that 
a little indulgence of this kind cannot be hurtful. Yet 
this again cannot be eftablifhed as a general rule among 
men. For the animals which. fleep after food, are for 
the moft part fupplied with fubftances of fo very difficult 
digeftion, and fo hard in their nature, that great digel- 
tive powers are required to convert them into aliment- 
ary matter. Hence this practice can be recommended 
only to the nervous and debilitated, and to delicate per- 
fons in general, who are much employed in mental exer- 
cife and are paft the middle age—efpecially after a heavy 
meal, in hot weather, and warm climates. 

_ Experience, however, teaches us, that, in this re- 
fpe@, a fhort fleep, of a few minutes only, is fufficient 
and preferable to one of longer duration ; for, in the lat- 
ter cafe, we lofe more by an increafe of infenfible perfpi- 
ration, than is conducive to digeftion.—But the pofition 
of the body is far from being a matter of indifference, 
The beft is a reclining and not a horizontal pofture, 
from which head-ach may eafily arife, when the ftomach 
prefles upon the fubjacent inteftines, and the blood is 
confequently impelled to the head. ‘The old practice of 
{tanding or walking after dinner is fo far improper, as 
it is hurtful to take exercife, while the ftomach is dif- 
, tended by food, the fenfation of which lafts at leaft for 
one hour. : 3 : | 
In the primitive ages, people fubfifted chiefly upon 
plants and fruits. Even to this day, many feds and 
whole nations, the Bramins for inftance, abftain from 
animal food. ‘The ancient Germans, alfo, who were 
-gauch renowned for their bodily ftrength, lived upon 
acorns, wood apples, four milk, and other productions 
of their then uncultivated foil. In the prefent mode of | 
life, here as well as on the Continent, a great proportion 
of the poorer clafs of country-people fubfift chiefly on. 
yegetables; but although they duly digeft their yegeta- 
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ble aliment, and become vigorous, yet it is certain, that 
animal food would anfwer thefe purpofes much better. 
Hence in countries where the labouring clafs of people 
‘live principally upon animal food, they far excel in 
bodily ftrength and duration of life. seis 
' A popular writer obferves, that “ animal food is lefs 
“adapted to the fedentary than the laborious, whofe 
*< diet ought to confift chiefly of vegetables. Indulging in 
‘¢ animal food renders men dull and unfit for the pur- 
“¢ fuits of {clence, efpecially when it is accompanied with 
_ * the free ufe of ftrong liquors.” This is partly true, 
but Dr. Buchan ought to have added, that the infirm, 
and thofe who labour under complaints of indigeftion, 
will fuffer ftill more from the ufe of vegetable fubfances, 
which, by their peculiar nature, produce too much acid, | 
and require ftronger digeitive organs, in order to be 
changed into a good alimentary fluid. . 
Dr. Buchan farther obferves, that “ confumptions, fo 
** common in England, are in part owing to the great ufe 
“‘ of animal food.” ‘To this affertion no one will give 
his affent, who is acquainted with the clafs of men carry- 
ing on the bufinets of butchers, among whom it is as rare 
to hear of a confumptive perfon, as it is to find a failor 
troubled with the hypochondriafis. I muft quote 
another obfervation of this gentleman, to which I cannot - 
implicitly fubfcribe. Having remarked, that the moft 
¢comnion difeafe in this country is the fcurvy; that we 
* find a tin€ture of it in almoft every family, and in fome 
a very deep taint, he fays,—‘‘ that a difeafe fo general 
*“‘ muft have a general caufe, and there is none fo obvious, 
‘as the great quantity of animal food devoured by the 
‘natives. As a proof, that fcurvy arifes from this caufe, 
é< we are in poffeffion of no remedy for that difeafe equal 
“to the free ufe of frefh vegetables.” He likewife re- 
marks * that the choleric difpofition of the Englifh is 
‘¢ almoft proverbial, and if he were to affign a caufe of 
‘¢it, it would be their living fo much on animal food ;”” 
and finally, that ‘‘ there is no doubt but this induces a 
“ferocity of temper unknown to men, whofe food is 
“ chiefly taken fromthe vegetable kingdom.” 
ens, | . | There 
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There is fome truth mingled with much fallacy in thefe 
aflertions. I will allow, that animal, food predifpofes 
people to fcorbutic complaints, and that it renders men 
more bold and -fanguinary. in their temper; but there. 
are a variety of other caules, which produce a fimilar ef- 
feét. Nor are the Englifh fo. choleric a people.as the 
Italians and ‘Turks, both of whom, though {paring in. 
the ufe of animal food, are uncommonly vindittive. It 
is farther not to, be imputed to the confumption of flefh- 
meat, or the want of vegetables alone, that the feurvy 
is fo frequent in this country, both on land and. at fea., 
‘There appears to me to exift a powerful caufe, to which 
people pay very little attention, and from which the feurvy 
more frequently derives its origin than fromany other ; the. 
difference of food being in fact.only a concurrent caufe. 

If we confider, the very fudden, and frequent changes 
of temperature.in our.climate; if we compare the pre- 
fent mode of living with that of our,anceftors, who did 
not interrupt the digeftion of one meal. by another, fuch. 

_as our rich luncheons in the forenoon, and our, tea and. 
coffee in the afternoon, when the digeltive organs are, 
as it were, drowned in thefe favourite liquids ; —if farther, 
we reflect upon the irregular manner in which our time. 
of repofe is arranged, fo that we {pend a great part. of, 
our life inthe unwholefome night air, partly at, late fup- 
pers, and partly in. the modern practice of travelling at 
night ;—-if all thefe circumftances be duly weighed, we 
cannot be ata lofs to difcover a more general caufe of 
fcorbutic complaints, than that of eating too much ani- 
mal food. oe , 

After thefe reflections, it will,not be difficult to com- 
prehend, that the moft important of the human funGtions. 
is materially injured, by thefe habitual irregularities. I 
allude to infenfible per/piration, which is fo far from being 
encouraged and f{upported by fuch conduct, that the 
noxious particles which ought to be evaporated, are daily 
and hourly repelled, again abforbed by the la¢teals, and’. 
reconducted to the. mafs of the circulating fluids. Here. 
they can produce no other effect than. that of tainting the . 
‘humours with acrimonious particles, and difpofing them , 
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to a ftate of putrefcency and diffolution, which is the 
leading fymptom of fcurvy. After the minuteft inquiries 
among fea-faring people, as well as the inhabitants of the 
~ country, I have been informed, that thofe individuals, 
who pay due attention to the ftate of their fkin, by wear- 
ing flannel fhirts and worfted ftockings, and do riot ex- 
pole themfelves too often to night-air, or other irregulari- 
ties, are feldom, if ever, troubled with fcurvy. 

‘To return to the fubject of animal food and its effects, 
it deferves to be remarked, that a too frequent and excef- 
five ufe of it difpofes the fluids to putrefaction, and, I 
believe in fome fanguine temperaments, communicates 
to the mind a degree of ferocity. Nations fubfifting 
. chiefly upon the flefh of animals, like the Tartars, are 
in general more fierce than others; and the fame ef- 
feét is manifeft in carnivorous animals :' they emit avery 
difagreeable fmell, and both their flefh and their milk 
have an unpleafant and difgufting tafte. Even a child 
will refufe the breaft, when its nurfe has eaten too much 
animal food. ‘Thofe who eat great quantities of meat, 
and little bread or vegetables, muft neceflarily acquire an 
offenfive breath. It appears, therefore, to be moft fuit- 
able and conducive to health, to combine animal with 
vegetable food, in due proportions. This cannot be 
minutely afcertained, with refpect to every individual ; — 
but, in general, two thirds or three fourths of vegetables, 
to one third or fourth part of meat, appears to be the 
moft proper. By this judicious'mixture, we may avoid 
the difeafes arifing from a too copious ufe of either. 
Much, however depends on the peculiar properties of » 
alimentary fubftances, belonging to one or the other of 
the different clafles, which we have now to inveftigate. 


Of Animal doers 


Ir may ferve as a preliminary rule, that fre/h meatis 
the moft-wholefome and nourifhing. To preferve thefe | 
ualities, however, it ought to be dreffed fo as to res 
main tender and juicy ; for by this means it will be eafily 
digefted, and afford moft nourifhment. 


‘ 
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“The flefh of tame animals is, upon the whole, pre- 
ferable to game; and although the latter be, in general, 
more mellow, and eafier of digeftion, it does not con- 
tain the fweet jelly, and mild juices, with which the 
former is almoft uniformly impregnated. 

By the ufual mode of drefling victuals, they lofe a 
confiderable part of their nutritious quality, and become 
lefs digeftible. Raw meat certainly contains the pureft 
and moft nourifhing juice, and there are fome fubftances. 
which are frequently confumed in a’ ftate nearly ap- 
proaching to that of rawnefs. Such are the Weftphalia 
hams, Italian faufages, fmoked geefe, falted herrings, 
and the like. + . | 

Various modes of preparing and drefling meet have 
been contrived, to render. it more palatable, and better’ 
adapted to the ftomach. By expofure to the air, flefh 
becomes fofter, which obvioufly is the effect of incipient 
_ putrefaction ; for, by this procefs, the volatile particles of 

ammoniacal falt are difengaged, and it is rendered more 
agreeable to the tafte. Pickled and fmoked meats *, 
fo commonly ufed in the northern and eaftern coun-. 
tries of Europe, acquire an unnatural hardnefs, and coms 
municate a great degree of acrimony to the fluids of 
the human body. By boiling, flefh is deprived of its 
nourifhing juice, as the gelatinous fubftance of the meat 
is extracted, and incorporated in the broth; and it is 
thus converted into a lefs nutritive and more oppreffive 
burthen for the digeftive organs ; becaufe the fpirituous © 
and balfamic particles are too much evaporated during 
the boiling. ‘Yhe droth indeed contains the moft nourifh- 
ing part of it, but it is too much diluted to admit of an 
eafy digeftion. A better mode of drefling meat is roa/?- 
ing, by which its. ftrength is lefs wafted, and the fpiritu- 


-* Tt is remarkable, that /moked meat is more readily digefted in a 
raw than in a boiled ftate. Experience affords ample proof of 
this aflertion, efpecially in the articles of {moked hams and fau- 
fages: for the foft gelatinous fluids which, by the joint proceffes 
of pickling and fmoking, have been effetually decompofed, or con- 
verted into a neutral fubftance confifting of ammoniacal falt com- 
bined with animal jelly, are completely extracted by boiling, fo 
that little more than the dry flefhy fibres remain behind. 
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ous pdtticles prevented from evaporating ; a cruft 
is foon formed on its furface, and the nutritive prin-. 
ciple better preferved. Hence ene pound of roafted 
meat is, in real nourifhment, equal to two or three pounds 
of boiled meat. . 
The boiling of animal food is frequently performed 
in open veflels; which is not the beft method of ren= 
dering it tender, palatable, and: nourifhing : clofe veflels. 
only ought to be ufed for that purpofe. ‘The culinary 
procefs called /ewing is of all others the moft profita- 
ble and nutritious, and. beft calculated to preferve and: 
concentrate the moft fubftantial parts of animal food. 
When we expofe articles of provifions to the fire, ; 
without any addition of moifture, it is called daking. 
That fuch fubftances. may not be too: much dryed by | 
evaporation, they are ufually covered with pafte. Thus» 
the meat, indeed, retains allits nutritive particles, becomes. 
tender and eafily digeftible; but the pafte is extremely | 
detrimental to the itomach, as it generally confifts of an 
undue proportion of butter, which cannot be readily di- : 
gefted in. that ftate. When meat is fried, it is in fome 
degree deprived of its fubftance; but, if the fire be 
{trong enough, a folid cruft will foon be formed on its: 
furface, by which the evaporation will be checked, and. 
the fleth rendered mellow: the butter or other fat ufed 
to prevent its adhefion to the pan, gives it a burnt or. 
empyreumatic taite, and renders its digeftion in the: 
{tomach rather difficult. 
Vegetables are, in general, not fo readily digefted, : 
as even hard and tough animal fubftances ; which from: 
their nature are more fpeedily affimilated to the body 5 
but the flefh of young animals, with a proportionate 
. quantity of wholefome vegetables, is-the diet beft adapt-.. 
ed to our fyftem. ‘The flefh of fattened cattle is by no 
means wholefome; thefe animals lead a fluggith and in- 
active life, and as they are furrounded in their dungeons °. 
by a bad and putrid air, their flefh confequently does not . 
afford falutary fluids. 
Though fat meat is more nourifhing than lean, fat’ 


being the rile: fubftance of animal jelly, yet to digeft 
this 
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this oily matter, there are required, on account of is 
drifficult folubility, a good bile, much faliva, and a vigo. 
tous ftomach. To prevent any bad effects, we ought 
to ufe a fufficient quantity of falt, which is an excellent 
folvent of fat, changes it into a faponaceous mafs, and 
renders it more eafy of digeftion. Mitak 
Luxury has introduced an unnatural operation, whieh 
makes the flefh of certain animals at once delicate and 
nutritious; but the flefh of the fame animals is ftill more 
wholefome in their unmutilated ftate, before they have 
been fuffered to copulate. The mucilaginous and gela- 
tinous parts.of the animals alone afford nourifhment ; 
and according to the proportion of thefe contained in: 
the meat; it is more or lefs nourifhng. We find 
mucilage to be a principal conitituent in vegetable, and. 
jelly or gluten, in animal bodies: hence farinaceous 
fubftances contain the moft of the former, and the flefh 
of animals, moft of the latter. A fubftantial jelly, as for 
inftance that of calf’s feet, is more nourifhing than a thin 
chicken broth; but it is alfo more difficult to be digefted.: 
In fummer, it is advifable to increafe the proportion of 
vegetable food, and to make ule of acids, fuch as vinegar, 
lemons, oranges, and the like ; the blood being in that 
feafon much difpofed to putrefcency.. The man who 
continually takes nourifhing food, is licble to become fat 
and plethoric; while on the contrary the’ parfimonious, 
or the religious fanatics, from their abitinence, become 
thin and enfeebled: hence the medium, or a proper 
mixture of both vegetable and animal nutriment, feems 
to be moft conducive to health. I cannot fufficiently 
recommend the following caution to thofe who are 
frequently troubled with a craving appetite: the more 
food the {tomach demands, the more fparingly it ought 
to be furnifhed with ftrongly nourifhing fubftances, in 
order to. avoid obefity, .or fatnefs; and much vegetable 
food is in this cafe required, to counteract that difpofi-. 
tion to putrefcency, which the frequent eating of nutri- 
tive fubftances neceffarily occafions. IO NS 
There are people who feel the fenfation of hunger in. 
a painful degree; which generally arifes from too me 
a i a8. | aci 
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acid being generated in the ftomach. A vegetable diet 
would be prejudicial to fuch individuals; they ought to 
increafe the proportion of animal food; and difhes con- 
taining oily fub{tances, in general, agree well with them. 
Bread and butter is wleful to fuch perfons, in order to 
neutralize their acid acrimony, and at the fame time, to 
change the fat into a more foluble faponaceous fub- 
ftance. The caufe of this acid is frequently a weaknefs_ 
in the ftomach, which cannot be cured in any other 
manner, than ‘by ftrengthening bitters, and articles of | 
nourifhment that are mildly aftringent, and promote — 
warmth in the inteftines ; and in this refpe@, cold meat, 
as well as drink, is preferable to hot. _ 

The jelly of animals being the very fubftance, which 
renovates the folid parts, it is-obvioufly ferviceable and — 
neceflary to nourifh the human body. As, however, 
‘each kind of animal has its peculiar jelly and fat, which 
an be nourifhing only when affimilated to our nature by 
the digeftive organs, and as the different parts of animals 
require different degrees of digeftion, it will be necef- 
fary to enter into more minute inquiries, refpeéting thefe 
particulars. 

_Experience informs us, ‘that the flefh and inteftines 
of young animals afford a thin, eafily digeftible, and» 
nutritive jelly. Old animals, hard and tough flefh, 
cartilages, finews, ligaments, membranes, membranous 
thick imteftines, and the finewy parts of the legs, pro-— 
duce a ftrong and vifeid jelly, which is difficult to be 
digefted and. aflimilated to our fluids. The more — 
healthy the animal is, the ftronger will be the jelly, — 
and the more nourifhing its fluids. The moft nutri- 
tious flefh is that of ariimals living in the open air, hav- 
ing much exercife and a copious mafs of blood, and par- 
_ticularly, if they are kept in dry and warm places. ‘The 
alkali contained in the flefh of carnivorous animals is the 
caufe of the indifferent nourifhment it affords, and of the 
injurious confequences attending its ufe. From the 
fimilarity in the ftruCture of quadrupeds to that of man, 
it may be Pe saites that their jelly is not unlike ee : 
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that fuch as are fed upon milk give the beft nourithment; 
and that the flefh of female animals is more eafily digeft- 
ed, but lefs nutritious than that of the caftrated males, 
which in every refpect deferves the preference. Next to 
quadrupeds, we may clafs birds, in point of nourifh- 
ment ; then fifh; next to them amphibious animals ; 
and laftly infedts. 

_As animal food is ftrongly nourithing, it generates 
Bioeal, fat, and fpirituous particles, in a much greater 
quantity than vegetable aliment. ‘The activity and 
courage of carnivorous animals prove, that the feeding. 
upon. fleth gives {pirit and {trength, heats the body, and 
preierves the mutfcles in a vigorous ftate. For thefe 
reafons, much animal food is improper for thofe of a full. 
habit and abundance of blood, for febrile patients, and 
thofe who are difpofed to hemorrhages or loffes of blood. 
‘The phlegmatic, on the contrary, and thofe of thin 
watery fluids, and a weak digeftion, may with fafety eat 
more animal than vegetable food.—Of the different,kinds 
of flefh, game is moit heating; that of young domeftic 
animals leaft; for inftance of calves and chickens, par- 
ticularly when they are eaten with vegetable fubftances 
contaming an acid, fuch as forrel, afparagus, &c. ‘That 
animal food difpofes to putrefcency, I have before re- 
marked; hence it ought to:be {paringly ufed in fummer, 
and in hot climates. Perfons, whofe fluids already 
evince a putrid tendency, and who are reminded of it 
by frequent eruptions of the fkin, or who have a difpo- 
fition to corpulency, fhould abftain from a too copious 
ufe of animal food. 

[have alfo obferved, that the flefh of carnivorous ani- 
mals has an extraordinary tendency to putrefaction, as 
is obvious from their fetid perfpiration ; that it contains 
an acrimony and alkalefcency foreign to our nature ; 
and thatit does not afford mild nutriment. ‘The fleth of 
granivorous animals, partakmg more of the vegetable, 
principle, is lefs fubject to putrefaction 3, and though it 
be lefs nourifhing, and. lefS abounding. in {pirituous. 
particles than that of the former, yet it fupplies us with 
a milder and more congenial aliment. 
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The meat of fifh being, like the element in which the 

live, moft diflin@ from the nature of man, is of all others. 
the leaft wholefome and nutritive. 
The tame quadrupeds that fuck the mother’s milk, if 
they reft too much and are quickly fed, do not afford a: 
good and well-prepared food. In animals, which have 
tender mufeles and little exercife, thofe parts are proba- 
bly the moft wholefome which are more in motion than 
others, fuch as the legs and head. / 

Poultry furnifhes us with the moft valuable aliment, 
as it has excellent and well-digefted fluids, from its 
more frequent exercife and conflant refidence in the 
open and pure air. Some animals, when young, have’ 
er and fpongy flefh, which is mollified and improved 
by age, and can.be eaten only after a certain time, fuch 
as ets and carp. Others are hard when young, and - 
muft be ufed early, becaufe that hardnefs increafes with 
their age 3 as the haddock, aud many other fpecies of 
fifh.  ‘Dhe fleth of old animals that have lefs mufcular 
parts than the young ones of the fame fpecies, is indigel- 
uble; and we may lay it down as a general rule, that ne, 
more the flefh of an animal is difpofed to putrefacton, 
the more it is unwholefome. 

Veal, although affording lefs nutriment than the flefh 
of the ‘eine animal ina {tate of maturity, contains many 
repeats and earthy particles, and produces little or 
no difpofition to flatulency: it ought, however, not to be 
brought to market, till the calf is at leaft fix weeks old, 
and fed, if poftible, on the mother’s ‘milk. Veal is not 
of a heating nature, and may therefore be allowed to 
febrile patients in a very weak ftate, efpecially. with the 
addition of fome acid ;—it is alfo the moft proper food 
for perfons who have a difpofition to hemorrhages. On 
account of the great, proportion of vifcidity it ‘contains, 
— perfons difpofed to phlegm and complaints of the 
abdomen, ought to abitain from its ufe. For thefe rea- 
fons, we recommend veal-broth, efpecially in pectoral . 
and inflammatory difeafes. The lungs, the liver, and 
the tongue of calves, are lefs vifcous than the flefh; and. 
being foft, mild, and eafily aigeted, they are very pro- 
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per for fick per‘ons and conyalefcents. ‘No animal fat 
is lighter than this ; it {hows the leaft difpofition to putref- 
cency; and it may therefore be ufed,:in preference to 
any other, by perfons of a fcorbutic taint... The fat of 
veal fhould not be boiled; as that operatjon foftens its 
fibres too much, diffolves the jelly, and renders it unfit 
for digeftion. But, by roafting, it becomes drier, and 
fomewhat more folid; both the ferous and, thick parts 
of the blood are incraflated in the external veflels, the 
fibres are dried up, and a cruft is formed, beneath 
which the fluids are moved, and changed into vapour, 
by the continued application of heat. In this operation 
all the fibres lie, as it were, in a vapour-bath, and are 
perfectly foftened without lofing any of the jelly. Roatft- 
ing, therefore, may be confidered as the beft mode of 
preparing this meat. Baking alfo forms a cruft over it like 
roafting, but the fat incraflated by heat may occafion in- 
_ convenience, as it poffefles an oily acrimony, and is with 
dificulty digefted. For the fame reafon, it is improper 
to eat the burnt cruft of any meat, of which fome per- 
fons are particularly fond, though it contains an empy- 
reumatic oil, highly pernicious, and altogether indigetti- 
ble. For roafting, the mellow and juicy kidney-piece, 
or the breaft of veal, deferves the preference: the leg 
is too dry and fibrous; it requires good teeth to be well 
chewed, renders the ufe of tooth-picks more neceflary 
than any other difb, and is frequently troublefome to 
the ftomach. In fhort, veal does not. agree well with 
weak and indolent {tomachs, which. require to be.exer- 
cifed with a firmer fpecies of meat.. When boiled, it is 
but flightly nourifhing, and when we make a meal upon 
veal alone, we foon feel a renewal of the cravings of 
_ the appetite. For removing the acid from the ftomach, 
vealis the moft improper article of diet. But to patients 
recovering from indilpofition. firft may be given veal- 
broth, then roafted veal, and laftly beef; the properties 
of which we fhall now confider *. sky j 
| Rees . Beef 
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* A horrid cuftom has been introduced by luxury, of feeding. 
‘calves cooped up in boxes fo {mall as to prevent ail motion, and. 
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fae affords:much good, animating, and {trong nous 
rifhment ; and no other food is equal to the flefh of a_ 
bullock of a middle age. On account of its heating 
nature, it ought not to be ufed where there is already 
an abundance of heat; and perfons of a violent tem- 
per fhould eat it in moderation. It is peculiarly fervice- 
able to hard-working men; and its fat is alan as eafily 
digefted as that of veal. 

It deferves, however, ta be pirat: that mn tongue, 
the inteftines or tripe, and the faufages fies of beef are 
more difficult of digeftion than the mufcular part; and 
that it would be extremely improper to give them to 
nurfes, children, or lying-in women. 

The meat of old bullocks, fed and kept in the full, 
when unfit for labour, is fcarcely digeftible; it is bur- 
thenfome to the ftomach, and as well as that of old cows | 
(which is, fhill worle) contains no ‘wholefome fluids. - 
Though beef be mote frequently eaten boiled, yet it is 
more nourifhing and digeftible when roafted. | Finally, 
beefis almoft the only fpecies of animal food, with which 
the ftomach is not eafily furfeited, and which 3 Is in oe 
per feafon throughout the year, 

Pork yields a copious and permanent douttbianene 
which does not difagree with the robuft and laborious, 
but which, from its abundance of acrid fat, is not whole, 
fome to perfons of a weak ftomach or fedentary life; as 
thefe animals live and are fed in fties without exer cife, 
and in an impure air, From the want of clean water, 
their flefh acquires a tough and {tr ong confiftente, and is 
indigeftible but by a healthy bile. Perfons who have 
impure fluids, anda tendency to eruptions, as well as thofe 
who have Suis or ulcers, fhould reheat from the ufe 
‘of pork ; for this food will difpofe them to inflammation — 


from which light is totally excluded : by this cruel refinement their 
fieth is, by eptcures, thought to be rendered more white and deli- 
cate; but 1f humanity does not revolt at this practice, thofe who 


- have any regard for health fhould avoid eating the fleth of an ani- 
-mal reared in this unnatural and putrefcent flate. 
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and gangrene: it is equally improper. in a catarrhal 
{tate of the breaft, in weak {ftomachs, coughs, and con- 
fumptions. | hak oe 

The ancient phyficians confidered pork as the beft 
and mo.{ nutritious meat, if aflifted by proper digeftive 
powers. But they were certainly miftaken in this fup- 
pofition ; for, although its quality is fuch as requires a 
{maller quantity to fatisfy the cravings of the {tomach, yet 
veal and beef, taken in increafed proportions, afford equal, 
if not morenourtfhment, and doubtlefs a more wholefome 
_ fupply of animal jelly, than pork, under fimilar  cir- 
cumftances af the individual, would produce. By al- 
lowing thefe animals clean food, and the enjoyment of 
pure air and.exercife, their flefh might be much im- 
proved in falubrity; but the farmer is not folicitous 
about the quality of the meat, if he can produce it in — 
great quantities, in which he is certain to fucceed from 
the prefent unnatural mode of feeding fwine. People 
of delicate habits may fometimes eat pork fparingly ; but 
it is an erroneous notion that a dram is neceffary to affift 
its digeftion; for fpirituous liquors may indeed prevent, 
but cannot promote its folution in the ftomach. It 
would be more advifable not to drink fora fhort time 
after eating pork, as it is ufually very fat, and this fat 
is more fubtile and foluble than any other, and has 
nothing in it of the nature of tallow. _ 
- Pork, when eaten in moderation, is eafily digefted. 
With thofe whofe digeftive organs are weak, no other 
{fpecies of meat agrees in genera] fo well, as afmall quan- 
tity of this. Hence the ebjections made againtt it relate 
more to the quantity than to the quality, or fubftance; 
for if too much of it be eaten, it is apt to corrupt the 
fluids, and to produce acrimony. ‘We ought therefore 
to eat it feldom and fparingly, and the inclination which 
‘many have for this food fhould be kept within mode- 
rate bounds. The moft proper additions to pork, are. 
the acidulated vegetables, fuch as goofeberry or apple- 
fauce ; which not only gratify the palate, but correét its’ - 
properties, neutralize, in a manner, its great proporidon 
; bukis odd Oo asap get Jo SAS at! i 
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of fat, and thus operate belli on ‘the alimentary 
canal*. | 

The fleth of wild hogs, as they have more exercife 

than the tame, and do not live upon fubftances fo impure 

and corrupted, is more palatable, more eafily digefted, 
lefs tough, not fo fat, and onsaccount of their refidence 
in the open air, is, like all game, purer, but more lable 
to putrefaction, 4) >) 

Smoked hams area very ftrong food. If eaten at a 
proper time, they are a wholefome {timulus to the ftom- 
ach 5» but boiling them renders their digeition full more 
diffictilt.—In falting any kind of meat, much of its jelly 
is wafhed away, the fibres become iff, and thus heavier 
for the ftomach. The falt penetrates into the jelly itfelf, 
prevents its folution in the alimentary canal, and confe- 
quently makes it lefs conducive to nutrition. By fmoking,— 
the fibres of meat are covered with an incruftation, the 
jelly is half burnt, the heat of the chimney occafions the . 
falt to concentrate, and the fat between the mufcles: to be-. 
come rancid; fo that {uch meat, although it may ftimu- 
late the palate of the epicure, cannot be whalefeies 

Saufages, whether fried or boiled, are a fubftantial 
kind of nourifhment ; they require, therefared a {trong 
bile to diffolve, and a good ftomach to digeft them. 
They are not of an acrid nature, provided they have not 
too much pepper in. their compofition, and be clofely 
filled, fo as to contain no air. Blood Sau/fages, ufually 
called Black Puddings, confifting of bacon and coagulated 
blood, which Is totally indigeftible, are a bad and-ill- 


| * There vis: little to be apprehended from the worms in -fwine, 
which, according te alate difcovery of the celebrated Naturalitt 
Goze, | in Germany, are natural to thefé animals.. They refide 
in the cartilaginous veficles of the liver, and when thefe veficles’ 
burft in very hot weather, while the worms are yet extremely fmall, 
they pafs into the blood with other fluids, and gradually increafe » 
in fize. But there is no inftance, that they have produced difeates, 
unlefs arifing from difguft. Should it, however, be found, that 
thefe animalcule become vilible externally, and in great quanti-. 
ties, the butchers ought not to be permitted to kill fach hogs, as 
the flefh eafily acquires an uncommon acrimony, is: much ditpofed 
to putrify, and ch a hi improper to be uted as food. 
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contrived article of food; and ftill more fo, if they have 
been ftrongly fmoked, by which proceis'the blood be- 
comes indurated, and the bacon more rancid :: thus pre- 
pared, nothing can be more pernicious and deftructive 
to the beft fortified {tomach. The fpices ufually added 
to faulages, correét, in fome degree, their hurtful pro- 
perties; but are infufiicient to counteraét the bad and 
highly difagreeable effects of rancid fubftances.. 5 > 

Bacon is indurated fat, accumulated in the cellular 
texture under the fkin, and is of all meat the moft! un. 
wholefome; it eafily turns rancid oti the ftomach, or it 
is fo already by long hanging, and is particularly per- 
nicious to thofe who are fubject to the heartburn. 

Lard, a fofter fat collected from the entrails and the 
mefentary of hogs, becomes eafily rancid, and is other- 
wile relaxing to the digeftive organs; for awhidh reafons, 
it is feldom ufed in Englith cookery. 

The mutton of fheep fed on dry paftures is a better 
and more nourifhing food than that of others reared in 
moift places. ‘Thofe alfo fed near the fea-fhore are ex- 
cellent meat, the faline particles which they imbibe 
giving at once confiftency and purity to their fleth. The 
meat of rams is tough and unpleafant, but that of ewes, 
and. {till more that of wethers, is of a rich, vifcous na- 
ture. Young mutton is juicy and eafily digefted, but is 
rather tough, and has not that balfamic alimentary juice 
peculiar t to  theep above a certainage. The beft mutton 
is that of fheep not lefs than three, and not above fix 
years old. Under three years of age, it has not attained 
is perfection and flavour. 

A roafting piece of mutton ought to be ee iited to 
the open air for feveral days, according to the weather 
and feafon; it then affords a palatable difh, which is 
eafily digefted, and agrees with every conftitution. 
But the fat of mutton is almoft indigeftible ; for it eafily 
coagulates in the ftomach, and oppreffes that organ * 
hence the lean part of mutton is more nourifhing and 
conducive to health.—The feet of this animal are nétath- 
ng, on Meer of their jelly, and are of great fervice for 

injec- 
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injections, in thofe difeafes which originate from acrimony - 
in the inteftines. nite : 

_ Lamb is a light and wholefome food, not {fo nutritious 
as mutton, but uncommonly ufeful to delicate ftomachs. 
The vegetables moft proper to be eaten with lamb are 
thofe of an acidulated nature, as goofeberries, forrel, and 
the like. It is cuftomary to eat this meat when very 
young; but a lamb that has been allowed to fuck fix 
months, is fatter and more mufcular, and in every re- 
fpeét better, than one which has been killed when twa 
months old, and before it has had time to attain its proper - 
confiftency.. - | | | 

Houfe-Lamb is a dith, efteemed merely becaufe it is 
unfeafonable. Like all animals reared in an unnatural 
manner, its flefh isinfipid and detrimental to health. 

The flefh of Goats is hard, indigeftible, and unwhole- 
fome; hence the meat of kids only is efculent, being 
more eafily digefted, and yielding a good nourifhment. 

The flefh of Deer (Venifon), and that of Hares, coy- 
tain much good nutriment; but to the injury of health, 
thefe animals are generally eaten when. half putrified, ~ 
though they are naturally much difpofed to putrefcency. — 
When properly drefled, they afford a mellow food, and 
are readily aflimilated to our fluids. But as wild ani- 
mals, from their conftant motion and exercife, acquire a 
drier fort of flefh than that of the tame, it fhould never 
be boiled; but always ought to be roafted or ftewed, | 
From the fame caufe, the fluids of wild animals are more 
heating, and more apt to putrify, than thofe of the do- 
meftic kind. Perfons, therefore, who have a predifpo-. 
fition to {curvy or other putrid difeafes, fhould not eat 
much game, efpecially in fummer. This pernicious: 
tendency of game may be corrected by the addition of 
vinegar, acid of lemons, or wine; falad alfo is yery pro- 
per to be eaten with it. Thofe parts of wild animals, 
which have the leaft motion, are the molt juicy and palas 
table: the back, for inftance, is the beft part of a hare, 

_ The /ungs of animals contain nothing but air and 
blood-veffels, which are very tough, folid, difficult to be 
| bs digefted, 
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digelted, and afford little nourifhment. - Befides, on ac- 


count of the encyfted breath, and the mucus contained - 


in them, they are in reality difgufting. ‘The /iver, from 
its dry and earthy confiftence, produces a vitiated chyle, 
and obftruéts the veffels; hence it requires a great 
quantity of drink, and ought never to be ufed by 
the plethoric: the blood-veffels and biliary parts ad- 
hering to it, are particularly difagreeable. ‘Lhe eari 
is dry, fearcely digeftible, and not very notrifhing. The 
kidneys alfo are acrid, hard, tough, and not eafily digefted 
by the delicate. ‘Thefe inteftines, however, of young 
animals, fuch as calves and lambs, produce aliment fuf- 
‘ficiently wholefome, : 


The fat and marrow of animals afford, indeed, folid | 


and elattic alimentary juice, increafe the blood and fluids, 
but are difficult to be digefted ; they require a powerful 
{tomach, perfect maftication, fufficient faliva and bile, 
and agree beft with perfons who take much bodily exer- 
cife. if not duly digefted, they occafion diarrhcea, 
weaken the ftomach, and the bowels, {timulate too much 
by their uncommon aerimony, and eafily turn rancid, 
elpecially when eaten with meat much difpofed to putre- 


faction. They are apt to deftroy the elaftic power of 


the firft paflages, as well as of the whole body, to pro- 
duce the heart-burn, cramp of the ftomach, and head- 
ach, particularly in irritable habits, and, atlength, to 

generate an impure and acrimonious blood. | 
The blood of animals is completely infoluble, and 
confequently in no degree nourifhing. — ise | 
Lhe milk is of very different confiftence and proper- 
‘ties, not only according to the various kinds and fpecies 
of animals, but alfo in the fame fpecies, in confequence 
of the difference in feeding, conftitution of body, age, 
time of milking, and other circumftances. Milk takes 
the lead among the articles of nourifhment. It affords 
the beft nutriment to perfons whofe lacteals and blood- 
veflels are too weak for deriving nourifhment from other 
provifions; becaufe it is already converted into an ali- 

mentary fluid in the inteftines of an animal. 

r Nature 
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Mature has appointed milk for the food of children ; 
becaufe infants, on account of their growth, require 
much nourifhment. From tigger comilances we may 
alfo conclude, that milk is eafily digefted by healthy 
ftomachs, fince at the early age of children the digeftive 
powers are but feeble, —Milk-porridge, as well as thofe 
difhes in the compofition of which milk and flour are 
ufed, have a manifeft tendency to ob{tru& the lacteals or 
milk-veflels of the inteftines and the mefentery ; a cir- 
cumftance which renders them extremely inwholetohad 
particularly to children. . Milk, although an animal pro- 
duction, does not readily become putrid ; as it is poflefled 
of the properties of vegetable aliment, and fooner turns 
four than putrid. Itaffordsa fubftantial alimentary fluid’: 
and hence it is of fervice to perfons enfeebled by diflipa- 
tion or difeafe. i 

Asthe milk of animals contains more cream than that 
of the human breaft, it ought to be diluted with water, 
when given to infants. It combines both faccharine and 
oily particles, and is a very ferviceable article of diet, in 
a putrefcent {tate of the blood, in inveterate ulcers, and 
in the fcurvy. It is well calculated to affuage rigidity, 
CTA, and pains, being a diluent and attenuating re- 
medy, efpecially in the » feate of whey ; it promotes peripira- 
tion and evacuation in general, and is highly beneficial 
in {pitting of blood, hyfterics, hypochondriafis, dyfentery, 
inveterate coughs, convulfive affe@tions, the putrid fore 
throat, and in complaints arifing from worms. Milk is 
alfo sited for fomentations, baths, emollient injections, 
and wathes for inflamed or fore parts. If intended as a_ 
medicine, it fhould be drunk immediately, or foon after 
it comes from the cow; becaufe through boiling, and 
even by long ftanding, the beft and moft nutritious — 
balfamie particles evaporate. 3 

‘The milk to be employed for diet in difeafes baat to. 
be taken from healthy and well-nourifhed animals; for 
we fee in children how much depends on the health of 
the mother, and how fuddenly they fuffer from an uns 


healthy or paffionate nurfe. In Spring and Summer, 
| the 
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the milk is peculiarly good and who lefome, on account 
of the falubrious nourifhment of the herbs. -In Winter’ 
it is much inferior. It is farther necellary, that the 
animal furnifhing the milk fhould be kept in the free 
air, and have daily exercife. In order to obtain good 
milk, it would be advifable, for private families who have 
the opportunity, to keep a cow; for, befides the adul- 
teration of that which is fold, cows are frequently milked 
at an improper time, by which the milk is much injured, 
and cannot be wholefome. 

The beft milk is obtained from the cow at three or 
four years of age, about three months after producing 
the calf, and in a ‘ferene Spring morning. Good cow’s 
milk ought to be white, without any fmell ; ; and fo fat 
that a drop being allowed to fall on the nail will not run 
down in divifions. It _ lighter, but contains more 
watery parts than the milk k of fheep and goats ; while, 
on the other hand, it is more thick and heavy hath the . 
milk of affes. and mares, which come neareft the con- 
fiftn:e of human milk. Ewe’s milk is rich and nou- 
rifhnz; it yields much butter, which, however, is fo 
unf.voury, that it cannot be eaten. “Both this and goat’s 
milk produce much cheefe, which is tough, nee 
purgent, and difficult to be digefted. 

As goats are fond of aftringent herbs, their milk is 
fuperior in ftrength to that of other animals; hence it 
has been fometimes ufed with the moft happy fuccefs in 
hyfteric cafes.—Goat’s whey and afs’s milk ‘are chiefly 
ufled in pulmonary confumptions ; ;_and where afs’s milk 

cannot be got, that of mares may be ufed as a fubftitute* 

Milk confifts of cafeous, butyraceous, and w atery ? 
parts ; that which contains a well- pee EG mixture 
of the three is the moft wholefome. But this mixture 
isnot always met'with in due proportion—frequently the 
two firft, pency sa — and butter, aed ac and 


Lhe 


* Artificial AJs’s milk, not Beer in its properties to the adeiatt 
may be made-by the following) procefs :-~'Take..of eryngo-roo:, 
of jea-holly, and pearl barley; each half an ounce; liquorice. 
root three ounces ; water two pounds, or one quart; boil it down 
over a gentle fireto one! pint, then ftran it; and ald an equal 
guantity of new cow’g mulk. 
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in this cafe it affords indeed.a ftrong fod but is difficult 
x fe eion. If the water forms the greatelt proportion, 
it'is then eafily digefted, but lefs nourifhing.’ This is 
particularly the cafe with afs’s milk, which more than. 
any other, affects the urine and {tool, while it has aten-_ 
dency to purify the blood. 5 
On account of the warmth, and the pechanical pro- 
cefs of the digeftive organ, joined to the chemical pro- 
perties of the acid generated in it, milk neceflarily 
coagulates in every ftomach. ‘The cafeous part is dif- 
folved, and diluted by the admixture of the digeftive 
liquors, and thus prepared for being changed into a pure 
chyle or milky fluid. Indeed, it makes no difference, 
whether we take cream, cheefe, and-whey in fucceflion, 
or whether we confume them united in the mafs of the 
milk: in the former cafe, the feparation takes place 
without, and in the latter, within the ftomach. 
“It is however i improper to eat acid fubftances together 
with milk, as this mafs would occafion fermentation and 
| corruption : while, on the contrary, the natural coagu- 
lation is only.afeparation of the conftituent parts, not a . 
tranfition, of this mild fluid into the flage of acid fer- 
mentation ; for this is prevented by the faponaceous di- 
geftive liquors, though the milk itlelf be coagulated. 
Yet milk is not a proper food for the debilitated in 
all cafes; nay, under certain circumftances, it may even 
be hurtful. It does not, for inftance, agree with hypo- 
chondriacs; as it occafions cramp ‘ot the ftomach, 
cholic, heart-burn, and diarrhoea. Febrile patients, whofe 
weak organs of digeftion do not admit of nutritive food, 
and whofe preternatural heat would tao eafily change 
the milk into a rancid mafs,; muft abftain from it alto- 
gether. It difagrees alfo with the plethoric, the phleg- 


matic, and the corpulent ; but particularly with tipplers, 


or thofe addicted to ftrong {pirits. Its butyrous and 
cheefy parts may obftruét digeftion and opprefs the 
ftomach. — 

Laftly, foie milk is unfit for ufe, on account of the _ 
chemical decompofition which has taken place in its 
conflituent parts, and becaufe it can hardly be digefted _ 


by 
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by the moft powerful ftomach: even fweet milk ought 
not to be eaten together with flefh, and in moft cafes 
the whey is preferable to the milk. | B Jah. 
With thefe exceptions, milk is an excellent fpecies of 
diet, which does not require {trong digeftive organs, 
unlefs a variety of other fubftances be eaten with it. 
On the contrary, perfons much reduced in bodily vigour 
have received benefit, andin a great meafure been cured, 
by eating milk only. We daily obferve that children at 
the breaft, avith the natural inclination to acidity and 
vilcofity, feel its bad effets only, when, together with 
milk, they are fed upon cakes, paftry, gingerbread, and 
other trafh. Milk being free from all acrimony, pro- 
duces wholefome, light, and fweet blood. Sugar and | 
falt are almoft the only proper {pices to be added to it. 
Cream is exceedingly nourifhing, but too fat and 
difficult to be digefted im a fedentary life. | 
Butter potiefles at once all the good and bad‘ proper- 
ties of exprefled vegetable oils; it is the fooner taint- 
ed with a rancid bitter tafte, if it be not fufficiently freed 
from the butter-milk, after churning.—Bread and butter 
require {trong and well-exercifed powers of digeftion. 
It is a moft pernici%us food to hot-tempered and bilious 
perfons, as well as to thofe of an impure ftomach. ‘The - 
good quality of butter is marked by a very fat fhin- 
ing furface, yellow colour, agreeable flavour, and fweet 
tafte *. 
| Butter-milk isa {pecies of whey, but contains a great 
number of butyrous particles. If we drink it whilenew 
and {weet, it is refrefhing and cooling. 
Before I quit the fubje& of milk, I cannot omit re- 
marking, that this fluid, befides the qualities before 


* IT am inclined to think, it would be beneficial to fociety, if 
the making of butter were {tri€tly prohibited, as well as the impor- 
tation of falt-butter into every civilized country, where the hurtful 

properties of it are fufficiently underftood.— Melted fat, or the 
drippings of baked and roafted meat, are equally, if not more 
pernicious to the ftomach, than even ftale butter, and both ought 
to be ufed only for greafing cart-wheels, and not for injuring 
human organs. | 
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eddie: ‘contains fome {fpirituous parts, in a latent 
frate, with embich our chemifts are but little acquainted. 

_ And although thefe parts cannot be difengaged from the 
‘milk, and exhibited ina feparate form, yet it is certain, 
that . the Perfians, and other inhabitants of the Eatt, pre- 
pare a kind of wine from milk, which pofiefics all che pro= 
“perties of intoxicating liquors. Such is the report of 
refpectable travellers; but Iam inclined to fufpect, that 
thefe Orientals make fome addition to the fweet whey, 
after the cafeous parts are feparated from it, by which 
they induce a vinous fermentation. Whether they add 
honey, fugar, or any mucilaginous vegetable, containing 
the faccharine principle, «I hall not attempt to decide? 
but it is well known that the Chinefe ferment and diftil 
a liquor from a mixture of rice and veal, which is not 
unpleaiant when new. 

Cheefe is obtained ftom chs tough part of the = 
which. fubfides in coagulation, and which mut be com- 
pletely freed from the whey. All cheefe is difficult to 
be digeited, beiny the coarfeft and moft glutinous part 
of the sits which the healthy and laborious only can 
concoct. ‘To others, it is too heavy ; it imparts a thick 
and acrid chyle-to the blood; if hardens in a weak 
ftomach, and accumulates in an indurated earthy Jump. 
When eaten new, in any confiderable quantity, it cor- 
rupts the fluids; and if cid it becomes’ putrid. In fmall 
quantities after ‘dinuen it can do no great harm, but it is 
abfurd to fuppofe that; it affifts digeftion its effects, at 
the beft, being of a negative kind, that is by producing 
a temporary {timulus on the ftomach ; and even this is 
the cafe only with found old cheefe which is neither 
-too fat, nor too far advanced in the procefs of putres, 
faction. ade ere 

Toafted cheefe, though. mere agreeable to fome 

alates than raw, is {ull more indigeflible. Cheelfe, if too 
much falted, like that of the Dutch, acquires, when old, 
a pernicious acrimony. . The’ ereen Cheefe of Swied 
land, which is mixed with a powder of the wild Melilot, 
or the fri ifolium Melilotus, L., and the milder Sage 
Cheefes prepared in England, are almoft the only ‘eit 
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which may be eaten without injury; and even thefe 
thould be ufed in moderation *. | 7 

‘ Birds, as they move in the pureit and moft healthy 
atmofphere, pofleffes the beft prepared and moft whole- 
fome alimentary fubftance ;_ yet the flefh of birds, though 
more eafily digefted, is lefs nourifhing than that of 
quadrupeds; for, onaccount’ of their almoft conftant 
exercife, the winged tribe have drier mufcles, confe- 
quently alefs nutritious juice. Thofe birds particularly, 
which fubfift upon worms, infeéts, and fifhes, are not 
wholefome; and if they frequent fwampy and filthy - 
places, their flefh will afford meagre and impure nourifh- 
ment. | 
Some parts of fowls are lefs wholefome than others. 
The wings of thofe whofe principal exercife is flying, 
and the legs of ‘thofe that generally run, are the drieft 
parts of their bodies: hence the breaft is, in all, the 
foftelt and moft nutritive part. Young poultry is prefer- 
able to that of fome years old, which has very tough 
muicles, and is heavier to the ftomach. . 

Birds living upon grain and berries are in all refpects 
the beft; next, thofe, which feed upon. infects; and 
laftly, that clafs of birds which preys and fubfifts upon 
fifhes. ‘Thefe indeed, like all other animals, whofe 
proper food is flefh, are eaten only by favage nations, 
wild and tame ducks and geefe excepted ; which by their 
iftrong flefh, and the inclination of their fluids to putrel- 
cency, are lefs wholefome than any other bird. Water- 


* To fhow the ftrongly vifcid quality of cheefe, and what 
powers of digeftion it muft require to affimilate it to our fluids I 
ihall mention a compofition which may be ufeful, as the ftrongeft 
cement yet contrived, for mending china-cups, glaffes, andthe like. 
A piece of Chefhire or Gloucefter cheefe is boiled inthree or four 
different waters, till itforms a foft and elaftic mafs, freed of the 
whey and other extraneous ingredients. After having exprefled 
all the water from this mafs, and while yet warm, it mult be 
gradually rubbed upon a piece of marble, fuch as is ufed by colour- 
men, and as much unflacked or quick lime in powder mutt be 
added, as will be abforbed by the cheefe, without making it too . 
hard. This compound. forms the ftrongeft poffible cement; if 
allowed to dry flowly, it is able to withftand fire as well as hie 
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fywl afford the leat bencficial food. In general we find 
winged animals out of feafon in {pring ; partly becaufe 
-moft of them are then pairing, and partly on account of 
_ the long journeys of thofe, that are birds of paflage, by 
which they become leaner than-at any other time of the — 
year; yet fome birds of paflage do not arrive in this 
climate till towards Autumn. 

It is remarkable, that moft birds, when taken frei 
their wild flate, and fed in captivity, fuch as partridges, 
larks, and others, , lofe much of their peculiar flavour, 
which is alfo the cafe with wild quadrupeds.: Yet thofe 
tame and-domefticated fowls and animals, that are well 
fed in yards and fialls, are generally more fat and mufcu- _ 
lar, than thofe which are obliged to feek their own food. 
Old: fowls ai€'the riot ferviceable for broth; or they 
may be boiled im clofe veflels, where they can macerate 
for fome hours, till they are completely foftened by the 
fteam. Fowlslofe much of their fine flavour, if boiled ;_ 
they are therefore beft roaited, except the falter kinds; 
which ought to be baked. | 

All birds Liv ing upon grain and_ berries afford Sood 
nutrient, except geefe and ducks. The flefh of the 
goof is Gnu halefotie! efpecially when fed ih {mall in- 
clofur ess without exercife; which practice is fometimes 
earried fo far as cruelly to nail the animal to a board 

through the feet, to prevent its: motion. Its fat is 
alinoft totally in digetti ible : its flefh produces a very ob- 
vious and bad effet upon: wounds and ulcers. Tt is-alfo 
pernicious to thofé aha are difpofed to inflammatory dif- 
eafes, and frequent cutaneous eruptions. . Avyoung hen, 
orchicken is avery wholefome dith ; ; its vegetable alithent 
pce a. mild and {weet chyle ; ; and the whiteneis of 
its Heth is a proof of its excellent quality. Ast is eafily 
| digefted, it is a difh to be recommended to the weak and 
debilitated ; and it agrees beft with individuals of an acrid 
and mucous tendency, or fuch as are troubled with bili- | 
ary and ftomachic diforders. 

The Capon is one of the moft delicate dilibes > if eaten 
_ when young, he yields a ftrong and good chyle; his 
flefh is not of a heating nature, nor difpofed to putrel- 
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cency, and the fat itfelf is eafily digefted. ‘Turkeys, as 
well as Guinea or India fowls, yield a ftrong aliment, but 
are more difficult of digeftion than the capon ; particu-. 
larly the legs, wings, and fat. hefe birds when roaited, 
are ufually filled with fome kind of heavy pudding, 
which is a favourite morfel with many, but requires the 
ftrongeft digeftive powers.—The old prejudices,, that 
the fiefh of capons is produtive of the gout, and that of 
{fparrows brings on epileptic fits, are too abfurd to require 
refutation. : ist: | Ie CN 
Among the birds fubfifting on infeéts, there are few 
eaten, except the various kinds of fnipes and ftarlings. 
All of them, without exception, confift of hard, unfa- 
voury, and fcarcely digeftible flefh. 
It would be ufelefs to enumerate the various birds 
‘ living upon fifth, which are eaten“in other countries. 
They all have a fifhy tafte, and afford.a poor aliment. 
Ducks and geefe only are eaten in Britain; of thefe the 
_ former afford the better nourifhment, as they are 
generally not fo abundant in fat as the latter, and are 
permitted to move about in the open air.- But they 
ought not to’be fuffered to repair to flagnant ‘waters, 
which they fwallow, and which taint their fluids and flefh 
‘with qualities detrimental to health. © | 
_ Next to milk, no nutriment is fo fimple and falutary 
as that of birds’ eggs, among which thofe of hens juitly 
deferve the pref®rence, in refpect of nourifhment, tafte, 
and digeftion. The albumen, or white of eggs, corref- 
. ponds to our ferum, or the water of the blood; it is dif- 
folved in a warm temperature, but confiderable heat - 
makes it hard, tough, dry, and infoluble. The yolk ofeggs:. 
is more foluble, contains much oil, and is uncommonly 
nourifhing, but has a {trong tendency to putrefaction : 
hence eggs muft be eaten while frefh. People of a weak 
{tomach ought to eat no kind of food eafily putrefcible, 
confequently noeggs. To thofe, onthe contrary, who 
digeft well; a frefh egg, boiled foft, (or rather ftewedin 
hot water, from five to ten minutes, without allowing it 
to boil) is a very light, proper, and, at the fame time, 
nourifhing food. eh Glink: eae 
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_ Hard boiled and fried eggs, pancakes, and all artifi- 
cial preparations of eggs, are heavy on the ftomach, cor- 
rupt our fluids, and are unwholefome.. ‘The eggs.of — 
ducks and geefe ought to be eaten only by perfons of the 
moft active and powerful ftomachs. All eggs require a 
fufficient quantity of falt, to promote their folution in — 
the digeftive organ; yet butter renders them {till more 
difficult of digeftion : hence it is equally abfurd and per- 
nicious to ufe much butter, with.a view to foften hard 
boiled eggs. We cannot be too circumfpect in the ufe 
of CSS, as to their frefhnefs ;. for examples are not want- 
ing of perfons, after having ufed corrupted or only tainted __ 


- 


egos, being feized with putrid fevers *. : 


* Various faces of preferving eggs have been cortrived in do 
meftic life. To prevent the external air from pervading the egg, 
is the principle requifite. With this intention fome fmear chasm 
with butter, others pack them in bran or common falt; the far- 
mers in Germany fufpend them in frefh river water, by means of 
a net; but all thefe methods are troublefome and uncertain. ‘The 
beft way of preferving them to any length of time, is to place 
them in a very ftrong lime water, to leave fome lime at the bot- 
tom of the veffel, and if the water fhould. become turbid, to pour 
it off and fupply it with afrefh infufion. This may be done with 
boiling water, to diffolve more of the lime ; but it muft be allowed 
to become perfeétly cold before the eggs are placed init. 

I fhall here take notice of a method lately contrived to prefer ve 
animal and vegetable fubftances, to almolt any length of time, 
without falting or pickling. A Mr. Donaxpson has obtained 
His Majefty’s Letters Patent, for inventing a powder, which 1s 
faid to poffefs the extraordinary virtues of preferying the flefh of 
animals, as well as vegetabie roots, to an indefinite length of time. 
Uf this be tr ue, (though I am much inclined to doubt i eae 
eafy to conceive how the Egyptian mummies could be preferved 
for feveral thoufand years. Our Eat and Welt India veflels may 
now fave themfelves the trouble of taking live ftock on board, 

__ In order to afford an opportunity of deciding on the merits of © 
Mr. Donaldfon’s powder, or of giving it a fair trial, I fhall brief. 
ly ftate its component parts, as recorded in the Patent.—Any\ 
quantity of vegetable gum, fuch as Gum Arabic, or that of cherry- 
trees, in fine powder, is mixed with an equal quantity of fine flour 
of wheat or barley; this is made into a pafte, and baked in an 
oven, contrived for that-purpofe, with a very gentle heat, fo as to 
.. Aprevent it from forming.a cruft. The dry mais is. again reduced 
to a fine powder, and this is the great and aftonilhing prefervative. 
— Either animal or vegetable fubltances {urrounded with this pow- 
der, and packed in clofe: boxes in that ftate, according to the pro- 
feflions of the Patentee, keep frefh, and free from corruption, for 
almoft any length of time.—Relata refero. 
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Tif afford upon the whole but a weak nourifhment ; 
they are more or lefs difficult to digeft, according to the 
different kinds of water in which they live. Being of all 
animal fub{tances the moft putrelcible, they are much 
inferior in quality to birds and quadrupeds, on which ac- 
count they ought not to be eaten by febrile patients or 
convalefcents. ‘Their fat is ftill more infoluble and indi-’ 
geftible than that of other animals, and readily turns ran- 
cid. On account. of their sicitferent qualities, no fa- 
tiety is more noxious than that of fifh. 

Acid fauces and pickles, calculated to refift putrefac- 
tion, render fifh fomewhat better, and more wholefore 
for the ftomach, while butter has'a tendency to prevent 
digeftion, and to promote the corruption of their flefh. 
On the contrary, {pice and falt, ufed in moderate quan- 
tities, {timulate the fibres of the {tomach to exert their 
action, and facilitate the digeftive procefs. 

Pith dried in the open air, and afterwards boiled foft, - 
are eafily digefted; but all Salted fea-fifh, as well as 
{moked ‘fith, are injurious to the ftomach, and afford 
little nutrition. ‘The fame remark, though in an In- 
ferior degree, applies to fifh preferved in vinegar and 
a In general, the heads and tails, which contain 

the leaft fat, are the lighteft parts for digeftion, as on 
the contrary the belly is the heavieft. Such as have a 
tender flefh are fooner digefted than thofe of a hard and 
tough confiftence. | 

‘The foft and mucilaginous fifh, like the eel, are partly 
compofed of an oily flime, partly of tough fibres, and 
‘ are therefore not eafily digefted. Thofe living in ponds, 
ditches, and other fanding waters, are certainly lefs 
~ wholefome than river fith, whofe exercife is greater, and 
whole natural element is purer. For ftanding water 
eafily corrupts, and the fifth lodging in the mire of fuch 
refervoirs, continually feed upon the putrid parts. But 
the fame kind of river fith are alfo of different qualities, 
according to their different nourifhment. “Hence thofe 
caught in rivers contiguous to great towns, are lefs falu- 
brious than others; becaufe they neceflarily imbibe 
_ great quantities of the impurities thrown into fuch rivers. 
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Salt water fifk are perhaps the beft of any, as their - 
flefh is more folid, more agreeable, and healthy, lefs ex- 
pofed to putrefcency, .and lefs vifcid. They poffefs thefe _ 
excellent qualities when frefh; when falted they have all 
the properties of falt flefh, and confequently its difadvan- 
tages. With refpett to herrings, itis certain, that of all 
the fea-fith they are-moft eafily digefted ; and falt her- 
rings, in particular, if eaten in {mall quantities, diffolve — 
the flime in the ftomach, ftimulate the appetite, create — 
thirft, and do not readily putrify by long keeping. . 

Among the amphibious animals, the legs of frogs are in 
fome countries efteemed a delicate difh: yet, as they 
contain a large portion of fat, the ftomach cannot eafily 
digeft them without the addition of much falt. The 
fame obfervation applies to the Turtle, as well asthe. 
Weit-Indian: Guana, a fpecies of Lizard, two or three 
feet long, of a moft forbidding appearance, but its flefh 
is delicate and falubrious, much refembling that of a 
chicken. —We alfo eat lobiters and crabs, which are a 
{fpecies of water infects: as both of them, however, | 
generally arrive at a ftage approaching to putrefaction, 
before they are fold in the inland towns their confump- | 
tion is. attended with confiderable danger. Befides, the © 
meat of lobfters in particular, 1s not eafily digefted, 
as it pofleffes a peculiar acrimony, which in fwallowing ! 
fometimes occafions pain in the throat. Some people, — 

it is faid, have been affected with eruptions of the fkin, 

ain in the ftomach, and rheumatifms, arifing from the 

ufe of lobfters.. .Their jelly, however, is mild and : ~ 
nourifhing *. ie a | sa 

3 Oytters 


. * The fieth of river lobfers is more delicate than that of the fea- 
‘Jobfer ; but it 1s, at the fame time more fubject to putrefaction, 
and ought therefore to be ufed in a frefh ftate with much falt and 


vinegar. In Germany and other parts of the Continent, lake and 


river lobfters are always boiled alive, and generally in milk; adifh — 


much cfeemed in families, and of which children are particularly 


fond.—The Germans cook various f{pecies of frefh-water-fifh in 


_ milk: and although palatable dithes may thus be prepared, yet 
on. account of the incongruous variety of. fubfiances, I cannot ap- 
prove of the mixture. There is, however, a method of obtaining 
from Igbfters a very excellent and wholefome jelly, the particulars . 
| O£ 
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Oyiters, are eaten both raw and drefled: when raw, 
they are in every refpect preferable; for, by cooking, | 
they are deprived of the falt-water which promotes their _ 
digeftion in the human ftomach, as well as ofa great pro- 
portion of their nourifhing jelly: Raw oyfters are eafily 
digefted, and may be eaten, with great advantage, by the 
robuft, as well as by the weak and confumptive ; as this 
thell-fith poffeffes more nutritive animal jelly than almoft 
any other. ‘They farther are generally attended with a 
laxative effect, if eaten in any quantity; hence they af- 
ford an excellent fupper to thofe liable to coftivenefs. 

Snails, though feldom eaten in this country, are 
equally nourifhing and wholefome, On account of their 
gelatinous nature, they have lately been much ufed in 
confumptions; and asthefe complaints are now very fre- 
quent in Britain, it were to be wifhed that fuch patients 
would give this remedy a fair trial, by boiling a dozen of 
the red garden {nails every evening in a quart of {weet 
milk or whey, for half an hour, then {training thé liquor” 
through a coarfe cloth, and drinking it with fugar every 
morning gradually, upon-an empty ftomach, and repeat- 
ing thefe draughts for a month or two, if required. This 
red garden-fnail (or the Helix Pomatia, L.) has alfo been ~ 
uled externally in the open hemorrhoids, where freth 
{nails were applied, every two or three hours, in a raw 
ftate, with remarkable fuccefs, 


| ate tothe reader, uron the saurho- 
rity of a refpeGtable phyfician at Hamburgh, ‘ Take the fleih of 
about thirty river lobfters fufficiently boiled; cut it in {mall pieces, 
and place it in-a capacious earthen veffel, over a gentle fire, with 
one ounce of frefh butter. After the butter is completely abforb- 
ed, add che clean fiefh and fkin of two calves’ feet and four quaris of 
pure foftwater. “‘Thefe ingredients muft be fimmered over a mod:2- 
rate fire, till the whole of the mafs amount to rather more (han. 
one quart. In that ftate half'a drachm of powdered nu:meg, and 
a handful of chervil, muft be added 3 and after haying allowed itto - 
boil upagain, the pureft part of this mafs is to be prefled through 
a frong linen cloth. When placed, for fome hours, in a cellar 
or other cool place, it forms a ftrong jelly, two or three {poonfuls 
of witch will impart uncommon richnefs and flavour to a bafonful 
of common veal or chicken broth.”?—I make no doubt that a fimi- 
tar jelly may he prepared of {mall fea lobfters, if they can be had - 


alive, ; 
Pa Mufcles 


of which ! fall here communic: 
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- Mufcles are of a more folid texture, and therefore not 
fo eafily digefted as oyfters. The fea-mufcles afford a_ 
hard, indigeftible, and, asfome imagine, poifonous food. 
Although the examples of their deleterious nature are — 
very rare, yet they ought not to be eaten without vine- 
gar, or fome other vegetable acid, acting as a corrector 
of their bad qualities, or, in the opinion of others, as an 


= 


antidote. : 


Of Vegetable Aliment. 


The various articles of nourifhment we derive from the’ 
Vegetable Kingdom, may with propriety be divided into | 
five orders: , | 

ift, The different fpecies of farina, or grain, fuch as: 
wheat, rye, barley, and oats. 

ad, The legumes, or pulfe, fuch as peas, beans, 
&c. | 
3d, The various kinds of falads and pot-herbs. ' 

4th, All the different roots; and 

sth, Fruit, or the productions of trees and fhrubs. 

The firft of thefe, namely the farinaceous, are very 
nourifhing, on account of the copious mucilage they con- 
tain; but they are lkewtfe difficult to digeft. Bread 
Stfelf, though juftly called the /raff of life, if eaten too 
freely, or to ferve as a meal, produces vifcidity or flime, 
ebftrudts the inteftines, and lays the foundation of habi- 
tual coftivenefs. All difhes prepared of flour, are not 
only nourifhing, but are emollient, attenuating, and eor- 
ret acrimony. Leavened bread, or fuch as has acquired 
an acidulated tafte by: a flow fermentation of the dough, is 
cooling and antifeptic; a circumftance well eftablifhed 
by experience. By this procefs of preparing the dough, 
all the tough parts are intimately mixed with the drier 
parts of the flour, and the fixed air is expelled n baking. 
WNew-baked bread always contains much of an indigel- 
tible pafte, which is remedied, either by allowing it to 
dry for two or three days, or by toaftingit. This ought 
to be conftantly dene, particularly in times of {eareity, 
both on account of health and economy. Stale bread, 

. s - im 
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in every refpect, deferves the preference : and perfons 
troubled with flatulency, cramp of the ftomach, and in- 
digeftion, fhould not upon any account eat new bread, 
and ftill lefs, hot rolls and butter. Indeed, all paftry 
whatever is unwholefome, efpecially when hot. ‘Thofe who 
devour hot pies with avidity, fhould confider, that they 
contain an uncommon quantity of air, which diftends the 
{tomach, and produces the moft alarming and dangerous 
cholics, and incurable obftructions, mfomuch that the 
{tomach and bowels have been known to burft. ‘The 
porous quality of bread arifes from ‘the fixed air having 
been expelled in baking ; and the more fpongy the bread, 
it is the more wholefome. But new-baked bread, and 
and rolls in particular, require a found {tomach : becaufe 
they contain much mucilage, not having parted with all 
their moifture ; and. wheat flour is more vifcid than that 
of rye, which is the bread-corn of moft nations on the 

Continent. | : 
Bread and butter, together with cheefe, as they are 
eaten in Holland and Germany, form a mafs.fcarcely di- 
geftible. The external furface of bread, or the cruft, 
which has been more dried by the heat of the oven, is 
eafieft digefted ; it contains the empyreumatic part, ex- - 
pelled from the flour by fire ; it produces an emollient 
effect on the bowels : but, at the fame time, is more heat- 

ing and lefs nourifhing than the fofter part or crumb. 
The great difference in bread 1s owing, partly to the 
various {pecies of grain from which itis made, and_ partly 
to the time the flour has been kept; for, when new, it 
is more difficult to deprive it of its tenacity ; on account 
of its being more or lefs cleaned from the bran ; owing 
to the different methods of fermenting and baking it; ta 
the difference in the water with which the flour has been 
kneaded ; and laftly, to the various ingredients of which 
_ the pafte hasbeen compounded. The foftnefs of the mill. 
ftones ufed in grinding flour, may alfo vitiate the bread, 
by introducing particles of fand and marble, fo as to 
make it equally noxious to the teeth, and oppreffive to 
theffomach, Well baked, and thoroughly dried bread, 
| : hie 
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is eafily diffolyed by water, without rendering it vifcid or 
selatinonus ; hence it is adapted for the ufe of the debili- 
tated, as well as for every age or temperament. 

Hafty pudding, on account of its tenacity, and the 
‘quantity of mucilage it contains, is not fo eafily digefted _ 
as people, who feed their infants upon this difh, are apt to 
imagine. Porridge made of oat meal, the common food 
of children and the lower clafs of adults in Scotland, is 
not fo heavy as that of wheat flour, though both of them 
require vigorous digeftive organs, robuft conftitutions, 
and ftrong exercife, in order to produce a proper nutri- 
ment. , , | 

The vermicelli and macarone of the Italians, as well as 
all the different difhes made of flour mixed up into pate, 
and either boiled in water or ftewed in butter. are ill | 
. calculated for patients and convalefcents, to whom they 
- are frequently adminiftered. A pafte, when it is fo elaf- 
tic that it can be formed into balls, is extremely difficult 
to be digefted. All unfermented paftry is exceflively 
trying to the {tomach and inftead of being a fubjeét of 
_furprife that the lovers of fuch dainties are continually 
‘troubled with indigeftion and other ftomachic complaints, 

it would be againit the order of things if it were other. 
wile. fh DORN 

Bread ought not to be eaten with every dith; it is 
more ufeful and neceffary with thofe articles that contain 
much nourifhmentin a {mall bulk, in order to give the’ 
{tomach a proper degree of expanfion. Befides, the 
addition of bread to animal focd has another advantage,  . 
namely, that of preventing the difguft attending a too 
copious: ule of flefh, and its ftrong tendency to putrefac- 
tion, But if we accuftom. ourfelves to eat new-baked 

bread, with provifions already indigeftibie in themfelves, 
‘fuch. as fat geefe, bacon, blood-faufages, and the like, 
we make them ftill more infupportable to our digeftive 
organs. . Of the different kinds of grain, from which - 
bread is prepared, that of rye is by far the moft whole- 
fome for people of.a fedentary life, as well as the delicate © 
and-nervous. For though it be lefs nourifhing, it is 
_ hkewife 
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likewife lefs tenacious, and more eafily digelted, than ~ 


bread made of wheat *. 


Rice contains a thin, urtelattic, and eafily foluble mu- ? 


cilage. Itis one of the ‘popular prejudices, that rice hasa 
tendency to produce coftiveneis: this is only fo far true 
as the ufe of it, by perfons of languid and debilitated 
conftitutions, is fornetinite attended with flat ulency, which 
fufficiently accounts for its fecondary effect. To avoid 
fuch unpleafant confequences, rice ought to be eaten 
with the addition of fome fpice, fuch as cmnamon, fennel, 
carraway, annis-feed, and the like; particularly by thofe 
of a phlegmatic habit, and flow ‘digeftion. ——In India, 
where this grain is stalk the only food of the natives, it 


is regularly eaten with fuch quantities of peppér, and 


other ftrong fpices, that Europeans, on their firft arrival, 


cannot partake of this high-feafoned difh. From a cul 


tom fo beneficial in its phyfical effects, we may conclude, 
that the Indians, though directed more by inftin® than 
{cientific indudtion, are not altogether unacquainted with 
the rules of diet. » 

One of the beft preparations of rice is the mucilage, 
or jelly, which is obtained by boiling two ounces of it 
‘ground to fine powder, and a quarter of a pound of loaf-’ 
fugar in one pint of water, until it becomes a tranfpa- 


rent thick broth: this when expreffed through a cloth, 


and allowed to cool, isa palatable and wholefome jelly. - 


* A few years fince, when ferious apprehenfions of an approach- 


ing famine were entertained, in confequence of the fcarcity or ra- 
ther the;high price of flour in this country, the minds of men were 
feduloutly employed in refearches tending to avert the impending 

calamity. Compofitions of various fubftances to ferve as fubfitutes 
for bread, fuch as grey-peas, horfe-beans, potatoes, and many other 
farinaceous vegetables, were repeatedly tried. And though a very 
nourifhing and palatable bread was formed of four mixed with rice 
and potatoes, yet the prejudices of the lower, as well as the higher 
claffes of {the people, in favour of wheaten bread, were too great 
and inveterate, to admit of fo ufeful and beneficial an innovation. 


tis therefore much to be lamented that no ee ki have fincebeen | 


made to convince the vulgar and theignorant, thatfich compofi- 
tions are not only proper in refpect of public and private aconomy, 
but that they are not in the leaft detrimental to health, 


\ 
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Oats, when hulled or deprived of the hufk, and re- 
duced. to groats, are ufed as the common difh for the 
infirm and fick ia England, France, and Germany. They 
impart to the water a thick mucilage, which, with the 
addition of a few currants boiled in it, is of a nourifhing 
and flightly aperient quality. : 

Barley, or ‘rather pearl-barley, may be ufed witha . 
fimilar intention, and is perhaps’ {ill more nutritive ; 
but, after decoction, the grofler parts, which remain 
ought not to be eaten. | 

Millet, or hirfe, is inferior to either oats or barley ; 
it pofleffes too crude a mucilage for relaxed or inactive 

‘{tomachs, aS : | ae 
Manna-grafs (the feftuca fluitans) is fo called in 
Germany and Poland, becaufe its feeds have a remark- 
able fweet and agreeable tafte, particularly before the | 
plant comes to its full growth. It excels in richnefs 
and nutriment all the other vegetable produétions of 
Europe ; and, boiled in milk, it affords excellent foups 
as well as puddings. ‘Two ounces of this mania, pro- 
perly cooked in milk and water, would be a fufficient — 
meal for the moft robuft and laborious man. Boiled 
“in water alone, in the proportion of one ounce to three 
pints of water evaporated to one quart, with the addition 
of fome fugar and white wine, it makes an agreeable 
and nourifhing difh for lying-in women and other patients 
for whom animal food is improper, and whofe fituation 
‘requires the occafional ftimulus of wine, _ iF 


The /econd order of vegetable aliment includes all the 
leguminous productions, as beans,» peale, lentils, and the 
like; thefe contain a folid gluten or mucilage, and aflord 
a rich and ftrong nutriment, which beft agrees witha 
vigorous ftomach. ‘They alfo have a confiderable pro- 
portion of crude particles, which cannot be affimilated 
to our fluids, and-muft therefore remain undigefted in, 
the bowels, to the great detriment of the alimentary 
2 nh Se canal, 
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canal. The meal of the leguminous clafs is digefted 
with more difficulty than that of grain; befides, it con- 
tains much fixed air; on which account it is extremely 
flatulent, is apt to occafion coftivenefs, and to communi- 
cate various kinds of acrimony to the blood. Thefe 
effects, however, it produces only when it is eaten tdo 
frequently and copioufly. Hence bread, made of peafe 
or beans, either alone or mixed and ground together 
with wheat, is improper for daily ufe. 

We mutt not however imagine, that even the moft 
wholefome articles of food are altogether free from air: 
this element is 4 neceflary and ufeful ingredient, to pro- | 
mote the digeftion of alimentary fubftances. ‘The pro- 
portion of fixed air varies extremely in different vege- 
tables :—all the leguminous plants particularly abound. 
with it; and even perfons with whom they agree well, 
muift. have experienced flatulency and torpor, after a 
copious ufe of peafe-or beans. ‘Vhofe who are fond of 
‘peas-foup, would better confult their health, by boiling 
the peafe whole, than fplit and deprived of their hufks ; 
for thefe promote the grinding of the peas, and prevent 
them from turning acid in the {ftomach, which fplit peas 
readily do; they are allo apt to occafion oppreffion in 
the bowels, and a very, troublefome heart-burn. _ 

Green peas, as well as French beans boiled in their 
frefh ftate, are equally agreeable and wholefome; for 
they are lefs flatulent, and more eafy of digeftion, than. 
in their ripe ftate. It deferves to be remarked, in general, 
that all vegetables of the pulfe kind, as they advance in 
growth, become more oppreflive to the itomach, and 
confequently lefs falutary in their effects. 


.* 


The third order of vegetables comprifes the various 
kinds of falads and herbs ufed in cooking, fuch as greens, 
cabbage, f{pinage, and the like. hele contain a great 
proportion of water, and little nourifhment: they ferve 
to fill the ftomach, refift putrefaction, and may therefore 


be eaten more freely in fummer than in winter; being, 
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befides, of a foftening, laxative, faponaceous, and confe- | 
quently folvent nature, they are well calculated to relieve 
the bowels. On account of their watery confiftence, 
they are of peculiar fervice to lean people, to thofe who 
lofe much mozifture by perfpiration, or who are troubled 
with flufhings and undulations of the blood (in which cafe 
animal food is improper)—and as thefe vegetables con- © 
tribute to promote infenfible perfpiration, they are cool- 
ing, and affilt all the emunctories of the body. Their ~ 
nourifhment is in proportion to the mucilage they con-- 
tain; but as this is in a very diluted flate, the alimen 
they afford is inconfiderable. ‘They are farther diftin- 
euifhed by their earthy, acrid, and aérial particles, both. 
with refpect to their nutriment, and their effets upon 
the firft paflages. ‘They become foft by boiling, many 
of the aérial particles are expelled, and are thus rendered 
more digeftible. But the pradtice of boiling them in 
large quantities of water, which 1s afterwards poured off, 
is extremely abfurd and mjudicious; for, with the water 
their beft and moft nutritious parts are confequently 
thrown away: hence thefe vegetables ought to be 
thoroughly wafhed, and, cabbage excepted, itewed ina 
fmall quantity of water, which will fo far be reduced by | 
flow boiling, that it may be brought to the table, together 
with the fubftance dreffed. To improve their relifh, 
as well as to render thefe vegetables lefs flatulent, {pices 
are generally added with a view to affitt digeition. And 
for the fame reafon, they are eaten im a raw flate, with 
vinegar, falt, pepper, and the like. © ~ 

Salads, being in general eaten with oil and vinegar, 
require all the powers of the {tomach, to digeft thefe 
liquids, together with the raw herbs. Baked vegetables, 
with pafte and milk, as they are prepared in fome 
countries, lofe all their principal virtues, and readily 
acquire an empyreumatic oil upon the cruft, which is 
indigeftible, and taints the fluids with a dangerous 
acrimony. | ed eee 

Afparagus is an excellent article of nutriment, al- 
though fomewhat flatulent and diuretic in its effects. 
‘The young-fhoots of this plant are not only the moft 

an, 8 palatable, 
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palatable, but at the fametime the moft falutary.—_ 
As a good fubftitute for it, Ican from experience 
recommend the young buds of hops, which are more 
eafily procured, fcarcely inferior to the former in tafte, 
and, on accouat of their aromatic quality, are very grate- 
ful and wholefome. bs ! y 
Artichokes afford a light and tender food, perhaps 
ftill more nutritive but. lefs diuretic than afparagus ; 
and, for this reafon, they are preferable for culinary - 
“ufes. | Saleh 
- Spinage, a favourite difh with many, affords but little 
nutriment, pafles quickly through the ftomach and 
bowels, almoft undigefted; and, being ufually drefled 
with butter, it weakens the alimentary canal, produces. 
loofenefs, and confequently is not proper food for the 
weak and debilitated.—In languid ftomachs, fpinage is 
apt to produce acidity and the heart-burn. 
- Sorrel poffefles an acrid acidity, which deprives the 
teeth of their enamel, and ought to be avoided by thofe 
who are already- troubled with an acid tafte in the 
mouth. | ; | en 
Red Cabbage is one of the moft indigeftible vegetables, 
particularly as the French and Germans eat it, with 
ham and chefnuts; it is thus rendered heating, flatulent, 
and laxative, and contains no nourifhment.—More di- 
geftible, cooling, and lefs hurtful to the bowels, are the 
young fprigs of cauliflower; but the moft indigeftible of 
all is the Colewort (Caulis rapicius). “What has been 
faid with refpe& to cabbage, is applicable alfo to the’ 
\ Orach, or Atriplex, and thé Lettuce, when eaten boiled 


ca 


- or ftewed. 


\ 

White Cabbage is poflefled of excellent: properties ; it 
is lefs flatulent than the common greens, and, being full 
of water, it is diuretic, and fomewhat:laxative.—It is re- 
markable, that all herbs and plants, in general, are more 
or lefs flatulent, according to their digeftibility, and are » 
difpofed to putrefcency, in proportion tothe time they 
remain in the alimentary canal. \ 5 

Of White Cabbage fliced or cut in thin fhreds, and 
afterwards feafoned and falted, the Germans make Sauer’ 


Kraut ; 


~ 
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Kraut ; Ochs is eafily digefted, on account of the fale 
mixed ‘with it, and the acetous fermentation it has un+— 
dergone, before it is ufed, and. by which procefs the. 
greateft part of its fixed air is expelled. Sauer Kraut, 
may be preferved fora long time; it operates powerfully. 
on the firft paflages, being a mott excellent antifeptic 5 


it has proved of fingular fervice at fea, in -refifting the’ 


ravages of the fcurvy, and curing it in the moft alarming 
{tages. We are indebted to Captain Cook, for intro- 
ducing this falutary difh among the failors, in fpite of. 
all prejudices, and thus preferving the health of many 
brave mariners. Laftly, Sauer Kraut has been found 
the beft preventative of epidemic diftempers, particularly 
of the dyfentery, and the putrid and petechial severe 
which it has even frequently cured. 

Lettuce contains many nitrous particles, is very cool- 
ing, and ufeful in the evening to thofe who cannot fleep, 


from the too great heat and undulations of the blood. 


But the copious addition of oil. and the yolk of eggs 
renders it lefs digeftible than when eaten in its fimple. 
ftate , and if thefe muft be ufed, it is better to add fome 
fugar, which decompofes thefe fubftances. The moft 
fuitable ingredients of Salads, befides the Lettuce, are 
the various Creffes, Chervil, (Cherophyllum bulbofum 


Linn. ) and the {curvy-grals, PB together with other 


cooling herbs, produce ’ the effect of cleanfing the 
humours, or, as fome fay; of purifying the blood, and. 
are atthe fame time diuretic; efpecially if eaten in Spring, 
and upon an empty ftomach. 


SA ee 


The fourth order of Vegetables confifts of all the 
efculent roots, or fuch as are ufed at our tables, They 
are either of the mild or of the aftringent’and acrid kind. _ 
The former are much more nourifhing and’lefs flatulent - 
than the latter, which, however, poflefs fome medicinal - 
properties, fuch as the various fpecies of radifhes, onions, 


garlic, and the like. | 
Roots are neither fo nourifhing, nor fo eafily digefted, 


as animal food: Yet we may confider it as a certain 


rule, 
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yulé, that any kind of aliment, for which we feel a 
natural and permanent appetite, is conformable to our 
nature. Of this kind is that beneficial root, the potato, 
which, in the moft fimple preparation, and without any 
addition, affords an agreeable and wholefome food to 
almoft every perfon, and particularly to children. It is 
one of the lighteft alimentary fubftances, occafioning 
neither vifcidity nor flatulence, and can be hurtful only, 
when immoderately ufed.. But, being a dry vegetable, 
and containing many earthy particles, it requires a pro- 
per quantity of drink to prevent obftructions.. Its excel- 
lent nourifhmeat is fufficiently obvious in the healthinefs 
of thofe country people, whofe principal food: is pota- 
toes, as well as in animals that are fattened upon thefe 
roots. . : 

The quicknefs with which the chyle made from pota- 
toes is aflimilated to the blood, leaves no doubt that they 
are eafily digefted; for it is a general remark, that 
labouring people fooner feel a renewal of their appetite, 
after potatoes, than any other fpecies of food. Itisa 
groundlefs aflertion, that they generate a thick and crude 
chyle, and confequently a grofs and vifcous blood. A. 
fuppofition equally unfounded and. refuted by experience - 
is, that the potato is a narcotic root, and. that it is apt to 

{tupify the powers of the mind. This effect is produced 
' only from a too copious ufe of it, together with want of 
exercife ; mm which cafe any other food would be attend- 
ed with fimilar confequences. ni 

The ftimulating powers afcribed to. potatoes appear — 
to me merely imaginary. ‘Thofe of a farinaceous con- 
fiftence are much more eafily digefted, than the heavy 
and gelatinous kind. The flour made of potatoes is 
more wholefome for paftry, and for all thofe difhes pre- 
pared of meal, than any other. The French have lately 
contrived a method of preparing a granulated flour from 
this root, which is grateful to the palate, and very nourifh- 
‘ng. Itis performed by a machine of fimple conftruc- 
tion, a réprefentation of which, together with a defcrip- 
tion, was given, fome time ago, in the Repertory of 
Arts and ManufaGtures ; and it has alfo been ufed fuc- 
‘ cefsfully 
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cefsfully, when mixed with wheat flour, in making 
bread *. sed bas 

The Beet-root contains-a large proportion of faccharine 
matter. By the lateft experiments of M. Achard, of 
Berlin, it has been proved, that about fourteen pounds 
weight produced one pound of raw fugar, exceedingly 
fweet, and without an intermixture of any other tafte.’ 
Independent of this confideration, the beet is a valuable 
root, both in an ceconomical and culinary refpec ; it is 
poffeffed of mild aperient- qualities, and ought to be eaten 
more frequently, fer fupper, by thofe who are of a 
coftivethabit. Although it is not difficult of digeftion, yet 
fome lefs flatulent root, fuch as parfley, celery, or even 
potatoes, ought to be ufed together with the beet; which 
addition will render it not only more palatable, but alfa 
more fuitable to the {tomach and bowels. | 

Carrots are extremely flatulent, and therefore an im- 
proper food for the weak, and thofe inclined to acidity ; 
by fuch individuals they can fearcely be digefted, unlefs 
taken with the addition of fpice, and a proper quantity 
of falt; by which means their fermentation and corrup- 
tion in the ftomach will be in a great meafure: prevented. 
{n other refpeéts, they contain a good and copious ali- 
mentary fluid, at the fame time powerfully affed the 
kidneys, and are likewife anthelmintic, or deftructive 
of worms. , ' ' 

Parfnips, befides their fweet mucilage, contain fome- 
what of the aromatic principle, being more nourifhing 
and lefs flatulent} than carrots. To deprive them en- 
tirely of the latter quality, they ought to be boiled in 
two different waters; but by this precaution they partly 
lofe their fweet tafte, and become lefs nourifhing. 

Lurnips are nutritive, but flatulent, andnot eafy of digef- 
tion ; they become ftill more indigeftible when of a large 

; ~ 


* Whatever has been formerly faid againft the ufe of potatoes, . 
it is now well underftood that they are wholefome, nourifhing, 
and light to the ftomach, even in the weakeft conftitutions.— 
M Parmentier, of Paris, lived for feveral weeks on potatoes only, 
without experiencing any ill effects on his health. | 

se fize 
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fize and long preferved in cellars.—-The leaft flatulent 
and moft nourifhing of thofe roots are the long kind, or. 
Swedith Turnip, lately introduced into this country. 
Parfley, as well as Smallage, ave of a fweet, ftimulat- 
ing and aromatic nature. ‘ihe former, efpecially, was 
by the ancient phyficians fuppofed to purify the blood; 
an effect which modern medical obfervers would not 
only doubt, but even ridicule. So mtich, however, is 
certain, that parfley isa mild aperient and diuretic. Yet, 
for thefe falutary purpofes, it ought not to be eaten in a 
xaw but boiled ftate. | ois ao 
Celery is one of the moft fragrant roots we poffefs in 
our climate, though its fhoots and leaves are more com- 
monly ufed for falads, than the root itfelf. ‘There are 
two {pecies of celery. known among gardiners, ‘both of 
which are eftimable: one produces thick knobby roots, 
not unlike the fize and figure of a fhort pine-apple; and 
the other has a variety of {mall white, tender, and odorous 
roots. ‘lhe latter fpecies is more common in this coun- 
try, while the former is much efteemed m France and. 
Germany, where it is eaten in thin flices, previoufly 
foaked in vinegar ; a preparation which, in fummer,. 
affords a cooling and wholefome difh. In a raw ftate, 
celery is digefted with fome difficulty, which may be 
removed by boiling it in water, or foaking it, as before 
_obferved, for arfhort time in vinegar.—The Germans 
prepare an artificial coffee from this root, by cutting it 
into fmall fquare pieces, which are dried and roafted in 
the ufual manner. Dr. Uwzsr occafionally recommends 
_ this native coffee to his patients, particularly to nurfes 
and lying-in women, as a wholefome fubftitute for either 
tea, or a real coffee. e | 
~Vhe Skirret-root, and the Scorzenera of Spain, poffefs 
. more fpicy and ftimulating than nutritive qualities. Both 
thefe roots, as well as the three preceding, are diuretic, 
and confequently inva flight degree ftimulating. The 
fkirret, in particular, has an agreeably fweet and fpicy 
flavour, and is fo tender that. it can fearcely bear to be 
boiled. For this reafon, it is moft properly eaten, whéu 
raw,, like fruit, or may be ufed as an excellent ingre- 
dient in foups and broths.—The {eorzenera, on, the con- 
| CPi a ay. trary, 


er 
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trary, ov aise to be deprived of its black en bind ale 


eaten boiled: by foaking the raw root for half an hour 
in cold water, it Jofes its. bitter tatte, and is likewile 
rendered lefs flatulent. 

The Saljafy, or Goat’s-beard, is a root containing fal. 
more of the faccharine principle, than the fcorzenera : 
being a good fubftitute for afparagus, and more eafil 
rear od in this clitnate, it certainly deferves to be more 
generally cultivated in our gardens. 

Onions, Garlic, Shallot, and- Chives, are ftimulants: 
th ey aflift digeftion, helene the bowels, expel flatulency, 
ciflolve flame or mucus, and are therefore beneficial m. 
difeafes which proceed from too much vifeidity ;. befides, 
they increafe the appetite, and ought to be ufed princi- 
pally as fpices, or medicines. ‘They are powerful ex- 
pectorants, but fhould be avoided by very hot, irritable, 
and choleric temperaments. Although thefe roots are 
eaten in quantities by whole nations, yet from their pene- 
trating: and volatile imell,, which they communicate to- 
the human. breath, it is certain they agree beft with in- 
dividuals of a cold and phlegmatic habit, and thofe whofe 
{tomachs require fo powerful a ftimulus. 

All kinds of Radi/bes may be confidered as medicina$ 
roots; they are peculiarly calculated. to diffolve flimy 
humours, to generate, and allo to expel flatulency 5. 
moving the air inclofed in the inteftiness and’ expelling 


it by the copious air contained in themfelves. They 


are falubrious to {tr rong and active ftomachs; but in thofe 


which are -deficient in elafticity, radifhes. ‘anaethe flatu-— 


lency, to the higheft.and moft troublefome degree. The 
{mali falad- a fhes are more readily digefted than 


x 


the large root; they propel all the alimentary fluids 


towards the ftomach, increafe the appetite, and are 
therefore proper to’ be: eaten” before a meal. Old 
radifhes are altogether indigeftible, and. the whole genus,. 
like onions and garlic, occafion a very: offenfive breath. 
The Arrow-root powder *, lately imported into this 
country from the Eaft Indies, appears to afford a larger 
| propor-. 

“It gives me great pleafure to obferve,. that the price of this 


¥ aluable artigle bis fince ne laft edition of thefe lectures, been ian 
duce 
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‘proportion of nutritive mucilage than any vegetable 
hitherto difcovered, | | 


The fifth and laft order of vegetable fubftances com- 
prehends the fruit, or produions of the diferent trees 
_and fhrubs.  - ie Ki 

Fruit, tm general, poffefles ftrongly refolyent powers, ” 
cand it isthe more beneficial, as it comes to maturity ata 
time when the body is relaxed by the heat of fummer, 
and when the blood has a {trong tendency to inflamma- 
tion. It is befides of great fervice in attenuating’ the: 

thick bilious impurities collected during the fummer, 

and of evacuating them by its laxative virtues. ©The 

acid ,contained in moft kinds of fruit is as ufeful to 

quench thirft, as to refift putrefaction. In weak fto- 

machs, however, or fuch as.are filled with impurities and 

flime, it is apt to ferment and occafivon fome inconve- 
nience; but this may be avoided by a temperate ufe, and 
efpecially by eating it boiled. 
- The more fap or juice we meet with in fruit, it will 
prove the more flatulent; and as the juicy, cooling, and 
watery {pecies of fruit require ftrong digettive organs, 
to prevent them from producing fermentation, flatulency, 
and diarrhoea, a glafs of old wine is very proper to pro- 
mote their digeftion. A gentle diarrhcea, brought on 
by eating ripe fruit in fummer, has frequently a 
falutary effect. Acrid and aftringent fruit, being rather _ 
a medicine than food, is lefs hurtful to the healthy, and to 
children, than is commonly imagined. Inftead of being 

noxious, as fome imagine, in inflammatory diforders, 
it is of the greateft fervice. Perfons of a thick and languid 
blood cannot eat any thing more conducive to health than 

fruit, as it pofleffes the property of attenuating and. 
putting fuch blood in motion; but thofe of a watery 
and phlegmatic conftitution ought carefully to avoid it. 


duced from eight fhillings to the more reafonable value of tao fhil- 
lings the pound weight; fo that no invalids and convalefcents will in 
future be precluded from ufing this excellent root in broths and 


jellies, 
| rer at. Fruit 
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Fruit preferved with fugar is antifeptic and nourifh- 
ing, but at the fame time flatulent; and if preferved 
with fugar and {pices, it is heating and drying. It is 
moft wholefome when eaten on an. empty ‘ftomach, 
which can exert all its’power to expel the air difengaged 
from it, and to. remove it, before it begins to ferment. 
Boiling, as well as dryiag ; corretts the flatulent tendency — 
of freth fruit, fo that thus prepared, it will a¢ree with 
every body. By either of thelé methods it is ‘deprived 
of its fuperfluous humidity, as well as of i:s fixed air; 
whence it becomes more nourifhing, but lefs cooling, 
than in the freth ftate. | | hs ae 

Sago is the medullary part, or marrow, collected 
from a {pecies of palin-tree growing in the Mulucca and. 
other iflands of the Faft-Indies. ‘his: fubftance, although 
not ftriGly the fruit of a tree, well deferves the firft. 
place here; for it ig afed as bread by the natives of. 
India, who macerate lf in water, and form it into cakes. 
The grains. of fago, fold in the fhops, are obtained by 
amore artificial proceis: they produce a nourifhing and 
agreeable jelly with water, mill, or broth; but require 
to be previoully cleaned of the duit, mould, and fea-_ 
water. To make a complete folution of fago, the firit 
decoction ought to be ftrained, and afterwards boiled a 
fecond time, for about half an hour. Prepared in this 
manner, if Is a eee difh for the confumptivé and con- 
yalefcent, as well as for thofe whofe digeftion is weak 
or impair red, 

Cherries produce the effects above Stated, in a very 
pre-eminent degree ; they are excellent in {curvy, in 
putrid fevers, and in difentery; they correé the blood, 
when inclined to putrefcency, and by their faponaceous 
and melliferous juice, they powerfully refolve obftruc- 
tions in the inteitines. “Vhofe who ute them with this . 
intention, may eat them at any time of the cay, though 
they operate moit eife¢tually in the -morning, on an 
empty ftomach. But even the fweet Ipecies contain a 
ftimulating acid, which, m proportion to their juigy con- 
filtence, difagrees more or lefs with the weak and debili- 
tated ; for this fap or juice eafily ferments in the eftomach, 
and produces flatulency,. diarrhoea, and acidity. On 

| . account 
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account of thefe peculiar effects, perfons whofe ftomachs 
are bilious and vitiated, who are troubled with putrid 
eructations, and an offenfive breath, ought to eat them 
freely, to counteract the difpofition to putridity. 
Cherries are divided into the aqueous-fweet, the 
aqueous-acid, and the dry pulpous kinds. The Spanifh 
cherries are the moft difficult to digeft, but are alfo the 


-moft nourifhing. ‘The aqueous-fweet kind, as our early 


common cherries, are unwholefome ; becaufe their j juice 
eafily ferments, and occafions cholic and diarrhoea, 
The watery-acid fort are the beft of any; their j "juice 
ftrengthens the ftomach, ‘purifies the blood, and is the 
leaft fatulent.—Dried cherries are in many difeafes an 
excellent article of diet, on account of their cooling and. 
antifeptic properties.—T'o {wallow cherry-ftones, how- 
ever, is highly pernicious, as thefe ftones have fome- 
times been found to accumulate in the inteflines, to 
form lumps cemented together by vifcid phlegm, and 
thus to produce the moft violent and fatal fymptoms. 
Plums alfo poflefs medicinal virtues ; they are nourifh- 
ing and attenuating. Prunes, or dried plums, are of 
peculiar fervice to coftive habits, affording an agreeable 


and nutritive food; but as they are apt to produce 


flatulency, it would va advifable to eat them either when, 
the ftomach is empty, or for fupper, without mixing 
them with other aliment. Under this limitation, they 
are both aperient and cooling, and agree with almoft 
every conftitution ; but plums eaten frefh, and not quite 
ripe, efpecially in large quantities, are very apt to occa- 
fion loofenefs, colics, and other maladies of the ftomach 
and inteftines. The larger fort of plums are in general 
more dangerous, in this refpect, than the {mail ones, as 
they (particularly the green. and yellow kind) are feldom 
allowed to grow perfectly ripe. 

_Lamarinds are more frequently employed for medi- 
cinal purpofés, than as an article of diet, The pulp of 
this fruit is one of the moft grateful acids; which, if 
taken in the quantity of from half an ounce to an cunce or 
more, proves gently purgative. By its acidity, it is well 


;/ 


calculated to quench thirtt and allay immoderate heat. 
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Peaches abound with: juice, and though not very 
nourifhing, they are not productive of diarrhea. ‘This 
falutary fruit was formerly decried.as unwholefome; but 
itis rather ferviceable in obftructions and bilious diforders. 
Sugar, wine, and the like, diminifh the good qualities of 
peaches; and even when preferved in brandy, they are 
not fo wholefome as when frefh; fince they become 
hard by all artificial preparations. The kernels likewife 
of peaches are a wholefome bitter, and are aie on 
account of their aftringent properties. . 

As there are various kinds of peaches, of an inferior 
quality, it will be ufeful to point out the diftinguifhing 
marks of that fruit, in amature ftate. The beft fort of 
~ peaches have a delicate thin fkin, which is eafily feparated 
from the pulpous part. ‘Thofe which are not naturally 
fmooth ought to be covered with only a fmall quantity 
of down; for too much down or wool on the furface is 
a fign of their inferior quality. ‘They. are likewife not 
to be depended upon as wholefome, if they are of a fize 
either too -fmall or preternaturally large. Their pulp 
ought to be delicate, yet folid, fomewhat fibrous, and 
full of juice; it fhould not adhere to the ftone or kernel, 
and ought readily to melt in the mouth. 

Apricots are more pulpy than peaches, but perhaps 
lefs nutritive; their juice readily ferments and turns. 
acid in weak ftomachs ; yet when. ripe, and ufed with 
moderation, they are cooling and antifeptic, aii ly 
for bilious and plethoric individuals. 

Of Pears, fome are extremely hard, aftringent, mine 
difficult of digeftion ; . but the more juicy pears have a 
faponaceous, nourifhing, and readily digeftible fluid ; in 
their effects they refemble the fweet kind of apples, except 
that they are lefs relaxing to the bowels. Pears are of 
a more flatulent tendency than any of the fruits before 
mentioned, efpecially the hard winter pears, which are 
eaten at atime when the {tomach requires {timulating ._ 
more than cooling food. 

Apples are, in their general effects, fimilar to other 
fruit, and, icsek their aromatic ucts, are poffeffed of 

laxative 
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laxative properties. They are ferviceable in difeafes 
of the breaft, to remove fpafmodic contractions, to 
neutralize acrimony, and to attenuate vilcid. phlegm. 
With this intention, apples are molt beneficial when 
eaten either roafted or boiled. ‘The common people in 
Germany are fo fenfible of their excellent properties, in 
inflammatory difeafes, that they boil even the wild ap- 
ples, and drink the water. ‘This preparation deferves 
to be imitated, efpecially when apples become {carce in 
Spring, : | | 

Apples may be divided into the fpicy, the acidulated, 
and the watery fpecies, The firft, the various kinds of 
rennet, for example, have the moit delicate flavour, and 
are certainly the beft; they do not contain a fuperfluity 
of -water, and, from their vinous nature, are not apt to 
excite flatulency. Other kinds of ‘apples, fuch as pip- 
pins, are too hard, confequently heavy to the {tomach, 
though fornewhat more nourifhing than the former. 
Stewed, apples are eafily digefted, and wholefome.. 

The kernels or feeds of apples are bitter and aromatic ; 
Nature feems to have intended thefe productions for 
correcting the watery and fermentable fluids of this and 
all other fruit, apricots excepted. Hence the kernels of 
apples and pears, as well as thofe of plums and cherries, 
ought to be eaten with the fruit, and not be thrown 
away as ufelefs—The butter in the pafte of apple-pies 
may be confidered as an ufeful addition, on account of 
its tendency to prevent fermentation, though the paflry 
itfelf always difagrees with weak and irritable {tomachs. 

Of Quinces we have two. {fpecies, namely, the apple 
and pear-quince; the latter are the moft wholefome, 
particularly thofe of Portugal., They are an excellent 
antifeptic, and in this refpect the beit kindof fruit, as 
they contain an acid and much mucilage. ‘They are not 
productive of obftructions ; but their pulp, like that of 
all other fruit, is digefted with fome difficulty. They are 
generally eaten boiled with fugar, and are excellent in 
dyfentery, on account of their copious mucilage. 

In Lemons, Oranges, and other fruit of that kind, we 
meet with three different fubftances, ‘The external rind 
| ! contains 
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contains an effential oil, ftrongly aftringent and heating § ; 
‘the fecond or, white eee is taftelefs; the third part is a 
falubrious, cooling, and. acid pulp, highly efficacious in 
counteraGting the putrid tendency and diffolution of the 
blood. The juice of lemons 'and limes is one of the 
ftrongeft vegetable acids* ; and that of oranges and fhad- 
docks, though milder, is not lefs falutary. 

Thefe acids are of a very faponaceous confides 
they attenuate the fluids, remove obftructions, encourage 
digeftion, ftimulate the appetite, quench thirft, cool the 
blood, counteract putrefaction, are a principal remedy i in 
pettoral, bilious, and inflammatory difeafes, as likewife 
in feurvy, in all affections of the kidneys, and are true 
antidotes again{ft the narcotic vegetable poifons. Hence 
the lar gelt dofe of opium may be checked in its narcotic 

effects, if a proper quantity of the acid of lemons be taken 
with, or immediately after it. Four grains of pure opium, 
for intt tance, or one hundred drops of laudanum, are a 
very powerful, and fometimes fatal dofe; yet if one ounce 
of the pure acid of lemons, or two ounces of orange 
juice, be added to every grain of opium, or to twenty- 
five drops of laudanum, it will produce a very different 
effet. Inftead of ftupitying the perfon who takes it, 


co 


* Ifthe objections ftarted againft the ufe of thefe acids, by a late 
phyfician in Germany, Dr. Unzer, be well founded, we ought 
to guard aguinft their ufe. He maintains that, although lemons 
and limes may be wholefome and refrefhing fruits in their native 
country, yet as they are packed up and fent to usin an unripe 
ftate, they pofiefs an acrid and unnatural acid, from not having 


undergone the vinous and acetous fermentations, and which con- | 


fequently cannot be wholefome. ‘The juice, efpecially, which is 
obtained from the middle of thofe fruits, having acquired an 
highly y aftringent, though not unpleafant tafte, from the ftyptic 
cuialey of the bitter kernels, is extremely unwholefome. It is, ace 
cording to the obfervations ‘of Dr. Unzer, very apt to inpair di- 
geftion, and to occafion either diarrhea or conftipation of the 
bowels.—Such effedts, however, will be produced only when thete 
acids are immoderately wled; in which cafe, the mo{t wholefome 
-fubfances will be attended with bad confequences, and ever form 
exceptions from the generalrule. Yet I muit agree with Dr. U. 
that the peel of lemons and oranges contains an inflammable and 
heating oil which, if rébbed on facar, for ie a poe lemonade, 
‘&e. is cade to produce dangerous effects, » 

and 
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and of being attended with painful coftivenefs, it will not: 
only prove laxative, but induce firft a cheerfulnefs, not 
attainable by the ufe either of opium or {trong liquors, 
and afterwards bring ona gentle and refrefhing fleep. 

Of thefe effects I can fpeak from my own experience, 
as well as that of others. Opium, ufed with this addi- 
tion, is one of the moft falutary and beneficial fubftances 
with which we are acquainted. 1 am farther inclined to 
believe, that the Turks, who eat very little animal food, 

could not bear the large quantities of opium they fwal- 
low, were it not for the copious ule of vegetable acids. 
. And that thefe form a principal part of a ‘Lurkifh fum- 
mer diet, every traveller knows, who has vifited the 
eaftern climates. “ foe 

For thefe reafons, I cannot fufficiently recommend the 
ufe of acids to perfons, who are either accultomed, or 
obliged, to take’ opiates in large dofes. . In choleric, bili- 
ous, and plethoric habits, in thofe liable to obf{truions, 
whofe alimentary canal is unclean, and laftly, in thofe 
who feel a.determination of the blood to'the head, opium 

is an uncertain, and even dangerous medicine, without 
the addition of vegetable acids.. ‘The want of the acid of 
lemons may be effectually fupplied by an indigenous pro- 
duction :—barberries afford an acid fully as ftrong, and 
‘nearly as agreeable, as that of lemons. 

The juice of the various fpecies of Raifins is not un- 
like that of ripe lemons in its properties, but lefs effica- 
cious, There are various kinds of that excellent fruit. 
Among the larger fort, thofe of a blueifh colour, im- 
ported from Marfeilles, are the beft; while the Spanith 
~ raifins, of a light brown colour, are inferior to thofe of 
any other fpecies. Both kinds, as well as Currants, con- 
tain much nutriment, but cannot be recommended for 
frequent ufe, as they all tend to produce flatulency, par- 
ticularly in individuals of relaxed habits. and a fedentary 
hfe. On this account, they ought to be eaten with other 
food, in which cafe they are emollient, gently laxative, 
and in fome inftances anodyne. — 

Geofberries, having lefs acid than either raifins or cur- 
rants, are perhaps:more wholefome, efpecially if their 
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‘kin and other j impurities are not fwallowed togethgr with 
the juice. When ufed ina green ftate, for fauces and: 


pies, they are cooling and refrefhing; and, when ripe, 
poffefs fimilar properties with cherries. te 
Figs abound with faccharine matter, and are uncom- 


nature, unlefs eaten with bread or other mealy fubftances, 


>. monly nutritive, though at the fame time of a flatulent 


-—Of fimilar effets are mulberries and rafpberries: ~ 


the former have a more mucilaginous and nourifhing 
juice, hy hile that of the latter is of a vinous nature, and 
one of the belt cordials for allaying thirft and affording 


xofrefhment 


Grapes and Strawberries are both excellent fruits,’ 
They are uncommonly refolvent, laxative without debi- 
litating, and promote all the natural evacuations ; but at 


the fame time, grapes are ina high degree flatulent. 

The quality of grapes depends much on climate and 
foil. Only thofe of a fweet tafte, and aromatic flavour, 
‘ought to be ufed. They agree beft when eaten on an 
empty: ftomach, with a frarall quantity of bread. Befides 
their flightly nourithing quality, 1t is affirmed by fome 
writers, that they cool the blood, and animate the nerves. 

Strawberries, if eaten plentifully, have been found a 
fafe preventive againit the {tone in the kidneys 3 as is at- 


tefted by the experience of the celebrated Linnzus, 


Yet the fmall {tones contained in ftrawberries, as well as 


in grapes, are faid to accumulate in the inteftines of fome 


individuals, and to give rife to the moft obftinate conftipa- 
tions, nay even to the iliac paflion, “The beft method of 
eating {trawberries is with pure water; and fweetened 


with a little fugar ; they are more heating with wine, but — 


lefs wholefome ; with milk or cream they are an agree- 
able but improper compofition. As a medicine, - -the 
wild {trawberry is far preferable to any other. 


Cucumbers are a wholefome, gently opening, and cool. 


ing fruit, which may be of confiderable fervice to the 
confumptive, as it has the property of fweetening acrid 
humours. They thew a tendency to ferment, and pro- 


duce diarrhoea; but this may be prevented by the addi. 
tion of vinegar and pepper, which alfo counteracts their 


natural 
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fatural coldnefs. Prepared with oil, vinegar, falt, and 
pepper, they are infupportable to fome weak ftomachs, 
and occafion frequent eructations and flatulency. But 
properly pickled, they are an excellent antifeptic, though 
unfit to be given to children and wet-nurfes. 

The nature of Melons is nearly fimilar to that of Cu- 
eumbers; but the former’ are more aromatic, and in this 
refpect, more wholefome. Water-melons, however, re- 
quire more {pice and wine than Mujk-melons ; as they 
partake {till more of the nature of Cucumbers. 

Gourds are a fruit of the melon-kind, but lefs fweet, 
and of a much.larger fize: if boiled in milk, after the 
firft water has been poured off, and with the addition of 
falt and pepper, they afford fufficiently wholefome and 
nutritive food. sae, i | 

Olives, in their natural ftate, are bitter, acrid, amd ex- 
ceedingly difagreeable ; though their tafte is much, im- 
proved when pickled, as. we receive them from abroad, 
particularly in the {maller kind, or Lucca olives.—On 
account of the abundance of oil which they contain, they 
are unfit for delicate ftomachs, and are pernicious, efpe- 
cially when eaten for defert, after a heavy dinner. 

Almonds, Walnuts, Hazlenuts, and Nuts im general, are 
extremely difficult of digeftion, on account of the oil 
they contain, which readily turns acrid and rancid on the 
ftomach, and occafions the heart-burn. Bilious indivi. 
duals fhould by no means eat them; and there is nothing 
fo abfurd as to adminifter a/mond-milk as acommon. diet- 
drink to febrile patients. This milk confifts altogether. 
of cily and almoft infoiuble parts, which heat and vitiate 
the ftomach, ftimulate the bile, and are eafily decom- 
pofed from the water with which they are. mixed. It 
quickly fpoils ; frequently, indeed, before it is introduced 
into the ftomach « it is not in the leaft degree cooling, 
and its nourifhing/quality is very improperly employed in 
fevers, and all thofe difeafes which are attended with de. 
bility of the alimentary canal. | 

Nuts and almonds ought to be eaten only while freth, 
and when. the fkin, which is extremely aftringent and 
anwholefome, can be renfoved. They thould be well 

| 7 chewed, 
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chewed, and eaten with falt ; for every piece fwallowed 
entire is indigeftible, and the falt renders them mifcible — 
with our fluids as a faponaceous mafs. If eaten in large 
quantities, they remain in the ftomach, cannot be expell- 
ed by any medicine, and produce alarming and fometimes | 
fatal diforders. Tn general, they occafion difficult breath- 
ing, vomiting, and complaints im the bowels, which have 
. been obferved to be very common in thofe autumns that 
were productive of great quantities of nuts. 

Laft among the vegetable produCtions, we may a 
the various fpecies of Mu/brooms. ‘They are all 
tough, leathery confiftence ; and being almoft: indigelt- 
ble, they afford little nutriment, notwithiftanding they, 
im a great meaiure, refemble vaitoal food. 

Several kinds of mufhrooms are faid to contain a nar- 
cotic and acrimonious poifon. And as thofe of a harm- 
lefs kind cannot be eafily diftinguithed from the bad 
ones, this might be a fufficient reafon to abftain from 
the ufe of them altogether. But i they mutt appear at 
our tables, vegetable acids, or vinegar, are the beft anti- 
dotes, to counteract their pernicious effects. Pickled 
with vinegar, or falted, mufhrooms become ftill more 
tough ; and roafted with butter, they are an indigeftible 
mafs, and extremely liable to turn rancid in the: fto- 
mach. 
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OF Drink and Spicts—their refpective nature, proper , 
‘ties, and effects on the human body. 


I. With refped to the Quantity of Drink. 


RINKING is perhaps more neceflary to the fupport 
of animal life than Hating ; for drink is indifpenfable 
to the folution and digeftion of food.. Thofe who drink - 
too little, people, for inftance, of a fedentary life,» and 
particularly women, are fubjec&t to complaints of jindi- 
eftion. Sufficient drink prevents the incraflation of the 
blood, and the obftruction of the fmailler veffels ; it tends 
I to 

, 
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to clear the blood of the acrid particles generated in it; 
and it promotes the neceflary fecretions, fuch as the bile 
and the gaftric juice of the fomach, eit 
We ought to drink only when we are thirfty, and to 
defift when thirft is quenched: but this is feldom the 
cafe, becanfe many of our liquors ftimulate the palate. 
Pure water, therefore, is an ineftimable beverage, as it 
will not induce us to drink more than is neceflary. We 
_ fhould drink in a greater proportion than we eat; for 
the quantity of our fluids by far exceeds that of the fo- 
lids, and confequently there mutt be fecreted more fluids 
than folids. The general rule may be given, to take 
about double the proportion of liquid to the dry food ; 
but this cannot be accurately obferved, nor is it applica- 
ble in all cafes. | Yea 
The feafon, the weather, cold, heat, the nature.of our 
food, and the greater or lefs degree of our exercife, re- 
_ quire more or lefs drink at one time than at another. 
Thirft, however, is as good, if not a better guide than’ 
hunger; and he who is accuftomed to drink water only, 
will not eafily tranfgrefs the meafure, if he drink as often 
as nature calls upon him. With a proper choice of food, 
every one would drink conformably to his wants. Hence 
it is needlefs to recommend water as a beverage to per- © 
fons who will not be perfuaded to change their irregular 
mode of eating. © . 
‘The more we eat in quantity, and the drier our victuals — 
are, the more we ought 'to drink. The phlegmatic have 
lefs mclination to drink than thofe of a fanguine and 
choleric temperament. ‘The laborious ought to drink 
more than the fedentary, and itill more in fummer than 
in winter, to fupply the humours loft by infenfible per- 
fpiration. | | | 
In the morning when we rife, we generally feel an in- 
clination for drink, which is gratified by tea, coffee or 
other'warm liquors. Water would unqueftionably be a - 
_ more proper beverage at this time; and I venture to fay, 
-it would be difagreeable to thofe only, whofe ftomachs 
are Ipoiled by the habitual ufe of warm liquors and hot 
rolls. A glafs of pure frefh water, and a while after it, a 
| | piece 
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piece of bread with fome fruit, or even butter, would: 
afford a very wholefome bre akfatt, by which the ftomach: 
and inteftines might be cleared, the blood and humours 
yefrefhed, and the whole body ftrengthened. If the 
fomach be not loaded with mucus, or re elaxed by tipphing, 
a baion of {weet cow’s milk, with a piece of ftale bread, 
is an excellent br cakfattj in Spring and Summer. 

‘ To drink immediately before a meal, is improper, he= 
caufe the ftomach is thereby fwelled, and rendered lefs 
fit for the diveftion of food. Heties) to avoid the ne- 
ceflity of drinking, it is advifable not to take any violent 
exercife immediately before dinner. To drink much at 
night, previous to our going to bed, is likewife hurtful. 
But the drinking before a meal is more moxious than at 
any other time ; becaufe the ftomach is filled with the 
fiquid we fwallow; the bile-and the gaftric juice there 
collected are too much diluted ; and confequently the 
important office of digeftion is checked. 

It is alfo objectionable to drik much during the time 
of taking food; as the ftomach is thus rendered incapable: 
of receiving the due portion of aliment. Cold beer or 
water does not well agree with warm victuals ; aud the 
teeth are injured by taking hot and cold fubftances. in. 
imimediate fucceflion. In the hot weather of Summer,. 
it is {carcely poflible to delay drinking till the dinner be 
finifhed ; and it is the more neceflary, or rather lefs hurt- 
ful, at this time, as the bile which ferves to diffolve the - 
itthaly, then requires greater dilution. In Winter, un- 
lefs we eat very dry and falted provifions, we feel lefs in- 
clined to drink at table. But if we muft drinkin the in- 
tervals of cating, it would be moft conducive to digeftion 
to drink water only, and in {mall quantities; as pure 
- water is more proper during the time of eating, becaufe 
it agrees with all difhes without exception. Yet a glafs 
or two of wine, during dinner, particularly for'the aged 
and debilitated, is proper and conducive to digeftion. 

Some obfervers advife us never to drink-without eating 
fomething ; but he who drinks-only when Nature re- 
quires it, has no occafion to eat every time he drinks, 
Perfons, on the contrary, who are once accuftomed ta 
6 drink 
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drink more than is neceflary, or to make ufe of hot, f{ti- | 
‘mulating, and intoxicating liquors, would do well always 
to eat fome bread or other folid* food along with them. 
Indeed, we ought to begin to drink only after our appe- 
tite for food is fatisfied, and then it fhould be-done gradu- 
ally during. digeftion. ‘This fun&ion may be difturbed 
by large draughts of liquor, which occafion fermentation 
and flatulencykx—Glafs is the moft proper fubftance for 
drinking-veflels: for no other but the fluoric acid. will 
affect it.—For the fake of delicacy, as.well as health, 
every perfon at table ought to be furnifhed with a feparate 
elafs or other veffel for his drink. bpp 

Exceflive drink loads and opprefles the ftomach, by 
diftending it too much; but it is not nearly, fo hurtful 
as too much food. Every beverage relaxes the {tomach ; 
and perfons whofe bowels are not fufficiently elaftic, 
fhould be careful in the quantity they drink ;_ for an im- 
‘moderate proportion of it may weaken digeftion, dilute _ 
the fluids too much, and conduct the food too quickly 
through the alimentary canal. An undue portion of 
drink renders the mafs of blood too thin and watery ; 
from a thin blood arifes allo a weak alimentary fluid, 
confequently a general debility of the body, and relaxa- 
tion of the urinary and other paflages. 

On the other hand, too hittle drink is equally impro- 
per; digeftion is weakened; many parts of victuals re- 
main undiffolved, and are not conducted to the lacteals, 
_‘becaufe the proper means of diluting them are wanting ; 
the blood becomes thick and vifcid; and finally, the fe- 
cretions and excretions are not duly performed, becaufe 
. the different canals are too dry and contracted. ! 


Il. With refpect to the Quality of Drink. 


THERE is almoft as great a diverfity among the kinds 
_of beverage, as there is among thofe of food: water it- 
felf is of very differerit qualities, according to the particles 
with which it is impregnated, and the places from which 
it is obtained. That of ‘tells, fprings, rivers, lakes, ~ 
fwamps, and the various mineral waters, all differ in their’. 
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fenfible properties. Fven cold and warm water produce — 
different effets. The former, when moderately ufed, 
firengthens thé ftomach, and only proves debilitating, — 
when it is drunk in too large quantities. "Warm water — 
is always relaxing, and fill more fo when taken in copious — 
‘draughts; it remains longer in the flomach than cold 
water, and confequently is more oppreffive: cold liquor — 
ftimulates the fioémach, but warm drink diminifhes its 
elafticity. © 4 bepbleys ie | 
If the ftomach be overfilled with drink, and its elafti- 
city weakened, a glafs of {trong wine, or other fpirituous 
liquor, may remedy this inconvenience—Water can on- © 
ly fo far be called nourifhing, as it fupplies the aqueous 
parts we continually lofe. It is the bafis of all other 
liquids, and the greater proportion of water they contain, — 
the better is digeftion promoted. . mgt 
Spring-water originates partly from that of the fea, 
which has been. changed into vapours by fubterraneous 
heat, and partly from the atmofphere. As it is diffoly- 
ed, purified, and filtered in a variety of ways, before it © 
becomes vifible to us, it is lighter and purer than other _ 
waters. | | 
Well-water is more or lefs pure, according as it pafles 
ever beds of earth, which contain foluble, or minute — 
particles. Wells opened in a fandy foil are the purelt,. 
becaufe the water is there moft completely filtered. The 
more frequently:a well is ufed, the better is its water, 
provided that no impure fubftances are introduced into _ 
it; for, the longer water ftands unmoved, the fooner it 
turns putrid. Well-water, finally, may be moft effec- 
tually purified by filtering it through a quantity of fand 
and {mall pebbles; and {till more conveniently by means 
of filtering ftones*. E 
River-water is more pure and wholefome, if it flow 
over a fandy and ftony foil, than if it pafs over muddy ~ 
beds, or through towns; villages and forefts, from which ~ 


~~ 


* The filtering machines lately invented by Mr. Jofiah Colliers 
of London, promife to be very ufcful for domeftic purpofes, as 
they are applicable to all fluids, but more particularly water. » 
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N | 
it receives many impure fubftances: water is rendered 
foul by fith, amphibious animalsy and plants. Laftly, 
the more rapid the courfe of the river, the more eafily it 
clears itfelf of feculent particles, and the water becomes 
pure. | , | 
Lake-water much refembles river-water in its proper- 
ties, but being lefs agitated, it is more impure, and better 
adapted to wafhing than cooking. ‘ s 
‘The water, which in cafes of neceffity is obtained from 
fwamps or ditches, is the worft of all; becaufe a great 
variety of impurities are there colle@ed, which in a flag- 
mant water and a foft foil readily putrify. And, as the 
mere exhalations of fuch waters produce a pettilential 
atmofphere, it may be eafily conceived, that the ufe of 
them muft be attended with putrid and other dangerous 
difeafes, i i i 
Rain-water is alfo impure, as it contains many faline 
_and oily particles, foon putrifies, and principally confifts 
of the joint exhalations of animals, vegetables, and mi- 
nerals, of an immenfe number and variety of fmall in- 
fects and their eggs, feeds of plants, and the like— 
Rain-water is particularly impure in places filled with 
many noxious vapours, fuch’ as marfhy countries, and 
large manufacturing towns, where the fumes of metallic 
and other fubftances are mixed with the rain. In high 
and elevated fituations, at a diftance from impure exha- 
lations, if no {trong winds blow, and after a gentle fhower, 
rain-water is then pureft; becaufe the vapours of the 
atmofphere have already fubfided. In fummer, how- 
ever, on account of the copious exhalations, rain-water 
is moft objectionable. | a 
' Snow-water pofleffes the fame properties as rain-water, 
but is purer: both are foft, that is, without fo many | 
mineral and earthy particles as {pring, well, and river- 
waters. Hail-water being produced in the higher re- 
gions of the atmofphere, is ftill purer from its congela- 
tion, a ftate in which it cannot eafily partake of impuri- 
ties. Laftly, Dew, asit arifes from the evaporation of va- 
rious bodies of the vegetable and animal kingdoms, -is 
R 2 more. 
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more or Nels. oe according to the different regions ~ 
and feafons. 

As the health of man -principally Abwade on the pu. 
rity and falubrity of the water he uies, we ought, where 
neceflary, to deprive it of its pernicious qualities ; and 


this can be done by boiling, and filtering, but moft effec- _ 


tually by diftillation. ‘The putrid fubftances in the wa- 
ter may be correéted by the addition of an acid. ‘Thus, 


half an ounce of alum in powder will make twelve at i 


lons of corrupted water pure and tranfparent in two — 
hours, without imparting a fenfible degree of aftringency. — 


_ By the addition of a very {mall quantity of quick-lime, i 


water may be preferved.from corruption in long voy- 
ages: or, to prevent water from putrefcence at fea, add 
a {mall quantity of alkali and vitriolic acid to every cafk, 
which will preferve it pure and wholefome for a twelve- 
month. Charcoal-powder has alfo been found to be ex- 


cellently adapted to check the putrid tendency of water, — 


and for this reafon the ftaves of the cafks, ufed on fhip- 
board, ought to be well burnt in the infide, to keep the 
water from corruption. . Vinegar, or other {trong acids, 
are alfo well calculated to correét putrid water ; and may 


be either mixed with it, or drunk immediately aiter, to © 


prevent its bad effe&s. ba 
Wine, that falutiferous iguor to the infirm and the 
aged, may be divided into five principal clafles : 
ft, The AY ETRE Sins for inftance, thofe of. Hungary, 
Spain, Ttaly, Greece ; the Malaga, Malmfey, Madeira, 
and Cape wines. If thefe be genuine ; if they have not . 
been adulterated by the addition of fugar or honey, &e. 


and if they have been properly. fermented, they afford a _ 


rue medicine tothe weak-and POERUR pa tee. 

ad, The< rely acidulated wines ; fachas old Rhenifh, 
Champaig *n, th ge f the Mofel, ar the Neckar} ete: 
conia, and Autfiria; of thefe the Rheniih, Mofel, and | 
Champaign wines are the beit. 

3d, The acid and tart wines, among ' which are moft 
of the wines.of Franconia, ‘Thuringia, Saxony, Silefia, ~ 
and fome parts of Brande nb g. ~Lhefe wines, In. ge- 


a 


neral, 


i 
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neral, are e apt to occafion head-achs, complaints of the 
ftomiach; and are befides of an unpleafant tafte. 

4th, The acidulated fweet wines, particularly thofe of 
France, as the common white wine and claret, are whole- 
fome, provided that they be neither too old nor too new ; 
and, 

“sth, The /harp and aftringent wines, fach as Port 
wine, Burgundy, the dry or hard kinds of Madeira, 
Sherry, and the like, which, on account of their heating 

and binding nature, ought to be ufed chiefly for medici- 
nal purpofes. — 

There are a great variety of fruit- -wines, whieh are 
fermented like wines from the grape; for inftance, the 
currant and raifin-wines: but the artificial wines of this 
country are, in general, lable to many {trong objections. 
Among our home-made wines may be reckoned Cyder 
and Perry, which are properly wines of Apples and 
Pears. Cyder and Perry are, it is faid, generally fers 
mented and kept in leaden veilels, or at lealt the Apples 
and Pearsare paffed through leaden tubes; and the lead 
being readily diflolved by the acid, is gradually introduced 
into the body, which produces ‘painful and dangerous 

colics, and frequently gives rife to the moft defperate and 
incurable obftipations, among thofe habituated to the free 
ufe of thefe liquors. 

With refpect to the conftituent parts of wine, I fhall . 
only remark, that every kind confifts of three principal 
ingredients, water, alcohol, or pure {pirit, and fugar. If 
thefe three fubftances could be fo ribet: combined as 
they are in wines, and if afterwards the } proper aromatics 
were added, to impart to them the partculsr, flavour, 
there is no doubt, but we could pentectly imitate every 
wine whatever. But the greateit obftacle to this fpecula- 
tion is the Jength of time, which wines require to arrive : 
at a proper itate of maturity, and which, in made wines, 
ought to be ftill farther prolonged. | 

Lhe more water wine contains, it is the more f uiteble a 
beverage at table, and, when weak, it is in fome degree 
calculated to quench thirf. Strong wines, on the con- 
trary, excite thirlt, as they are drying, and affect the ov- 

R 3 «gangs 
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gans of fecretion. As every kind of wine contains @ 
greater or lefs quantity of acid, it is an excellent anti- — 
‘feptic remedy, and hence it is given copioufly in putrid — 
ulcers-and malignant fevers. When moderately ufed, 
it increafes the circulation of the fluids, and dilates the 
blood-veffels, promotes both the fecretions and excre- 
tions, and invigorates all the functions of the body. Eve- 
ry motion is performed with greater vivacity, as is obvi- 
ous from the additional luftre of the eyes. But the 
{trength and vigour which wine imparts, is of no longer 
duration, than while it remains in the {tomach, before it 
~ enters into the mafs of the blood, and while the ftimulus. 
received by the nerves of the ftomach, is propagated to 
the brain. ‘This explains the caufe, why ftrong liquors 
are fo intoxicating, when drunk upon an empty fto- 
qoachs “ti, 

_ That wine operates on and through the ftomach, is 
clear from experience; for an emetic taken immediately 
after it, will foon make a drunken man fober. But if — 
its {pirituous parts be communicated te the blood, fo as 
to occafion fluctuations, the body becomes difordered, 
weak, and relaxed. It is only a ftimulant, and not a _ 
permanently {trengthening cordial; for moft wine ~ 
drinkers, who indulge in excefs, die of relaxation and ~ 
debility. . There may, however, be cafes in which an 
occafional excefs of this kind will be falutary ; for in- 
{tance, to a perfon who has been long fitting at {tudy, or ' 
whofe mind is deprefled, and whofe fluids are nearly 
ftagnating: as paflions fometimes conduce to animate — 
the mind, and tempefts to purify the atmofphere. 

The /late of intoxication is in every refpe& fimilar to 
that of incipient apoplexy or palfy.—Drunken men itag- 
ger, their tongue lofes its power of fpeech ; they ftam- 
mer, and {ee things double and moving circularly. The 
mind is equally affected, and imbecility is the concomi- ° 
tant effect. All thefe partial palfies arife from the pref- 
fure of the blood-veffels on the brain, which are then. 
furcharged with blood. If the intoxication has arrived 
at its utmoft height, there is no longer any difference 
between this and the true apoplexy ; all the organs are 
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paralifed, except the heart, which continues its aGuon, 
and breathing is not ‘fuppreffed. The imprudent fufferer 
is deprived of fenfation, and if one of the fmailer blood- 
veffels, that prefs on the brain with an unufual weight, 
fhould accidentally burft, he isin danger of inftant death. 
But ftill more frequently does one of the pulmonary 
veflels burft, and occafion fpitting of blood. 

In drinking, alfo, much depends on the bodily conifti- 
tution and other circumftances. Thus,* perfons are 
fooneft intoxicated in a cold place, where per{piration is 
checked, and when the blood is moving from the exter- 
nal to the internal parts. The fame is the cafe on an 
empty ftomach ; but this may be prevented by eating a 
~ httle at intervals, efpecially fat or oily fubftances. Indi- 
viduals of much fenfibility and irritability, and perfons 
after having taken violent exercife, are more liable to 
become intoxicated, than thofe of a calm and a phlegma- 
tic temperament. 

For thefe reafons, a perfon much inebriated ought to 
be carried without delay into a temperate room, and pla- | 
ced in a bed between the blankets, with his head raifed, 
in order to promote the circulation of the blood, from 
the head and the internal organs towards the furface of 
the body and the lower extremities. All clofe bandages 
_ of the fhirt and garters mult be loofed, and the feet 
fhould be bathed in lukewarm water, not exceeding the 
_ninety-eighth degree of Fahrenheit. Plenty of tea or. 
other diluent drink ought to be given, ang a gentle eme- 
tic is frequently of great fervice. 

After a good fleep,. which has overcome the intoxica- 
tion, the whole body feels weak and tremulous; and the 
{ftomach difordered. In this ftate, perfons are generally 
troubled with much acid in the digeftive organ, which |. 
may be removed by the abforbent earths, fuch as mag- 
 nefia; after which, fome fedative and ftrengthening re- — 
medies may be given, fuch as het red-wine negus, warm 
ale with ginger, {trong coffee, and the like. 

The copious ufe of wine, though not to a Satng of 
_ Inebriation, is yet exceedingly debilitating to the fto- 
MARNE) as it checks digeftion, and excites diarrhoea, if 
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white-wine, and obftruétions, if Port-wine be the fas 
vourite liquor; it makes the fibres dry and rigid; and 
the cheeks and the whole furface of the body turn fal- 
low; a fymptom of bad digeftion ; the powers of the 
body. and mind are enfeebled, and dropfy or gout, and 
fometimes fudden death, are He confequences. Plethoric 
young men, and fuch as have weak ftomachs and lungs, - 
fhould not accuftom themfelves to the ufe of wine. ‘To 
give it to infants or youth, isa practice highly pernicious, 
except in very fmall quantities indeed. In fhort, wine 
fhould be ufed as a medicine only, if intended to pro- 
duce falutary effets. ‘To the phlegmatic, to the aged, 
and to thofe who are difpofed to flatulency, and after fat 
meat, it is highly beneficial, if ufed with prudence and 
‘eres Fae 

As wine encourages perfpiration, it dries the body, 
mates it lean, and may therefore be of fervice to cold 
and. phleg matic conftitutions. It {timulates the bile, and 
excites the appetite to a repetition of excefs, fo that per- 
fons once habituated to drinking can but gradually re- 
linquifh this feductive praGtice. ‘To drink wine copioufly 
every day, is as improper and pernicious as to take me- . 
dicines by way of diet: nothing is.fo much calculated to 
cccafion habitual indigeftion. And as wines are fre- 
quently adulterated with fugar of lead, and other poifon- 
ous ingredients, to render ‘them more agrecable to the 
palate, I propofe to beftow fome attention on this impot- 
tant fubject, 1 in order to enable the reader to detect fuch 

ernicious mixtures, which! may expofe his health, and 
even life itfelf, to the ereateft danger. 

Some of bie sdullerations of wine are rather hurealels, 
othegs extremely dangerous. The common red-wines are 
frequent j pies 2 of new, tart, and half-fpoiled white wines, 
by tinging them with red fumach, or other woods atid 
berries. ‘In order to make wines {tronger and more pun- 
gent, a yaricty of {pices are eraployed, fuch as galangal, 
cardamom, miace, and the like ; oran sternal muit, 
wort, or the math for diftillin ng fpirits, are occafionally 

nade, and allowed to deliver together with impure 
wines, T 0 impart to wine the flavour ot mufcadel, the 
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leaves of the Hoarminium, a {pecies of Sage, (Salvia | 
Horminium, L.) are often ufed ; though it be a plant of 
a ftrong ftupifying fmell, and very pernicious effects, 

All adulterated wines, and what we call Britifh wines, 
if drunk in any quantity, are more or lefs detrimental to’ 
health. For, even by the moft innocent mode of pre- 
paring them in large quantities, the manufacturers are 
induced to feafon them with fpices of a heating and {ti- 
mulating nature. But the moft deleterious of all adul- 
terations of wine, is that with the various preparations 
of lead, to give it a fweet tafte. This infamous prac- 
tice was carried on, fome years ago, in Paris, to fuch 
an extent, that the E-xcife-office could not account for the 

rodigous increafe of Vinegar entered at the city-gates, | 

But it was at length difcovered, that this vinegar con- 
fifted only of tart and adulter ated wines, impor rted under 
the pretended character of vinegar, in order to avoid 
the high duty impofed upon wines, on their entrance 
into Paris: and fugar of lead, joined 1 to fome abforbent 
earths, was employed to change thefe vinegars into {weet 
wines, which deftroyed the lives of many thoufand per- 
fons. This fecret, of the utmoft importance to health. 
and life, was confeffed by a rich old wine merchant, on 
his death-bed to relieve in fome degree his tortured con- 
fcience. 

Such adulterated ‘wines operate like flow poifons ; : 
‘they firit occafion head-ach, contraction of the throat, 
pain of the ftomach, emer cough, difficulty or 
breathing ; after wards colics, and. _ particularly the dry 
belly-ach, with continual ob{tipations, and at length palf Yo 
canvulfions, confumption, and death.— The brats COCKS 
alfo, which are by fome dealers ufed to draw off wine or 
~eyder, are of the moft dangerous tendency ;_ as they eafily 
yield and: mix their ver digrife with the liquor. 

To dete adulterated wines, we muft attend to the 
following particulars ; ; every white, or {traw-coloured 
wine of a fweetith tafte, afterwards aftringent, and at 
‘the fame time new; every wine that has an unutually 
high colour, not in proportion to its ftrength and age,’ 
RF if it has the flavour ais ee or enetrates s the tongue, 


or 
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or laftly, if it has an uncommenly ftrong flavour, may 
be juitly fufpected of adulteration.—Red wines, ether 
of avery deep, or a very famt colour; of a woody or 
- tart tafte; and thofe which cover the infide of the glafs, 
as well.as the bottem of the bottles, with a red fediment, 
are generally tinged with fome colouring fubftances. Hf 
fach a wine be paffed through a filtering paper, the co- 
louring particles will remain behind. . 
By the following method, we may eafily difcover, 
whether wines be adulterated, or tinged, with burnt 
fugar, raifins, whortle-berries, and the like. A {mall 
phial muft be filled with the fufpeéted wine; the open- 
ing is {topped with the finger, and the phial, being in- | 
. verted, is plunged into a tumbler of water: the finger 
being withdrawn from the mouth of the phial, if the wme 
be adulterated, the fubflance with which this is done, 
will vifibly efcape from the phial, and mix with the 
“water: info far at leaft, as the addition is heavier than 
water, which is generally the cafe. | 
Thele adulterations, however, are of little detriment 
to health, if they contain no metallic particles. In order 
to difcover thefe, we are poflefled of an excellent che- _. 
mical teft, contrived by Prof. HaHNEMANN, im Ger- 
many, and known by the name of Liguor vini probatorius. 
ht is prepared as follows: One drachm of the dry liver 
of Ga eak and two drachms of cream of tartar, are. 
fhaken in two ounces of diftilled water, till it be com- 
pletely faturated with hepatic air: the liquor is then 
filtered through blotting paper, and kept in a clofe-ftop- 
ped phial. From fixteen to twenty drops of this liquid 
are dropped into a {mall glafs, filled with wine that 1s 
fufpected to have been adulterated. If the wine turn 
only thick with white clouds, and depofit only a white 
fediment, we may be: certain that it contains no metallic 
ingredients whatever ; but if it turn black, or even muddy, 
if its colour approach to that of a dark red, ifit have | 
firft a fweet, and then an aftringent tafte, it is certainly 
impregnated with fugar of lead, or fome other prepara- 
tion of that metal, equally deftructive. If, however, 
the dark colour be of a blue caft, not unlike that r 
pale 
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pale ink, we may fufpect the wine to contain iron in its 
compofition. | Laftly, if the wine be impregnated with 
copper or verdigrife, it will depofit a fediment of a 
blackith grey colgur. This experiment ought to be 
made with a irefh prepared teft, and in the open air. 

It farther merits attention that white wines are very 
frequently coloured with burnt fugar and other veget- 
able bodies ; they acquire a darker colour by being kept 
$n oak cafks, or by containing much tartar; and in all 
thefe cafes they will be made fomewhat darker by the 
teft above defcribed ; but the fediment will not be of an 
uniform colour, and will confift: only of fome brown 
ftreaks,—It is well known, that all white wines muft be 
impregnated with a {mall quantity of fulphur, in order to 
preferve them: if this be done in moderation, it is not 
detrimental to health ; but if too great a proportion of 
fulphur be ufed, fuch wine occafions great heat and 
thirft, it foon intoxicates, produces eruptions of the 
fin and face, head-ach, trembling of the limbs, and pal- 
pitation of the heart, hemorrhoidal complaints, gout, and 
a variety of nervous fymptoms. Nothing is fo eafily 
_ difcovered as fulphur ; for by putting a piece of filver, 
ereven the fhell of an egg, into an over-fulphuraied 

wine, it will inftantly turn black. 

Wines are fometimes adulterated by mixing quick- 
lime with them, in order to produce a beautiful ruby- 
colour. If fuch a wine be poured into a tumbler, and 
allowed to ftand for a day or two, athin cruft or pellicle 
will be formed on’ the top, by which the lime held in 
folution will be detected. Itis aitirmec that fuch wines, 
if ufed for any length of time, bring on gouty and 
gravelly complaints. 

‘The moft innocent adulteration of wine, and perhaps 

_the moft frequent, is that with water. Ifa {mall quan-— 
tity of wine be poured on quick-lime, and if the lime be | 
flackened. by it, the wine then certainly contains water. 
But if the lime continues whole, the wine is pure and 
unmixed. | | 

Ardent fpirits comprife all thofe liquors obtained by 
fermenting vegetable, and particularly farinaceous fub- 
flances, to a certain degree, and afterwards fubjecting 


them 
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them to diftillation. All diftilled liquors confift of a 
great proportion of alcohol or pure fpirit, a greater or 
lefs quantity of water, and generally a very {mall propor- 
tion of an empyreumatic oil, efpecially if diftilled once 
only, or if this procefs be carried on too quickly. - Pure 
fpirits are perfectly free from this oil, which, from its - 
burnt and acrid nature, - 1s: altogether indigeftible. 
Proof fpirits ought toconfift of 55 parts of alcohol, and 

4s of diftilled water in 1003 but rectified {pirits of wine 
ought to have only 5 parts of water in the hundred : the 
{pecific.gravity of the former being as 930% and that of 
the latter as 83° 5 to. 1000. 

The imtoxicating effects of fpirits are but too well 
known; if they be diftilled over peppermint, balm, 
annifeed, or carraway, their flrength ts not much in- 
-erealed 3 but if over cinnamon, cloves, mace or other . 
hot {pices, they are rendered ‘ll more bea and ; 
pernicious to health. 

If drunk in hot weather, or after violent netlpivationt 
they check this function, by contracting the veffels of 
the fkin, and clofing the pores. On account of this 
contracting power, the: y are fometimes of. fervice toa 
perfon whofe {tomach is overloaded with beer or water, 
to affift their pafflage through the proper emunctories.- 
After violent exercife ant heat, a dram of fpirits is more 
proper than cold water or beer, though a cup of tea or 
other diluent drink is preferable. After fat-or ftrong 
food, {pirits are exceedingly improper: for inftead of 
promoting the folution and digeftion of food in the — 
ftomach, they. rether tend to retard it. We may be con- 
‘yinced of this, by attending to the effects they produce no 
inanimate fubltances: for thefe are preferved from diffo- 
lution and putrefa@tion more effectually mm {pirits, than 
in AY other liquid. ‘Thus we may. learn, that fpirits 
will impede digelti ion, and render {trong food taken inte 
the ftomach fall more indigeftible.. Many perfons are 
accuftomed to take a dram as.a remedy nan flatulency: 
if the ftomach be clean and undepraved, they. certainly 
will be relieved by it; but, on the contrary cale, their 


expectations will be difappointed. 
Ardent 
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Ardent fpirits are rendered {till» more contraéting, 
and prejudicial to the ftomach, when combined with 
acids, asin punch; and, for the fame:reafon, the habit 
of taking drams after fruit, or any acid. vegetable, is ab- 
furd.  Notwithftanding the frequent abufe of fpirits, . 
they afford one of the moft excellent antifeptics ; but, if 
the human body be already replete: with. vitiated. hu- 
‘mours, and troubled with frequent eruCtations, it is too 
late to cure it with gin or brandy. Thefe liquors, 
however, are of confiderable fervice in preventing the 
bad effects of a moift and cold atmofphere, of peftilential 
vapours, of every unclean occupations, of a damp 
military camp, and cccafionally too, of a temporar 
abftinence from food. | : 

To perfons of relaxed fibres, diftilled liquors may, 
under certain limitations, be ufeful, as they increafe 
the elafticity and compactnefs of the veffels.. But to 
thofe, whofe fibres are already rigid, fpirits are obvioufly 
pernicious, and have a tendency to bring on a premature 
old age. They ftop the growth of, and are otherwife 
very improper for young perfons. 

That fpirituous liquors incraflate and coagulate the 
fluids, we may eafily difcover in thofe who are addicted 
to the ufe of them: they have a thick blood, are troubled 
with conftant obftructions of the inteftines, and their 
unavoidable confequences ; fuch asa gradual deprava- 
tion of the nervous fymptoms, lofs of memory, debility 
of mind, ‘hypochondriafis, jaundice, dropfy, and at 
length confumption of the lungs. ©The throat. and 
ftomach of habitual tipplers are rendered callous; and at 
length almoft clefed, the glands are indurated, and 
confequently digeftion is in the higheft degree impaired. 
/ Beer, confidered according to its ingredients, confifts 
of water, malt, and hops*; and in proportion to the 

wt quantity, 


* Befides thefe ingredients, Brewers are apt to add a number 
of other fabftances, fome ef which aré extremely noxious, and all 
prohibited by law. Vhefe are Cocculus Inds, Coriander Seeds, 
Alum, Liquorice.and Liquorice: Rooty. burnt Stigar, Treacté, 
. €apticum, Ginger, Copperas, &c. &c.-“An ueful pamphlet hag 
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quantity, quality, and manner of compounding thent, 
it has received diiferent names, and is poflefled of various 
degrees of falubrity. The more water there is ufed 
in brewing beer, it is the better calculated to quench 
thirft; but lefs fo, if it contain a great proportion’ of 
the mucilaginous and faccharine principles of the grain. 
Strong beer, therefore, is very nourifhing, and may be - 
employed with advantage as a medicine, in emaciated 
habits. | : | ee 

The greater or lefs addition of hops to the malt, 
furnifhes us with bitter or fweet beer. The former 
kind is preferable as a medicine; the latter is more ufed 
as acommon beverage; but itis apt to excite flatulency | 
- and diarrhtea. Hops, like other bitter fubitances, pre-. 
ferve beer in its vinous ftate, ftrengthen the ftomach, _ 
and diffolve vifcid phlegm. Beer made of a great pro-_ 
portion of hops, and a fmall quantity of malt, isa good 
beverage, and well calculated to allay thirit. . 

There are great varieties in beer, according to the - 
degrees of fermentation; fome kinds, fuch as thofe 
made of oats, in fome parts of Germany, which are 
{carcely allowed to ferment at all, are very cooling in 
fummer, but foon fpoil; others are only half fermented, 
- fuch as the Dantzig fpruce or black beer; others again 
to a fufficient degree, like our porter and ale; and laftly, 
fome, which are more than fufficiently fermented, fuch 
as Burton ale, and moft of the {trong home-brewed ales. 
All thefe are different in their effects, according to the 

various degrees of fermentation. | 
_. Every kindof beer is inclined to ferment, on account’ 
of its con{tituent parts. If it be not properly fermented, 
this takes place in the ftomach; the fixed air, being dif- 
engaged within the body, diftends the ftomach and 


Hh ee he 
Jately been publifhed, called, “ Every Man his own. Brewer,” de- 
tailing this manufacture, and, at the fame time, fhewing practi- - 
cally, how any private famfly, or even lodgers, may make Porter 
and Ale in the fmalleft quantities, at lefs than half the expence 
at which thefe articles are vended. j 
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bowels, and occafions flatulency and loofenefs. However, 
when drunk in {mall quantities, it is not attended with ° 
any great inconvenience, particularly m Summer, or in 
hot climates. itis ufed with great advantages at fea, 
againit the great enemy of the mariner, the {curvy; 
thofe perfons who have corrupted gums that are painful 
and bleed on the leaft touch, ought to drink half a 
pint of wort, or unfermented beer, every morning and 
evening, keepmg this liquor for a good while in their 
mouth; and they may promife themielves great benefit 
trom. this fimple remedy. i 
Many confider beer or porter as excellent, when it 
foams much and makesa head, as it is called, on the 
top of the vefllel; which is drunk by fome tiplers with 
avidity, before it difappears. But this froth is not a 
proof of its exceilency, but rather of its imperfect fer- 
mentation, which 1s continued and completed in the 
Stomach. (It is likewile often artificially mcreafed, by 
the addition of improper ingredients. ‘he volatile 
wapour or gas difengaged from fuch beer im the flomach 
and bowels, produces a quantity of {timulating and con-_ 
trating air, by which the alimentary canal is almolt | 
ai the fame time expanded and contrafted, fo that the 
moft dangerous fpafms and colics may thence arife. 
Such beer likewile emits a quantity of fulphureous 
wapours; and for this reafon it is dangerous to go into 
cellars, where it is kept in a ftate of fermentation. A 
-candie will often be extinguifhed by the vapour of thefe 
cellars, which is fometimes fo noxious as to fuffocate 
perfons on their entrance. : 
If bottles filled with beer, ale, or porter, are not foon 
enough corked, it turns flat or four, acquires an unplea- 
‘fant tafte, and produces flatulency, colics, and fpafms. 
If bottled and corked in proper time, the gas which it 
_ wontains is not diffipated ; its agreeably pungent tafte is 
- preferved, and it is then a very excellent and nourifhing 
liquor, which allays thirft, and does not affect digeftion, 
like wine.—A perfon who hasa good appetite, and takes 
nourifhing food, requires no beer for its digeftion; and 
by drinking it, he is expofed to plethora, or a full habit, . 
% | | and 
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and allits concomitant complaints. Thofe, on the contrary 
who take a great proportion of vegetable food, and. have 
a weak ftomach, will find a {trong and bitter beer falutary. 

As every new fort of beer is not equally grateful to 
the ftomach, we fhould do well to defift from ufing that 
kind, to which we cannot habituate ourfelves in the. 
courfe of two or.three weeks. On account of the great 
variety of this liquor we meet. with in travelling) it is 
much better to drink no beer at all on journies, and in- 
ftead of it to ufe lemonade, in hot weather, and wine or 
{pirits mixed with water, when we travel ina damp and 
cold feafon. | | . 

Beer in general is nourifhing, and has a tendency to 
fatten fuch individuals, as are of dry and rigid fibres, 
and whofe bileis good. Hence the inhabitants of coun- 
tries in which beer is the principle beverage, are com- 
monly more phlegmatic and indolent than thofe of wine- 
countries. . Many forts of beer, however, im which a 
greater than ufual proportion of grain is ufed, contain 
much fpirit, and are of a heating and inebriating nature. 
Such is, for inftance, our Burton and feveral other ales,’ 
and all the ftrong kinds of foreign beer. d 

Light.and well fermented beer isa wholefome and, at 
the fame time, diluent f{pecies of nourifhment. . With 
perions already plethoric, or difpofed to become corpu- 
lent, the lighteft beer generally agrees beft. . Thick 
and nourifhing beer is of fervice to wet-nurfea, and the 
debilitated. Sweet beers are only nourifhing, but the 
bitter kinds are ftrengthening alfo. The latter are bene; 
ficial in a weak {tate of digeftion, and to people troubled 
with acid in the {tomach ; yet {weet beer is more whole- 
fome for daily ufe, and at the fame time lefs expofed to 
dangerous adulterations. In fhort beer is not a proper be- 
verage for people of a thick, black-bilious blood, and with 
-a difpofition to melancholy: itis the moit ufeful {pecies 
of drink tothe weak, the lean, and the laborious ; pro- 
vided they are not very fubject to fatulency, nor troubled 
with difeafes of the breaft.. In both of thefe cafes, I 
have found it uniformly to difagree,. and to be much in- 
ferior in falubrity to water. ; | 

| A modes 
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A moderate ufe of fermented or diftilled {pirituous 
liquors is far lefs prejudicial to the conftitution, than the 
habitual and exceffive drinking of warm liquors. Tea, 
the common favourite among all ranks, if taken regu- 
larly twice a-day, and -in large quantities, is attended - 
with bad confequences. It thoroughly relaxes the coats 
of the ftomach, weakens the bowels, predifpofes them 
to flatulency upon the lea{t occafion, and deftroys all the 
energy of the digeftive organ. ‘Thefe effects, however, , 
are not fo frequent, nor indeed to that extent, if the tea 
be drunk ftrong, fufficiently diluted with milk, and — 
fweetened with fugar: it is chiefly the warm -water, © 
which renders the tea of the common people fo deftruc- 
tive to the conititution, as. they generally make up for 
the indifferent quality of the tea, by the quantity of 
water. > of . | | 

The tea-tree, which has employed the pens of fo many 
eminent writers, {till deferves fome attention; as the 
nature and properties of it are but imperfectly under- 
ftood. It certamly‘is an aromatic, flightly aftringent, 
and fomewhat narcotic plant. Whether it poffefs any 
diuretic, diaphoretic, and other virtues, for which it has 
been celebrated, is rather doubtful; as thefe may be 
in part owing to the great quautities of warm water,. 
with which the infufions of it are made. Good tea, 
particularly the black fort, made {trong and ufed in 
a moderate quantity, is antifpafmodic and refrefhing. It 
is, therefore, calculated to relieve the cramp of the fto- 
mach, and pains of the abdomen, if they proceed from 
flatulency. But, according to circumftances, it may 
even increafe fpafmodic contractions; for inftance, if 
they arife from a vitiated bile, from worms, or from hyf{- 
teric and gouty complaints; in either of which cafes tea 
will moft certainly not relieve, but rather prolong the 
{pafmodic contraction of the veffels. The relaxation 
which tea occafions in the firft paflages, renders it pecu-. 
liarly hurtful to females of lax fibres, a thin blood, and 
irritable habits. To enumerate the great diverfity of 
nervous fymtoms, attending its abufe in fuch conititu- 

tions, would lead me too far from the prefcribed limits; 
vaaes, ren but 
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but fo much is certain, that the vapours arifing from, 
liquors drunk very hot like tea, weaken the lungs, and 
difpofe' their votaries to. frequent colds and catarrhs, 
which readily make a tranfition into confumptions. 

Individuals of a rigid and folid fibre, of a dry and 
firm body, may be allowed to.drink tea in moderation, 
agit will not eafily hurtthem. By adding a table fpoon- 
ful of old Rhenifh wine, or ardent {pirits, to every cup 
of tea, it may be fo far improved, as to make it lefs fia- 
' tulent, but the frequent repetition of it, even in this 
form, muft be detrimental to the body. A moderateuic 
of tea may fometimes be of fervice to perfons in a per- 
fe&t {tate of health: yet, for daily ufe, it cannot be re- 
commended. It dowbtlefs occafions a “gentle {timulus, 
and roufes the mind for a fhort time; hence it is. perhaps 
the beft and fafeft refrefhment after violent heat and fa-. 
- tigue of the body ; hence, as the means of increafing 

perfpiration, tea is. an ufeful beverage to travellers in 
cold weather, when infenfible perfpiration is liable to be 
checked. ; 

Hypochondriac and hyfteric people, however, are 
much deceived in the efficacy of tea, as a diluent drink; 
for all the evils arifing from relaxation, a weak ‘ftomach: 
and flatulency, under which fuch perfons ufually labour, 
are, by the habit of drinking tea, increafed to the moft 
alarming degree. The cold ftomach, which they pro- 
pole to warm by it, isa mere phantom ofthe brain; for 
this fenfation of cold is nothing but relaxation, Which 
inftead of being removed by 4ot liquors, is increafed by 
every repetition of them. 

It would: be a great proof of patriotic {pirit in’ this 
country, if the ufe of this exotic drug were either alto. 
gether abandoned, or, at Icaft, fupplied by fome indi- 
genous plants of equal flavour, and fuperior falubrity. 


fl 
= 


"Fhe Chinefe have good reafon to fmile at our depencaiols 


tafte, when they are informed, that we actually poffels 


an immenfe variety of the moft valuable aromatic plants, . / 


much better calculated by Nature to invigorate our fto- 
mhachs, and to revive our fpirits, than tea, which we pur- 


chafe from them at 2 great expence, Thele fentiments 
5 may 
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| Ynay be ungrateful to tea-dealers, of Eaft-India mer- 
chants, but every honeft truth fhould be ei told to. 
an unbiaffed public. . : 

It would undoubtedly Be" more conducive to our 
health, if we could altogether difpenfe with the ufe of . 
warm liquors, at Jeaft when in a healthful ftate: But, 
if this practice muft be indulged in, we ought to-choofe 
the herbs growing in our own meadows and gardens, 
inftead of making ourfelves tributary to diftant nations. 
With this intention, the late Dr. Solander introduced 


his Sanative Tea; not with a view of making it a fecret . 


or quack medicine, under which character it is now fold 
in this country, but of recommending - the ufe of it to 
_thofe individuals who require diluent liquors, and to the 
heavy, fluggifh, and phlegmatic. Dr. Tiffot had. pre- 
vioufly recommended the ftalks of cherries, and the 
leaves of peach and almond trees, to the poor people 
of Switzerland, as fubftitutes for tea; but we poffefs 
a variety of plants infinitely fuperior to thefe’ of which 
I have myfelf occafionally made trial. I fhall divide them 
into three clafles; ‘nathely, 
ift, The ftrong, fpicy, and balfamic plants, fuck as 
balm, peppermint, fage, and the like. | 
-ad, The ftrongly aromatic flowers, among vibich 
thofe of the Rofa pimpinellifolia (or the rofe whofe leaves 
refemble thofe of the Burnet-faxifrage) and the wood- 
roof, or the Afperula odorata, L.., deferve the firft place, 
and far excel.in flavour all the teas imported from China; Ri 
and laftly, 
_ 4d, The mild aromatic leaves and Blofionis of trees 
and fhrubs, for inftance, the blofloms'of the lime tree, | 
and the black thorn, the leaves of the peach and almond 
trees and particularly’the firit tender leaves of the whor- 
tle-berries, or the Vaccinium M yrtillus, L., which ¢an- 
hot be diftinguifhed from real tea, when ae ly 
- gathered, and dried in the fhade. ) 
After having pointed out the beft fubftitutes for Indian 
Tea, I cann at fupprels my earneft with, that even thefe 
Indigenous vegetables may not be abufed by decoéting 
them i in too much water, which, when fwallowed hot, 
6 S 2 mutt 
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muft be detrimental to the ftomach, the lungs, the 
the nerves, and the whole human frame. I cannot bet- 
ter conclude this important article, than by quoting the | 
_ prophetic words of an experienced phyfician.—‘ Tea,” 


- fays he, will induce a ‘total change of conftitution 


in the people of this country. Indeed it has gone a great 
way towards effecting that evil already. A debihty, 
and confequent irritability of fibre, are become fo com- 
mon, that not only women, but even men are affected 
with thera. , That clafs of difeafes, which for want of a 
better name, we call nervous, has made almoft a com- 
plete conqueft of the one fex, and is making haity ftrides 
towards vanquilhing the other.” And Dr. Buchan em- 
phatically concludes: “* Did women know the train of 
difeafes induced by debility, and how difagreable thefe 
difeafes render them to the other fex, they would fhun 
tea as the moft deadly poifon. No man can love a wo- 
man eaten up withvapours, or wafhed down with difeafes 
arifing from relaxation.”’ i 
Coffee is a decoction of the well-known bean ‘or berry. 
of that name, roafted and ground into powder. ‘The 
bitter and aftringent powers of the beans, in fome mea- 
fure, correct the bad properties of warm water; butif 
they be too much roafted, their empyreumatic oil is ex- _ 
pelled, and they acquire an infipid tafte. If, on the 
other hand, they be not fufficiently roafted, this burnt 


oil is not evolved to the furface of the bean, andthe cof. ~ | 


fee acquires a bitter and unpleafant favour. ‘This beve- 


rage is generally confidered as {trengthening to the fto- 


mach. It promotes digeftion, . difpels flatulency, re- 
-moves vertigo and torpor, exhilarates the animal fpirits, 


increafes the circulation of the blood and infenfible per- 


fpiration, attenuates vifcid humours, is diuretic, and fome-. 
times gently aperient. ‘Vhefe properties of Coffee being, 
in a great meafure, confirmed by.experience, juftlymake 
ita valuable medicine, which is eminently qualified to cure 
the moft troublefome head-achs, provided they originate 
from the ftomach. Coffee drunk after dinner promotes 
digeftion; and agues, diarrhceas, and giddinefs, have been 
frequently removed by it. Its fubtle oul fuimulates the fo. oe 

; | Bia: : ro dey a 
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lids, rarefies the blood, and confequently is of peculiar 
fervice to females of a fedentary life, and to thofe who 
fuffer from phlegmatic and,catarrhal difeafes. If drunk 
too {trong, it affects the nerves, and by its penettating 
property often occafions tremor of the hands and fleep- — 
Jeffnefs, but, in fome phlegmatic and indolent individuals, 
it is apt to excite fleep. ve 

If coffee be not ufed merely as a diluent for relaxing 
the fibres, it ought to be made ftrong. - The beft pro- 
portion. is, one ounce of well-roafted and ground coffee 
to one pound or pint of water, which fhould be juft al- 
lowed to boil up: for the longer it is boiled, it lofes the 
more of its volatile and aromatic particles, and confe- 
quently becomes weak and infipid.—As coffee is poflefied 
of excellent antifpafmodic virtues, it is a favourite beve- 
rage with the hypochondriac and the hyfteric; and ac- 
cording to early obfervation, it is alfo the beft and moft 
effectual remedy in fpafmodic afthma. _— 

‘The fteam of boiled coffee has frequently been bene- 
ficial to weak eyes. If drunk in the morning or im- 
mediately after dinner, ofa proper {trength, and not _ 
above one or two {mall cups, it is a wholefome fubfti- 
tute for tea or fpirits, particularly to. perfons in a good 
{tate of health, and to fuch as are. not habitual wine- 
drinkers, or of a very irritable temperament.—Lattly, 
the coffee of the Levant far excels that. imported from 
_ the Weft Indies, which is frequently {teeped in fea-water, 
_ in order to make. it weigh heavier. . This fraudulent 

practice may eafily be detected, by foaking the raw coffee 
/jwater, and;examining: its'talte. «objet, 
_ An immoderate ules however, of this decoétion is pre- 
judicial to the healthy, and deftruétive to the difeafed : 
it debilitates the latter {till more, by caufing great un- _ 
dulations in the blood, tremor of. the limbs, giddinefs, 
and a certain unfupportable timidity. It leads people of 
a fanguine temperament, and particularly females, to 
the long train of all the fafhionable nervous difeafes. It 
frequently occafions a difagreeable eruption in the face, 
and brings on -many troublefome diforders, occafions — 
Be Sidr oie sob Bags 3 ~ bleed. 
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bleedings of the nofe, and Kemetic fpitting of blood, 
“induces frequent hemorrhoids, a hedtic cough, and at 
Aaft confumption and death,—tIf coffee be drunk. after — 
dinner, with a view to promote digeftion, it requires no 
milk to dilute it, and render it weaker: but, if it. ibe 
ufed for breakfalt, fome milk or cream is neceflary, to 
fheath or neutralize the empyreumatic oil it contains, 
which fires the blood, and occafions violent flubhings, 
accompanied with choleric fenfations. 

All the kinds of mock coffee, made of rye, ics, 
peas, dried carrots, beet, the fuccory-root, and, the 
like, have jittle refemblance to it, except what they,a¢- 
quire by their burnt tafte and empyreumatic | oil. | _Ay cof- 
fee made of acorns is much recommended in afthmatic 
and {pafimodic complaints ; but as it contains an uncom- 
mon quantity of oil, which is dangerous and heating to 
the blood, too much circumfpection cannot be employed - 

“in the ule of it, From my own experience, Trecom- 
mend to begin -with adding about one eighth, ‘then! one 
fixth, and. gradually a greater part.of the burnt/atdrtis 
to the coffee, till at length they may be ufed j in ae 
abate : 

Chocolate, besecially: when boiled with milk: Ber eggs, 
iS ‘exceedingly nourithing : but the fpices with which.it jis 
mixed, fuch as cinnamon, cloves, mufk, vanilla,.and 
the like, make’it more: heating and lefs wholefome. 
Vanilla, which ‘we always find in the Spanith Chocolate, 
is an extremely volatile and ‘pun ent aromatic ; even its 

_ flavour is frequently unfupportable to hyfteric and ihypo- 
chondriac perfons ; it oceafions violent head-ach, trem- 
bling, giddinefs, ‘and other’ SOE oS, occurring in thefe 
_‘complaintsThe ‘conimon! chocolate,’ prepared with 
fugar, eggs, milk; and: water, is the moft nutritive and 
wwholefome 5 ‘but ‘a too’ frequent .and immioderate ufe.of — 
it is always frureful, particularly tothe individuals before 
alluded’ to, as’ the "eacao is too fat: and indigeftible to 

‘them, ‘and: ‘creates A a or forced appetite. Cacao, of | 
atfelf, Is lefs. heating and’ folate than if made intoxchooo- — 

‘Yate; but it is Hot 'fo'no ifhing. «The immoderateiufe - 

‘of this oily beverage is apt fo induce a febrile fate in 

| We aie 
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_young people,and to fupply the fedentary with fuperfluous 
nourifhment; whileit frequently brings,on, like coffee, a 
{tate of irritability and uneafinefs. To the corpulent 

and weak. it is improper; and if they be immoderate 
eaters, it induces inflammatory difeafes and apoplexies. 

It alfo difagrees wich perfons much employedin mental . 

-purfuits;; and thofe who imagine that it will fupply their 
iofles, fuftained by-nodturnal debaucheries.of whatever 
kind, will find themfelves difappointed in their hopes : by 

continually drinking chocolate, and ufing other nutritive 
fubftances, they will.indeed, be.ftimulated to new irre- 
gularities, but eventually at the expence of their palfied 
nerves, and their broken frame.—In children threatened 
with a wafting, or tabes dorfalis, as likewife fome kinds 

of confumption in adults, Chocolate, with a dfufficient 
quantity of milk, may be beneficial ; but even in thefe 
cafes a {trong decoction of roafted oatmeal in milk, ‘with 

a {mall addition of checolate, is much better calculated 

fovetietha duress 6010: | hie bie | 

Punch is a: well-known beverage, the compofition of 
which requires. no defcription, as it may-be.made of 
every kind of {pirituous liquor, diluted with water, acid, 
and fugar.. If a:proper quantity of acid be ufed, itis an 
excellent ‘antifeptic, and well ‘calculated to {upply the | 
place of wine, m refifting »putrefaction, efpecially if ,. 
drunk cold with plenty of fugar; it allo promotes perfpi- 
ration ; but, if drunk hot and immoderately, it creates 
acidity inthe dtomach, weakens the nerves, .. and gives 
rife to complaints of the breaft. After a heavy mealit 
is improper, as it may chéck digeftion, and injure the 

Negus is one of the moft innocent and wholefome 

_fpecies of drink, efpecially if Seville oranges be added to 
red port wine, inftead of lemons; and drunk moderately, 
“it, poffeffes confiderable virtues in {trengthening the’ {to- 

mach); -but,;on account of the -volatilé and. heating. oil 

in the orange-peel, negus, if taken in great quantities, is 
~more ftimulant and drying than pure wine.—Perfons | 
troubled with the hemorrhoids, and difeafes of the 

“preaft, fhould not indulge themfelves in this nor the pre- 

ceding fpecies of drink. | ; ahighe ay 

| ashy Pee ce Tecan; 
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I cannot conclude this fection without mentioning vine- 
gar and oil, two fubftances which partly belong to the 
department of drink, and partly to that of fpices. 

Vinegar is, an excellent prefervative of animal fub- 
{tances from putrefaction, efpecially in a warm tempera- 
_ ture; andI cannot but regret that this invaluable liquor 
4s too little ufed in our kitchens, as well as at our tables. 
it promotes digeftion, and is perhaps never communi- 
cated to the blood in its acid ftate: hence it is an erro- 
neous notion, that vinegar is detrimental to the fecre- 
tion and quality of the milk in wet-nurfes. In fome in- 
dividuals, however, it is apt to produce a fudorific effect, 
and even laxity of the bowels, on account of its aftrin- 
gent property; but ufed with moderation, as an article 
of feafoning rather than drink, efpecially in warm weather 
-and with animal food, it is both favoury and wholeiome*. 
But we ought to be careful to obtain good vinegar ; for 
various kinds of it which are made of floes, the huiks of 
nuts, and other {trong aftringents, certainly are perni- 
cious to health. ‘The beft and moft palatable vinegar is 
that obtained from white wines, raifins, and fugar. 
~ Oil is preferable to animal fat, but ought to be frefh, 
mild, and of a fweetifh tafte. It feldom or never agrees 
with weak ftomiachs ; for in them, even in its mildeft {tate, 
it eafily generates a rancid acrimony, extremely inju- 
rious to digeftion. It fhould be eaten with much bread, — 
when ufed in falads or otherwife, as it requires a pow- 
erful and active bile to affimilate it to alimentary matter. — 
Olives and almonds yield the greateft quanity of -oil ;. 
and next to Provence oil, that expreffed from walnuts | 
and chefnuts, is the fweeteft, and eafieft of digeftion, 


Il. Of Spices. 


Spices, of themfelves, are not nourifhing, but are 
ufed merely to improve the tafte and flavour -of fub- 


* Individuals fabject to habitual coftivenefs, or ‘thule who as 
bour under fpafmodic complaints of the bowels, colic, and other 
concomitant fymptoms of flatulency, ought to abftain from the 


ufe of vinegar and all vegetable acids, oh «A { 
:  fances, 
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ftances, to prevent flatulency, and to promote digeftion. 
‘Some fpices, being extremely volatile, and occafioning 
' too ftrong a ftimulus, do more harm than good. As — 
they are apt to heat the blood, to increale perfpiration, 
occafionally to affect the head, and to ftimulate the 
nerves, fpices, in general, fhould be uled only by per- 
fons poflefling a {trong confltitution, or by thofe of a lax 
fibre, and cold phlegmatic habit: but individuals natu- 
rally lean and dry, as well as the choleric and phlegma- 
tic, ought to be {paring and cautious in the ule of heat- 
ing drugs. ‘The moft conducive to health would be the 
indigenous fpices, though fome of the foreign kind have 
now become indifpentfable in our prefent’ mode of 
living. The moft common, and perhaps the moft ufe- 
ful, are: Cokie se 

1. Salt. It corrodes the fibres of plants and animals, » 
diforganizes the connection of parts too firm for the fo- 
lution of: the ftomach, diffolves the glutinous particles, 
and prepares them for béing better digefted. Provifions 
of a tough and vifcid confiftence require much falt ; for 
inflance, beef, mutton, fifh, peas, beans, fat, &c. *— 


~ * There is little danger of ufing too much fale with fre viduals, 
as the only injury arifing from, excefs would be a flight laxity of 
the bowels. — In order to obtain falt as pure as poflible, ‘and free 
from the bitter magnefia, which is the great promoter of putre- 
faction, I take this opportunity of recommending an ingenious 
and fimple procefs lately invented by Lord Dundonald, one of the 
molt zeaious and able cultivators of the ufeful arts; Diffolve as 
much common falt ina given, quantity of. boilig water as it is 
capable of containing in folution. . ‘lake another quantity of fale 
not larger than the former, and put it intoa glafs funnel, or fimi- 
lar vefiel made of wood or earthen-ware, which ought to be lined 
with coarfe thick linen cloth. While the ftrong brine is-hot, pour 
it over the dry falt, of which it will not diflolve 2 particle, but 
merely wath away the magnefia and other impurities adhering to 
its furface; and by repeating this affufion feveral times, the wafh- 
ed falt will become tolerably pure. The whole of this procefs de- 
' pends on the principle, that water can diflolve only a certain ° 
quantity of falt, and that the magnefia may be wafhed away by 
fuch a fuperfaturated folution, while the falt to which it adheres 
remains infoluble. Salt thus purified- will doubtlefs be more 
wholefome, and more effectual for all the purpofes of falting and 
pickling provifions: as the magnefia contained in the common fale 
renders double, perhaps triple the quantity neceflary, which would 
be required, were itin a pure flate, or deprived of the magnefia. 


Hence 
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Hence falt beef and herrings agree fo well with: vege- 
tables, becaufe the abundance of falt ip the former fea- 
fons the latter. But too copious a ule of faited provi- 
fions is extremely prejudicial; they weaken the folids, 
the blood becomes thin, acrid, and difpofed. to putref- 
cency; and hence arife feurvy-in all its ftages, eruptions: 
of the kin, confumptions, and other difeates. 

a. Sugar is at prefent-one of the firlt neceflaries of 
life. It is an unfounded conje&ture, that fugar renders 
the blood thick or vifcid; onthe contrary, itis poffeffed 
of diluent and attenuating properties. But the mmode- 
rate ufe of fugar, efpecially the moift and coarfe fort, 
may ina confiderable degree prévent digeftion, by con- 
fuming the oleaginous part of our fluids, impeding the. 
affimilation of food, and generating mucus and-acidity 
- in the alimentary canal. - | nips ts 
_. It has frequently been afferted, that fugar injures the 

teeth ; this, however, 1s not ftrictly true; for it is only 
by its vitiating the ftomach, and generating impure blood, 
that the teeth become fympathetically aifected. Hence 
perfous of weak digeftion, thofe with debilitated nerves, . 
the hypochondriac, hyfteric women, and efpecially chil- 
dren fubje& to complaints arifing from worms, ought 
to ufe this luxurious fubftance fparingly, and only occa- 
fionally. If moderately ufed, it promotes digeftion, 
being a gently folvent and ftimulating falt. .But, where. 
_ people take it without moderation, fugar may prevent 
digeftion, not on account of its fub{tance, but by ob- 
ftrudting the affnmilation of food, fo that it produces 
flimy and acid matter in the alimentary canal. The acid 
which fugar contains: renders it an excellent remedy . 
again{t putrefcence. ‘The fineft fort of fugar being free 
of all impurities, is the beft and moft wholefome. Yet 
in fore.throats. and .other.catarrhal affections, I would ~ 
prefer fugar-candy,: or moderately fine loaf-fugar, to 
_ that which is double refined, on account of fome particles 
of lime and clay, neceflarily remaining in the latter, from 
-the manner in which it is prepared.—-Other {weet fub-— 
ftances, fuch as honey, carinot altogether fupply the place 
' of fugar, as they are not poffefled of the fame Pages ; 
| vr | 3 ore “i 
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but many fuccefsful experiments have lately been made 


‘with the American maple-tree, (Acer faccharinus) which 


afford great hopes that we may obtain this valuable and 
indifpenfable article, in future times, from that quarter 
of the globe, in fufficient quantities, and at a reafonable 
price, when the moft flagitious of all trades, that in hu- 
man flefh, fhall have been entirely abolifhed*.) 
3. Honey, like fugar, contains an acid, but a greater 
proportion of inflammable particles ; it eafily ferments, 


and therefore produces flatulency. In fome particular” 


habits it is apt to occafion gripes and loofenefs: as a 
medicine, it is ufeful to the afthmatic, to promote the 
expectoration of tough phlegm ; and fo far it is a pro- 
per detergent.and aperient. But as a part of diet, when 


immoderately ufed, itis hurtful to weak flomachs, and © 


ought to be avoided by people who are troubled with a 
fuperabundance of bile, and whofe humours incline to 
to, putrefaction. | ht : 

..) 4. Lhe different {pecies of Pepper, being very heating 
and ftimulating, fhould be ufed with precaution. Yet 
4ts peculiar warming and ftomachic virtues make-it an 
excellent fpicesand, proper to be ufed with fat, tough,and 
Jmoked meat, with flatulent vegetables, with cucumbers 


aad melons, aswell.as with fish and other fubftances, | 


difficult of digeftion.| Pepperought, for thefe purpofes, 
ito:becoarfély ground: If taken in whole grains, itim- 
parts tothe ftomachionly'a {mall part of its virtues, and 
gannot be reduced, in digeftion. »In this form it isan old 
and effectual domeftic remedy of the Germans, again{t 
-vifdidity in theftomach, flatulency, weak digeftion, and 
confequent giddinefs. For thefe purpofes, from fix to 
ten pepper-grains fhould, be fwallowed in the morning, 
“onan empty ftomach. Yet T'would not advife this prac- 
“tice tobe followed, except to fomé very vitiated fto- 


‘machs, which have been accuftomed to fpices and fpiri. 


tuous liquors, and with whom the pepper may ferve as 
PZ fubicute for drams, ae 


eens 


strate} 


rant ot? MPR Woot Dat cere ify aon hie. 
* I muf on this occafion refer the reader to the account T shave. 


given of the beet- root, (.p. 366.) which promifes to become an in- 
. yaluable, plentiful, and permanent fubititute for fugar. | 


‘ C; ubebs, 
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3. Cubebs, Cardamoms; Vanilla, and Cloves, are hot, 
pungent, and confequently improper for daily ufe.— 
Cubebs are much inferior in pungency to pepper.—Car- 
damoms are a warm and grateful aromatic ; they do not, 
like thofe of the pepper kind, immoderately heat and 
inflame the bowels; hence they certamly déferve the 
preference for common ufe.—Vanilla* is warming, re- 
folvent, ftrengthening to the ftomach, and a remedy for 
flatulency. In chocolate, it affifts the digeftion of the 
oily fubftance of the cacao. . 

Cloves are hot and ftimulant aromatics, but were for- 
merly feldom ‘obtained genuine in this country, as the | 
Dutch frequently, mixed them with other cloves, pre- 
viouflly deprived of their eflential oil, by diftillation.—_ 
Mace and Nutmeg are lefs heating and therefore preferable 
for common ufe; but the former is ftill more fo than 
the latter, which is fuppofed to poffefs an aftringent vir- 
tue, and is employed with that intention in diarrhoeas 
and dyfenteries.—Crnnamon is. undoubtedly the moft. de- 
licate fpice, but is feldom obtained pure from the mer- 
cenary Dutch, who were accuftomed to fend us more 
cada than real cinnamon. The Ca/ia bark, though re-. 
fembling that of cinnamon in tafte;’ is much lefs heating, 
and certainly more beneficial for common ufe than cin- 
namon, which is better calculated to anfwer medicinal 
purpofes. The bark of caffia is thicker and coarfer ; it 
breaks fhort and fmooth, while the cinnamon breaks 
‘fibrous and in fplinters.—Pimento, or Jamaica pepper, 
refembles in its f{mell a mixture of cinnamon, cloves, 
and nutmeg, whence it, has received the name of all-/pice; 


* Vanilla is the pod of the Epidendren, LL. growing in Cayenne | 
and fome parts of Spanifh America. The largeft pods are fome- 
times fix inches long, narrow and almoft triangular, foft, oleagi-. 
“nous, externally of the appearance of leather, and internally filled 
.with a dark brown pulp, in which we find a great number of fmall 

black.or brownifh red and fhining feeds. 'Thefe have a pungent 
aromatic and oily talte, and a ftrongly balfamic odour, much re- — 
fembling that of the Peruvian balfam. A yery {mall proportion 
of thefe feeds, for inftance, a grain to an ounce, is fufficient to ime 
part to Chocolate the very agreeable flavour which we generally 
-meet with in that imported from Spain andMilan* * . 
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it is milder than the Eaft-India pepper and is an ufeful 
addition to broths and ftewed difhes, when ufed, as it 
ought to be, in whole grains.—Ginger is one of the moft 
agreeable and wholefome f{pices, efpecially boiled whole 
in beer, and drunk by people moving in the open air, 
and. in cold weather. But this fpice as employed by 
the bakers for gingerbread, does a great deal of mif- 
chief, efpecially to the ftomachs of children; though it 
may occafionally be ferviceable to travellers, early in the 
morning, and on an empty ftomach *. ; 
The indigenous, fpicy, and balfamic herbs, fuch 
parfley, marjoram, thyme, fage, andthe like, cannot be 
too much recommemded for culinary ufe, efpecially in 
broths; as they are well calculated, by their aromatic 
virtues, to affift the digeftion of many {trong articles of 
food, which daily cover our tables ;. and thele excellent 
herbs are not liable to the adulterations with which 
moft of the foreign {pices are vitiated. ; 
6. Among all the native {pices, there is none, in m 
opinion, which excels, in medicinal virtues, the common 
Carraway. ‘Vhe feeds of this plant are the mildeft and 
moft ufeful carminative we poflefs.. To people of a 
weak digeftion, troubled with flatulency and colics, they 
afford the moft certain relief, if ufed in fufficient quan. 
tity ; for inftance a table-fpoonful at a time, early in the 
morning, and one hour before a meal: or {till better, 
if thefe feeds are plentifully ufed in bread, and among: 
cooked victuals. Yet here I muft caution thofe of a hot 
and bilious temperament, as likewife individuals liable 
to obftructions and habitual coftivenefs, not to ufe thefe 
feeds indifcriminately and without confulting a profef- 
fional man. ae ant 
Carraway-feeds, finely pounded, with a fmall pro- 
portion of ginger and falt, fpread upon bread and butter, 
and eaten every day, efpecially early in the morning, 


® Tf the bakers knew what the fubftance is, with which they gild 
the outfide of ginger bread, to entice chifdren to eat it, I venture 
to hope they would defit from fo pernicious a prattice. This 
gold leaf, or Dutch gold, is a@ually manufactured of brafs or 
copper, one of the moft virulent metallic poifons. Be 
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and. at: night before going to bed, are fuccefsfully ufed 


in Germany as a domeftic remedy againft hyfterics, and 


will doubtlefs effectually cure the difeafe, provided it 
does not arife from improper diet, obftructions of the 
inteftines and other veffels, paffion, bile, acrid humours, 
- and the like; im all which cafes the carraway and gin- 
ger will certainly do more harm than good; as each of 
thefe caufes muft be removed by the appofite medns. 
If, however, carraway be kept mn a pounded ffate, 

for the purpofe of overcoming the difpofition to flatu- 
- Jency and indigeftion, it foon turns rancid, and may 
prove hurtful, on account of the {trong oil it contains.— 
The plant of carraway is one of the early {pring-herbs, 
and makes an excellent addition to falads. The feeds, 
when diftilled with ardent fpirits, yield a very heating 
and pernicious oil, which renders fuch fpirits ftill more 
detrimental to health, than when they are in a pure 


a {tate. . 
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CLASSIFICATION 


Of the various Species of Food, Drink, and Spices, 
according to their particular Salubrity, 
sian I, FOOD.. 
Divifion Firft. 
_ Alimentary fubfhances containing wholefome fluids. 
. CLASS I. Articles affording ftrong.nutriment. 
Orper I. Vegeto-farinaceous fubitances. 
~ Genus i. With foft juicy fibres. ; : 
- op. Such as contain a faccharine matter ; as the’ 
_-Skirret or fugar-root ( Sium Sifarum, Linn.), 
the common carrot, beet, and polypody- 
root ( Polypodium vulgare, Li), | 
. 2. Sweetifh fubjiances affording a tender farina or 
meal; asthe parfnip, the turnip-rooted cab 
bage (Napobrajica), the colewort (caulis 
edie | rapicius), 
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rapicius ), viper’s grafs (Scorzonera, L.), the 
goat’s-beard, or falfafy (Tragopogon pra- 

tenfe, L..), the Solomon’s feal ( Convallaria 
polygonatum, L.), parfley root, ane, 

- turnips, and potatoes. 

Genus it. Subftances affording pe or thofe of a 
| vifcous, earthy confiftence ; viz. every f{pe- 

cies of grain, as wheat, rye, barley, oats, 
buck-wheat, millet, ae or India corn, 


the chickling-vetch ( Lathyrus Sra 


L.), and the like. 
-OrveER Il. Gelatinous animal fubftances. 
Genus 1 i. Of a foft and juicy mufcular fubftance 3 vize 
veal, lamb, young beef, mutton, pork, 
| venifor, tirele,: hare, rabies: badgers, 
domeftic fowls, pheafants, partridges, the 
- greater number of land-fowl, oyfters, {mall 
ue lobfters, and tirefh eggs. 
Genus it. Of a bard and tough confiftence; viz. all 
the animals before mentioned, when old ; 
‘as well as the buftard, the farling, the 
- woodpecker, the fparrow, the goofe, the 
duck, the lapwing, mufcles, {nails, crabs, 
hard Bolied egos, &c. 
-Oxnver HE. Fat or butyro-oleag cinous fubflances. 
Genus i. Of the fweet kind; viz.’ cacao, fweet al- 
monds, walnuts, hazle-nuts, water-caltrops, 
chefnuts, beech-nuts, cafhew-nuts ( Ana- 


cardia), piltachio-nuts, wild pine-apples.. 


( Karatas ), milk, and freth cheefe. 
Genus ii. Of the bitterifb and tart kind; viz. bit- 
: ter almonds, acorns, all the feeds of fruit, 
and olives.’ : 


CLASS If. Slightly nutrimental unaniees 


"ORDER I, Thofe of a vifcous and watery conf§ftence, 


or the vegetable | mucilage of which is di- 
luted with. much water. 


Genus i, Of a fweet iafte'; viz. melons, arid fevéral 


fpecies of pears and apples, {weet citrons, - 
lemons, oranges, figs, ‘mulberries, rafp- . 


s berries,’ {weet grapes, cherries, and plums, 
_ Juyube-berries, ia &c,. 


Genus 


\ 


\ 
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Genus ii. Of a fweetifh tafte; viz. green peas and 
beans, white cabbage, cauliflower, fpinach, 
orach, blite, or ftraw-berry. fpinnach cu- 
cumbers and gourds. 

Genus ii. Of a compound fweet and bitter tafte; viz. 
the fuccory, the rampion ¢ Phyteuma, L.), 
the borage, the faw-wort (Serratula, L.), 
the young fhoots of hops, the fow-thiftle, 
(Sonchus, L.), the hedge-muftard, arti- 
chokes, capers, the brook-lime, canine: 


and lettuce. 

Genus iv. Of a mildly fweetifh and fpicy tafte; viz. 
celery, angelica, {hepherd’s needle (Scandix 
cerefolium, L.), fennel, and the common 
balm. (Meliffa officinalis, Fay 

Genus v. Of an acrid tate; viz. radifhes, turnip- 
radifhes, horfe-radifhes, tarragon (Artemi- 
fia Dracunculus, L.), {curvy-grafs, and rue. 

Genus vi. Of anacid tafte; viz. forrel (Rumex ace- 
tofa, L.), purflane (Portulaca, L.), four 
citrons, lemons, limes, cherries, plums, &c. 

Genus vii. Of a vinous quality; viz. all fweet ap- 
ples, particularly rennets, apples of Bor-. 
{torf, and fome few varieties from Ame- 
rica; the pme apple (Azanas_), the honey 
or paradife-apple, fhaddocks or fina-apples, 
bramble-berries, {iraw-berries, . whortle- 
berries, goofberries, currants, grapes, apri- 
cots, peaches, and nectarines. 

Genus vii. Of a tart and ajftringent tafte; viz. all 
the wild-growing apples and pears, quinces, 
cran-berries, red whorile-berries, bar-ber- 
ries, the green fummer and winter pears, 
four apples, medlars, the fruit of the dog- 
rofe or hip-tree, and of the fervice-tree, 

floes, or the fruit of the black-thorn, and 
the green Brafilian plums. 
Oxper IL. Thofe of a gelatinous watery confijtence. 
- ‘To this order ‘belong all the various {pecies 


pee 


Divifion 
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-# : 
Divifion Second. 


Hlimentary fubftances containing unwholefome fis 

ORDER I. Thofe of an acrid nature. 

1. Coarfely vifcous and faline fubftances 5 viz. all 
falted and fmoked animal food, both of 
quadrupeds and fifh. 

2. Putrefcent or eafily putrefcible fuubftances ; 5 Viz. 
the ram, the he-goat, the bull, the otter, 
Grater fowl, the blood of abinalss roafted 
eggs, tainted eggs, and laftly all the flefh of 
wild and tame animals kept too long, to 
make it more tender and favoury. 

3. Subjtances of a furry and leathery appearance, 
or [uch as difcover a fufpicious acrimony ; 
viz. truffles, morels, and all kinds of muth- 
rooms. — 

Orver Il. Thofe of grofs fluids, oF a coarfe earthy 
tonfitence ; namely, the various leguminous 
feeds, fuch as dried peas, beans, lentils, 
and the like. | 


Il. DRINK. AL Ih 
(A) Watery Liquors. 
1. Simple or uncompounded; namely, all kinds of com: 
mon water. 

Il. Mucous-watery-/pirituous. 
3, All fermented liquors known by the name “of 

beer orale. - 
4. Spicy-ba lfamic liquids : fuch as the vernal fap 
e of the birch and maple, as well as the arti- 
ficial preparations of tea, coffee, and choco- 

| late. 
3: Sweetly-acidulated ; namely, Biichade, ore 
Beat, dint Jay, cyder, perry, &c. 


a ( B) Spirituoue 
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(B) Spirituous bbayore® ” 


I. Difilked : namely all kinds. of ardent fpirits, sei * 
whatever grain or vegetable dubltange Hey may be — 
extracted. 

7), ilar sty All kinds of Wine. 7 

| . Sweet wines ; thole of Hungary, Spain qe | 
Greece, and the ; Cape; as likewife ail. 
“wines made of currants, raifins, &c. 

2. Slightly. acidulated wines; among which 
Champaign, Rhenith wine or old Hock, 
and that of the Mofelle, are the principal. 

9 Acid and tart wines. to which chiefly belong 
the wines of Franconia and Saxony. 

4. The acidulated fweet wines; fuch are moft of 
the French wines,’ and par ticularly Lloret 
and, laftly, 

&..\Lhe oarp and aftringent wines; the chiek of 
which are the wines of gaa and Bur- 
BnUey- . | 


Phage) CULT ABPRORE ct accu : 


1. Of the “Fivebd kind ; hich as fugar, ae 
manna, and the in{piffated fap of the a 
and beech-trees. . 
2. Of the acid kind ; namely; the juice of citron, 
lemons, unripe grapes, &c. 
3. Of the faline kmd; namely, common. falt, 
whether obtained in a folid form, as =A te 
- falt, or from the evaporation of the fea and 
| falt-fprings. Laftly,; 

4. OF the pungent and balfamic kind; fuch as 
garlic, fhalot, . enions, ah Sih nutmeg, 
mace, pepper, pimento, -cubebs, vanilla, 

_-~eardamoms, bay-berries, juniper-berries, 


an ginger, calamus, cloves, cinnamon, faffron, 


carraway, coriander, ‘fennel, parfley, dill, - 
fage, marjoram, thyme, penny-royal, mug- 


wort, hyflop, pence! and rue... 
CHAP. 
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Of Exercise and Rest; their. occaft rad anes 
and difadvantages sublaineds their manner and limits 
afcertained ; together wae direclions for the regulation 


of both: 


OTION, or bodily se leas is neceflary to the . 


prefervation of health, which is promoted, while’ 


the Reuhds of moderation are not exceeded. Too Fio- | 


lent exercife, or a total want of it, are attended with 

equal difadvantages. Much alfo depends on the kind 

of motion, and the various poltures of the body. |. 
The effential advantages of exercife are the following; 


bodily ftrength is increafed; the’ circulation of the ’ 
blood and all other fluids promoted ; ‘the neceflary fe.” 


eretions and excretions are duly performed ; the whole. 


mafs of the blood is cleared and refined, fo that it can- 


not ftagnate in the minuteft capillary vaffels ; and if any” 


obftruétion fhould begin to take place, it will thus be ef- .' 


fectually removed. 

_ hat exercife is enjoined by Nature, we may. learn 
from the whole ftructure of the human body, the num- 
ber “of mufcles formed for motion, and the mechanifm 
in the circulation of the blood itfelt. There are, indeed, 
no healthier people than thofe who take-ftrong daily ex- 
ercife. Man in a ftate of health is inf{tinGtively excited 


to mufcular exertion; and children’ that are perfeétly _ 


healthy, are conftantly running about, andi in almolt un- 
interrupted motion. 
But if exercife, either by its violence or’ duration: 


exceed the proper limits, it naturally quickéns both re- 


{piration and the circulation of the blood, which may oc- 
cafion the burfting of fmall blood-veffels, mifcarriages, 
inflammations and colle€tions of blood towards certain 
parts of the body, fuch as the heart and thebrain. The 
Ed acrimony of the fluids is ures more Leste 
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the fat is difflolved; and inflammatory fevers, he- 
morrhages, and palfies, may be the confequence. 

Violent exercife is particularly hurtful to perfons unac- 
cuftomed to it, or who have committed excefles in drink- 
ing, and, what is {till worfe, in eating more than is 
- neceflary : and thofe whofe bodies have not been fuf- 
ficiently nourifhed by food and drink, wed alfo be im- 
jured by too much exercife, — 

The fudden tranfition from a ftate of anh to vigilant 
action, is likewife hurtful, and full more ai in hot than 
in cold weather. After {trong emotions of the mind, every 
fpecies of bodily exercife ought to be avoided, till mental | 
tranquillity return after bodily repofe; and we ought to. 
guard again{t the effects of cold, as it may prove €X< 
tremely prejudicial in fuch a fate. 


% 


e nat SESE ETE 2 . an = 


With refpect to the manner of taking bvereile, three 
principal points are to be attended to: 

1. As to the hind of exercife,—the various {pecies of 
which may be aptly divided into adfive and kA 2VE. 
The active are of a very diverfified nature; walk ing 
running, leaping, /% wimming, riding, fencing, the military 
exercife, different forts ot atbletie games, as well as every 
ther kind that requires mufcular exertion. Paffive ex- 
ercife comprifes riding in a carriage, failing, friction, 
Pinging, &c. 

"The more attive fpecies of joebar are beneficial to 
youth, tothofe of a middle age, to the robuft in general, 
and. particularly to the corpulent, the plethoric, and 
thofe whofe evacuations are not in due proportion to. 
their fupplies. The paflive kinds of exercife on the con- 
trary, are better fuited to infants, to old, dry, and 
emaciated perions, to the delicate and debilitated, and 
efpecially the afthmatic and confumptive. ae 

2. As to the time in which exercile is moft proper— ; 
this depends on fo great a variety of concurrent circum= 
ftances, that the rules by which it may be regulated, 
cannot be univerfal, and muft therefore be. colleeeee 
from the preceding obfervations on the properties oe aa o 

ty ects 
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Feéts of Air, Food, Drink, °&c.—Other Pepa. 
Sock: as relate to the greater or lefs degree o fatigue ate 
tending the different {pecies of exercife, and its utility, 
in certain ftates of the mind and body, muft determine 
the time, as well as } 

3. The duration of it ;—for it is Uifies fll 3 to 
lay down pofitive rules, how long every individual, in every 
particular fituation, may continue a certain {pecies ‘of exer- 
— eife, fo as to aorae advantage. ‘Thiefe rules, as far as the 

can be eftablifhed, may be collected from the fubfequent 
remarks, and then applied to the various .kinds of .ex- 
ercife, by which we may be benefited in different alge 
and fituations. 

It. is neceflary firft to. -obfer Ves ‘that any kind.of exer- 
cife which we are accuftomed to take, with a view to 
ftrengthen the body, is far preferable to an unufual one, 
which may be attended with a contrary effedt.—We 
ought always to begin gently, and to finith gradually, 
never abruptly.—-Exercife in the open air has great ad- 

vantages over that in houfes and clole apartments.—Be- 
ides, ftrong bodily exertions, fuch-as dancing, fencing, 
turning, and the like, if prattiled i in fmall and confined. 
places, on account of the increafed perfpiration, foon vi- 
tiate the air, and render it unfit for breathing. 

If we take exercife for the fake of health, we ought 
to employ ourfelyes during the time with fome agreeable 
object, and not perform any labour, nor ferioufly occu- 
py the mind. Hence certain kinds of exercife cannot be 
unconditionally. recommended to every individual, as 
conducive to health ; though they thould of themfelves 
be proper, and in other refpects agree with the conftitu- 
tion. He who forces himuelf to take any exercife, or 
performs it with reluctance, will thence receive more in~ 
jury than benefit; motions or tafks, therefore, which 
we impofe upon ouffelves, as recreations after work, or 
after fitting and long fludy, ought to be ftritly relaxa- 
tions, not toilfome exertions. } ) 

Perfons of an active habit find a {pecies ‘of relaxation, 
and even fatisfattion, in a change of their purfuits, and 
pardoulani i the tranfition from hard and difficult, to 

| ‘K 3 oe) more 
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“yaore pleafant and eafy avocations. To fach Mnakvidivaly® 
‘any exercife’ is frequently of great advantage, efpecially. 


af it'anfwer,or appear to them to be conducive to any 


“ufeful pur pol . “Yo one who has habituated himfelf to — 


graye an d ferious purluits, it thould not be recommended 
to join in an nufements that require bodily exertion,’ and 
‘are attended with diffatistation and irkfomenels ; for his 


health will not be improved by an exercile, at once un- | 


—ufual aid unpleafant. 

To continue exercife until a profufe per ralbap or 
‘great laflitude take place, cannot be wholefome. <In os 
forenoon, when the ftomach is empty, or, at leaft, no 
too wine diftended, mufcular motion is moft a series 
and healthful ; it fren ethens digeftion, and heats the 
body lefs than after a full meal. A good appetite after 
it) is ‘a proof that it has not been carried to excels.” But 
4t isnot advifable to take violent exercife immediately be- 
fore a meal; as this might occafion a ‘deficiency of thofe 
humours, which are neceflary to promote digeftion.. If 


‘we fit down to a fubftantial dinner or fupper, immedi. 


ately after a fatiguing walk, when the blood is heated, 
and the body in a fate of bet{piration, the worft confe. 
quences:may enfue, efpecially if we begin’ with the moft 
coolin 1g dithes, or with falad, or a glafs of cold drink. ° 
Exercile is likewife Hitt directly after meals ; 
fince it ob{truéts digettion, and propels thofe fluids tad 
much to the furface of the body, which are defigned for 


the ftomach, to promote the folution of food, and with-- 
out which many crude and undigefted particles are forced . 
_to enter and to mix with the blood. The old precept 


of the Salernitan, 8 School, *© Poft cenam frabis; feu paffus 
milie meabis,’ (i.e. after fupper ftand, or walk a mile ) 
is as frivolous as it is abfurd; for experience fufficiently 
informs us, that moft perfons, particularly the nervous 


and irritable, are liable to the heartburn, eructations, _ 


and even vomiting, when they are obliged to move about 
or to take any exereife, immediately after meals.» ‘The 


~ 


v 


inftinct of the’ lower animals alfo contradiéts this rule; . 


f becaufe the wildeft: creatures are tac hined to aye after 
food, 
Perfons 
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‘Perfons who are under the neceflity of moving imme- 
diately after their meals, or who have no other time for 
walking, muft cautioufly endeavour to overcome thefe 
inconveniences by cuftom, and a more rigid temperance: 
they fhould firft take the moft gentle kind of exercife, 
and gradually increafe it ; and, as the late hours of din- 
.ing, now fo generally m fathion, have in'a manner abo- — 
lifhed heavy fuppers, a moderate walk after a flight even- 
ing’s repaft, cannot be injurious. But at all events, fa- 
tiguing exercife, after a full meal, fhould be delayed till 
the ftomach has digefted and. affimilated the food, which 
generally takes place in the third or fourth hour after 
eating. —Uhe moft proper occupations, after dinner, are 
fuch as can be performed with facility, or without intenfe 

eflection, er great bodily exertions; and {uch as afford 
a kind of amuiement. 

Walking, the moft falutary and natural exercife, is in 
the power of every body; and we can adapt its degree 
and duration to the various -circumitances of health. 
By this exercife the appetite and perfpiration are pro- 
moted; the body is keptin a proper temperament 5 the | 
‘mind'is enlivened ; the motion of the lungs is facilitated ; 
and the rigidity and corftraction of the legs, arifing front 
too much fitting, is relieved. The moft obftinate dif-’ 
eafes, and the moit troublefome hyfteric and hypochon- 

riacal complaints, have been i a cured. ‘by per- 
feverance in walking. 

The moft proper walk for. healehi/% in an agreeable 
country, in a healthy, pure, dry air, amid{t focial and 
cheerful converfations in a mild fun- fhiny day, whether 
in fpring, autumn, or winter 5 im the funimer mornings 
and afternoons, but by no means in the oppreflive heat 
of the fun. ‘To walk in town, though it gives exercife, 
is lefs conducive to health; becaufe the atmofphere is 
generally filled with ai pip arifing from impure exhala- 
tions. . 
Thofe who are not hardened againft the viciffitudes _ 
of the weather, muft avoid not only hail and rain, but 
alfo the cold mornings and evenings, and ought, in 
Fough and moit old weather, rather to take exercile 
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within the houfe, roe the admiffion of frefh air. Bre. 
lent wind fhould alfo be avoided ;. and if we are obliged 
to face it, we ought not to walk too faft, particularly 
in winter, when the fmall pores of the {lin are com 
prefled by the air. 
In walking, the proper choice of Sie is a matter. of 
much importance, Marfhy and damp fields fhould be 
avoided; and in autumn, when the foliage is decaying, 
it is not advifable to choofe woods, groves, and damp 
meadows, for our pleafure walks. In fummer, on the 
contrary, a walk in the forefts or meadows is both agree- 
able and healthful. Hills and elevated fituations deferve 
particularly to be’ vifited, not only on account of the 
purer air we breathe, but becaufe we enjoy a FEY of: 
exercife, in afcending and defcending. 
The inhabitants of towns require longer walks for the 
prefervation of their health than country-people. The 
fatter even with lefs exercife, derive vigour of body and 
ferenity of mind, from a purer air, and more fimple 
manners, Regular and. daily walking cannot be too 
much recommended to the citizen, who in the prefent 
age is fo much harafled with nervous and hypochondri- 
acal complaints ; but, though this be an ufeful and ex- 
cellent {pecies of exercife, yet fome rules ought to be 
oblerved, if we expect to derive from it the withed-for 
das ch 
- We fhould contrive to procure ‘as much. recrea. 
eo ‘after {erious occupations, as is poffible and confiftent 
with our fituation in hfe. 
2. To read during a walk, whether the fubje@ be of 
a grave or amufing nature, is a cuftom improper in, 
itfelf, and detrimental to the eyes, befides the danger it 
“occafions of falling : this practice not only deprives a 
perion of the principal advantages of a walk, but people 
eafily accuftom themfelves to an unfafe and ungraceful 
manner of carrying the body... It is attended with the 
worft confequences to the eyes, becaufe the focus is 
continually thifted, and the retina Is thus eneehyi ae fas 
tigued, | 


~N 
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3. We fhould not frequent the fame, per haps often a 
dull and unvaried path, though moft convenient, It is. 
better to change the walk occafionally, and gradually to 
extend the diffance. The moft agreeable profpeéts 
fhould be chofen for variety ; ; otherwife the perpetually 
uniform walk will excite melancholy and unpleafant fen- 
fations, as much as the clofet or, the ftudy. . 

4. We ought to accuftom ourfelves to a fteady and 
regular, but not a quick pace. 

5. An agreeable companion contributes much to fe- 
_renity of mind : but let us rather go alone, than in dull 
or frivolous company, if we at all poffefs the art of pro- 
fiting by folitude. 

6. Inthe choice of our companions, we fhould at- 
tend not only to congeniality of character and tafte, but. 
fhould alfo, in this éxercife, affociate with thofe whofe 
pace accords with ours ; for, if the heavy and corpuilent 
man make a lean and light-footed perfon the companion 
of his walks, he will remain behind; or be overheated 
and fatigued, if he endeavour to keep pace with his 
vee who muft likewife fuifer from the conftraint of 

flower motion, 

7. Some people cannot {peak or converfe in walking, 
without frequent {ftops, and thus make little progrefs. 

rom, this fingularity, they are generally much fatigued — 
at their return, without having reaped any benefit from 
Shere Emer cies |. 

Running not only fhakes the body with greater vio- | 
lence than walking, but it heats the head and face, and 
too much acceler ates the circulation of the fluids. Soon 
after a meal, it prevents digeftion, mixes the pure fluids 
with the impure, and obftruéts the fecretion of humours. 
Tf long continued, it is hurtful to every one, particularly 
to perions unaccuitomed to it, to the plethoric, ,to thofe 
fubje&t to hemorrhages, gravelly complaints and. fre- 
quent nervous head-ach, and to the fedentary, and ftu- 
dious. —'To run up a hill, too much fatigues and {trains 
the mufcles; and to run againft the wind, produces 
giddinefs i in the moft robuft, and makes them liable to 
various accidents, that may be attended with danger. 

ine. 
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Daneing, under proper “Iiinitationg, 't is an Wintinbie 
exercife, efpecially in winter, when the heavy atmof- 
phere, much inaCivity and fitting, render the. blood 


thick, and difpofe perions to hypochondriafis. » “Mode- 


rate dances have every advantage of a gentle exercife, be-~ 
fides the beneficial effects produced on the mind by cheer- 
ful company and mufic. On the other hand, the more 
‘violent dances may be, and fr equently are, attended 
‘with pernicious effects. The exertion of fo many muf- 
cles, andthe quick infpiration of a warm atmofphere in 


a crowded aflembly, impel the blood to circulate with a 


rapidity, equal to that in the hot ftage of a fever; and 
propel it to the head and breaft, fo that the veflels fel- 
dom poffefs a fufficient power of refiftance. If we add 
_to this, the effect of heating liquors, of too fudden an 
accefs of the cold air fo eagerly courted, of expofing the 


. face, head, and breaft fy sddenly to its ratpsee' toge- 


ther with the: imprudent ule of cooling drink, and ice 
itfelf, we can no longer be furprifed, “that fpitting of 
Hood confumption of the lut ngs, and inant ay dif. 


orders, are the irequent conied) uences of fuch exceffes, 


i 
‘This violent pecs 
erous to fernales ; 


aM hi 


wilely defigned by Nattire to produce the fame effeat, 


m a more falutary degree, if not wantonly repelled) is 


extremely imprudent. Delicate perfons ought, for their 


own fake, to join only in the fhorter and lefs fatiguing a3 


dances, efpecially in fummer. 


A,dancing-room ought to be cool, but sition a 


mitting currents of air, . and without too much fmoke 
from.candies. It would be advifable for the whole com- 
pany, “after dancing is over, and before they venture 
into the open air, to change their lmen, and afterwards 


to wait a quarter, or half an hour, Bele they return’ 
home. During that, time, they may be refrefhed with’ 


tea, and thus encounter the open air without danger, 


Every dancing- affembly ought to conclude with minuets, _ 
of an Y indifpofed and debilitated body, fuch as. 


the ¢onfuniptive, thofe troubled with ruptures, gra 
| velly 


Ferfons 


* i, : 
; \ 


s af exercile is particularly dan-: 
3 and the ufe’ of fans, in order to 
cool themfelves, and thts check perfpiration, (whicfl is : 


~~ = a ~ we 
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velly and fimilar complaints, fhould not attempt to 
dance. Laftly, this exercife is hurtful to every perfon’ 
in the hot and fultry days of fummer, when Nature 
renders cooling drink in difpenfable, and when we are 
much inclined to perfpire, without any Ly additional induce- 
ment. © , 

Riding in carriages is an exercife the more conducive 
to health, as the gentle jolts tend to refolve ftagnations 
in the inteftines of hy pochondriacs, corptlent™ people, 
convalefcents, and the ‘confumptive. But, uf the mo- 
tion of the carriage be too rapid, ‘it is hurtful, as it not 
only accelerates perfpiration, beiore the matter of it is 
properly prepared, but alfo injures the folid parts, efpes 
cially the kidneys; generates congeftions of the blood | 
towards the head, and confequently head-ach, giddinefs, . 
vomiting, and obitrictone ' If, however, we wilh to 
derive all the good effects from riding ‘In a. carriage, 
the body of it ought not to be too nicely fafpended i m 
ftraps and fprings, nor fhould the motion be too flow, 
_One of the windows, at leaft, Cuan to be kept open,’ 
that the perfpiration and br eath of feveral perfons, inclo- 
fed i in fo narrow a place, oe not too much vitiate the 
air. ’ 

The infirm, who cannot enjoy: the ‘free air, in pid 

weather, fhould take exercife upon rocking-horfes,’ or 
fimilar contrivances, in halls and fpacious apartments, 
while the upper part of the windows is kept open, 
guarding however againft a current of air. — Lattly, 
the furious driving in open carriages, in fultry weather, 
may be indeed pleafant, on account of the a agreeable 
current of air; but it may alfo become dangerous to 
_ perfons fubject to violent perfpiration. 
Leaping, fencing, the fafhionable military exercife, and 
maneuvring with horfes, are violent kinds of f exercife, 
which cannot be recommended to thofe,. who are not in 
a perfe flate of health, or to the corpulent and ple- 
thoric, whofe blood:-vefféls may be fo overftrained as to 
burit by motions, which require ‘the mufcular exertion 
of the whole cael | 


- 


To 
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To thofe who are otherwife healthy, but cannot af- 
ford to take fufficient exercife, either by their particular 
fituation in life, or from want of time, I would recom- 
mend a xew fpecies, which, in its falutary effects on the 
whole body, is equal if not fuperior to any other. It 
fimply confifts in moving the whole body, in the middle 
of a room, (if convenient, with open windows,) and 
let the operator, while he inchnes forward upon his toes, 
raife his arms, and drop them with the alternate motion 
backward on his heels. ‘Thus the whole mufcular fyftem 
will be duly exercifed, without confining the motion to 
ene particular part. This is even preferable to. the 
dumb-bells, which, like every other fpecies of partial 
exercife, if perfevered in, are fo far objectionable, as 
they require the uncommon exertion of certain mufcles, 
while the due and uniform circulation of the blood to 
thofe parts is difturbed, to the detriment of others which: 
are at relt. Rive : 

To perfons who are deprived of the ufe of their 
limbs, and are weak and delicate, the motion of a fedan- 
chair is of great benefit, if it be continued for a fufficient 
time ; for it difpofes the body to.a free perfpiration. Of 
the fame nature is the failing in barges or boats, either 
on lakes or rivers. | a Fait 
_ A much more active kind of bodily motion is produc. 
ed by fhort voyages. Thofe who are unaccuftomed to 
it, generally experience giddinefs of the head, naufea, © 
and vomiting : hence it 1s beneficial to an impure {to- 
mach. To confumptive patients, it frequently is the 
laft refource ; but itis wrong to delay it, till all other re- 
medies have failed. For it is not in the laft flage of - 
confumption, when the lungs are ulcerated, or when an 
wbicefs has. burft in the thorax, and the ichorous matter 
has been communicated to the blood, that we can ex- 
peat any benefit from voyages. The changes of fcene 
and climate, indeed, powerfully ¢o-operate in etteCting 
changes in the human, fyitem; but, if the difeafe has 
preyed too much on the vitals of a patient, or if he is 
ipitting blood, the motion of the velfel mult neceffarily 
prove injurious. On the other hand, the i 
di 13. 7 _ fae 
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the nervous, and particularly the hypochondriac, can- 
not refort to a\better remedy than a fhort voyage. 

_ Riding on Horfeback is, in a certain refpect, an excel- 
lent gymnaitic remedy, by which all the mufcles, from 
the toes to the head, are in reciprocal motion, and 
which manifefts its principal effets on the inteftines of 
the abdomen. It clears the inteftinal canal, promotes 
the evacuation of crude fubftances, ftrengthens the {to- 
mach and bowels, improves digeftion, prevents or re- 
folves incipient obftructions, and facilitates the perfpira- 
tion of the whole body. To the hypochondriac it is an 
ineftimable remedy; but, if the obftru€tions fhould be 
too far advanced, riding ought either not to'be attempted 
at all, or prattifed in as flow a pace as the horfe can 
walk. In fhort it isto be undertaken with the fame 
precaution as failing, in thofe flages of confumption, 
which admit of thefe remedies. | 

Farther, riding is not advifable in cafes of hemorr- 
hoids, ruptures, and gravel. ‘The feeble and relaxed 
ought to begin with a gentle pace, and to increafe it 
gradually ; for a moderate trot is the proper medicinal 
mode of riding. And perfons who expect to derive real 
advantage from riding on horfeback, muft neither trot 
too faft, nor make ufe of a heavy and jolting horfe. 
Such patients as are unaccuftomed to this exercife, par- 
_ticularly hypochondriacs, generally ride with great 

timidity. Their lives are, as it were, in continual dan- 
‘ger; and by the awkward pofture of their bodies on 
horfeback, they are frequently hurt in places acceflible 
to injuries ; — ftitches in the fide, congeftions of blood 
in the head, and violent perfpiration, counterbalance 
every advantage received from their excurfions. Te 
moft of thefe patients, if they can afford it, the riding- 
{chool cannot fail to be extremely ufeful ; for the regu- 
_ kar manner of training the horfes there, their uniform and . 
fteady motion, the attention paid to the proper pofture 
of the rider, by keeping his breaft and abdomen erect, 
and the legs, properly extended, all are circumftances 
very favourable to the patient and convalefcent. ’ But, 
even here, it is the moderate kind of exercife only,:that - 
7 > 2 proates 
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promifes’ real benefit in a medical. fenfe : 3; — continued 
furious driving and hard frosting are maiols extremely 
dangerous. | 

For fimilar reafons, etl on horfeback, as. well as 
- mm carriages, immediately after a meal, is ftill more 

dangerous than walking. The moft proper time for. 
riding is the morning, when the ftomach is empty. It 
fhould, however, not be long continued ; ; one hour, in 
general is quite fufficient ; and in this refpeét riding ‘is. 
preferable to any other exercile, as it can be practtifed 
‘by perfons, whofe bufinefs does not permit them to de- 
vote much of their time to. amufement. 

Swimming i is likewife an ufeful exercife, which fe the, 
additional advantage of a cold bath. The motion and. 
muf{cular exer tion, which it requires, increafe its utility : 
fome rules and precautions, however,, muft-be attend. 
edto. They have been ftated at confiderable length in 
Cuap. Ill. “ On the ufé of Baths.” I fhall, therefore, 
at prefent only remark, that we fhould not enter with. 
‘the feet, but with the head, into.a cold bath; that the- 
body thould be:neither too warm nor too cold ; and that 
we fhould not choofe dangerous rivers, or ponds, nor 
enter.the water before the rays of the fun have in fome. 
degree warmed it, and rendered it more temperate. 
The fenfation produced by. cold water is indeed lefs to - 
be apprehended, than the “confequences arifing from im- 
prudently plunging into it, when the body is “either too 
much cooled or heated. Stee | ) 

Playing at Hax meaphell Gricket, and the like, have 
a more powerful effect on the mufcles than the abdo- 
men; and are therefore, in one refpect, unavailing to 
fedentary people, and on the other hand unneceflarily 
fatiguing. —Carouffels, or riding on machines in a circle, 
are movements which require too much mufcular exer-. 
tion of the debilitated, whofe ftrength admits only of a 
moderate exercife. Thele, as well as /winging machines, 
and the lately-contrived Jwinging cars, which move on a 
wheel with perpendiclar pivots, are improper for thofe. 
who are inclined to giddinefs, and nervous fymptoms in 


‘general, on account of the fear they occafion and the 
dangerous 
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dangerous accidents that may happen... But at the fame 
time, both fpecies of exercife are extremely favourable 
in fuch a {tate of health as requires an uniform and gen- 
- tle motion of the whole body, in the pure and open air, 
particularly the high fwinging cars, which are well cal. 
Gulated fot thatpurpoles <u) hoe a Ore ih) | 
_ Speaking is one \of the moft healthful and neceflary 
{pecies of exercile ; and, without any ludicrous allufion, 
I may aflert, that this practice is particularly falutary to , 
the female fex, who are more confined at home than 
“men. Here, however, as in other cafes, excefs is pre- 
judicial. Loud reading and fpeaking are, of fingular 
advantage to literary men, and afford them good fubfti- 
tutes for other kinds of exercife, for which they feldom 
have fufficient leifure or opportunities. It is to this 
caufe; we may juftly afcribe the longevity of many 
fchoolmafters, and*.teachers in univerfities, who, not- 
_ withftanding their fedentary employments, .and the viti- 
ated air which they daily breathe in {chool-rooms,. attain 
~ toalong and healthy life.— ‘To fpeak very loud, or 
exercife. the voice. immediately after a meal, 1s, per- 
nicious to the lungs, as well as to the organs of digeition.. 
Singing remarkably promotes the circulation of theblood 
through the lungs, and all parts of the body; the lungs as 
well as the abdominal inteftines, are fhaken by thevibrating 
motion of the air, in a matiner very conducive to health, 
‘Thusthephlegm,.and othernoxiousmatter, collectedabout 
the .pulmonary veflels,; are refelved and.carried away, 
_ fo that they cannot mix with the blood, and the moft 
dangerous ftagnations in the {maller veflels are thus 


prevented: the blood uniformly circulates, while it is 


impelled to the larger veins and arteries. For the fame 
law of Nature, by which river-water is preferved {weet 
and frefh, while that of pools and: ditches ftagnates and 
putrifies, is alfo fully applicable here. —- The air inhaled 
in. finging is of fimilar fervice to. us, as the current to 
the water, hofe. fedentary artificers or mechanics, 
who,. from shabit, almoft conftantly fing at their work, 
unintentionally contribute much to the prefervation of 
their health. . - ; . 
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| All Wind Inftruments are more or lefs hurtful 5 for, 
as much air is thus introduced into, the lungs, and as it 
is but gradually and partially emitted, that organ foon 
becomes debilitated. Hence perfons of weak lungs, 
who are very fond of playing the flute, hautboy, or 
French horn, are frequently afflitted with {pitting of . 
blood, cough, fhortnels of breath, and pulmonary con- 
{umption. Befides, blowing checks the circulation of 
the blood through the lungs, accumulates it towards the 
head, and difpofes fuch muficians to apoplexy. By the 
violent expulfion of the air, the abdominal mufcles aré 
contracted, all the parts of the abdomen are comprefled, 
the circulation of the fluids is retarded; and many un+ 
pleafant, and frequently fatal confequences are induced. 
There are other kinds of mujical inftruments which, in 

a dietetical view, defervé to be condemned. Such is’. 
the Harmonica, which, by the rotation of the glaffes on. 
the fingers, (a kind of negative electricity) induces a 
great degree of nervous weaknefs. And this effect is 
much accelerated by the acute and vibrating founds of 
this inftrument, by which the organs of hearing ate in- 
tenfely affected. Perhaps all ftringed inftruments, which 


ble, that to be able to play on fuch inftruments, with 


: £ 
of 


é < : a aah a be 
expreflion, requires a moré than common fenfibility C 


f 
yen ky 


the nerves, which indeed may be fometimes artificially — 


acquired, but to the detriment of health. For it cannot | 
be doubted, that a local excitement of irritability may 
be gradually propagated over the whole nervous fyftem ; 
and that, from raifing fome parts of the body to a pres 
ternatural {tate of fenfibility, the charatter of thofe who 
are called Virtuof, is generally marked with nervous 
debility. The extraordinary influence of mufic is uni« 
yerfally known; by it the paflions of perfons of fenfibi« 
lity may be moft effettually rowfed or allayed $ nay, in © 
fome individuals, every feeling of the mind can be af 
coat : ; fected, 


- 
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fected, at pleafure, by the various modifications of har- 
mony. As grief, and other deprefling paflions, may be 
alleviated by appropriate mufic, it is an exercife deferv- 
ing every commendation. Yet we muft neither expect 
to cure by it difeafes of the mind, nor their concomitant 
bodily diforders: this is beyond the power of mutic, 
which acts as a palliative only, or as a nervous ftimulus, ° 
the effect of which is inftantaneous, but of fhort duration. 
For, as foon as the exciting caufe ceafes, it is fucceeded 
by an uncomfortable fenfation of debility and relax- 
ation. It is even probable that. mufic, like all other 
anodyne and foothing remedies, may in the end increafe 
the difpofition to nervous weaknefs, by its too frequent 
repetition, . ue 

Laitly, ‘the pofture of the body, in praétifing mufic, © 
alfo deferves attention ; as the breaft-and abdomen may 
be compreffed by ftooping, fo as to caufe very ferious 
complaints ; and as the eyes may be injured by reading 
the notes, at too great or fhort a diftance, efpecially for 
the double keys of the harp and harpfichord : indeed, 
reading mufic is in general mare fatiguing to the eyes, 
than any other kind of exertion. 


moft indifpenfable requifites of a people, who by their 
indolent manner of life feem to haye adopted it, more 
with a view to indulge in fenfual pleafures, than as a 
prefervative of health. It is, however, one of the moft 


falutary expedients, by which the whole body receives, 


nearly as much benefit, as froma tepid bath, and which, 
rt. | “as 
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as being i in the power of: every perfon, ought to’be more. . 
frequently and more generally ufed. To the fedentary, 
‘the hypochondriac, and perifons troubled with indigeftion, 
~ ‘who have not leifure to take fufficient exercife, the daily 
friction of the belly, in particular, cannot be too much 
‘recommended as a fubftitute for other means, in order 
‘to diffulve pituitous ftagnations, which may be forming 
in the abdomen, and to re-invigorate, the veffels. And 
though it be not attended with all the advantages enjoy- 
ed from exercife in the open air, it ftill produces a 
powerful effet on the organs of digeftion ; for the ma- 
derate exercife of a whole day will fcarcely invigorate 
‘the abdominal veflels, and particularly the ftomach, fo 
much as the friction of thefe parts, continued for half 
‘an hour. But, if it be intended for thefe beneficial pur- 
‘pofes, it fhould be performed in the morning, on an 
empty ftomach, or in bed before we rife, gently and 
‘fteadily in a circular direction, and at leaft for five or 
‘ten minutes at a time. 
In a weak {tate of the abdomen, ar the nerves in 
‘general, we may derive full more falutary, effe&s from 
friction, if the ftomach and the whole abdomen be rub- 
hed every morning, and at night, before going to bed, 
‘with a {ponge, or a piece of flannel dipped in cold wa- 
“ter. This poffeffes ftill greater advantages over interna! 
“medicines, becaufe it can be fafely employed, even 
cafes where the alimentary canal, from its obftru ted 
ftate, {carcely admits of any bther! ‘remedy, while ac 
tion, and the affufion of cold-water, gene | 
thefe obftructions, and even habitual coftiy if 
Motion or exercife ought to be continued only till we 
feel an agreeable laflitude, and a fenfible degree ir per- 
fpiration. If it be carried farther it weakens, inftead of 
dtrengthening the body, and produces bad effects — ya 
filling the lungs with heated blood. Even the robuift 
man ‘will experience fome, though lefs unpleafant effects 
than, the debilitated,” ri he has committed an’ te of 
this nature. 
After having tiken cxirctfas? + we Moa not venture 


to te in a cool Secu nor upon a'green plots ftill Jefs 
& ~ fhould 
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~ fhould we expofe ourfelves to a current of air; but ra- 
ther frequent a place warmed by the mild rays. of the 
_fun in fummer, or.a moderately warm apartment in win- 
_ter, fo that the fudden change of temperature may not 
injure us, by fupprefling perfpiration. # 
For the fame reafons, the thirft we generally. feel 
after exercife, ought not to be inftantly fatisfied by cool- 
: ing drink. Its is: foe aver allowable to drink fome warm 
.or diluent liquors, if we cannot wait till the natural 
. warmth be reftored. ‘The late Dr. Fothergil very pro- 
- perly advifed that people in a ftate of perfpiration fhould, 
-to avoid all danger, eat a mouthful of bread, with a 
. little falt, and thus p gain time, till the blood and the li. 
_ quor to be drunk had acquired a more equal temperature. 
A. {mall quantity of vinegar, or the juice of lemons in 
water, is well calculated to quench thirft, and at the 
fame time to promote. perfpiration. Traveller s on foot 
ought to be upon their guard againft too much drink ; 
for, the more liquids they take, the more they will per- 
fpire, and the greater will be the fubfequent relaxation 
and danger of catching cold, when their clothes are fatu-. 
rated with perfpirable matter. ‘They fhould alfo abftain 
from drink productive of a laxative effect, which would 
_caufe debility, and even faintings. ‘The mott fuitable of 
all fubftances to mix with water, is the pure or eflential 
‘ acid of tartar, with a {mall quantity of fugar, This af- 
e fords a-cooling and refrefhing beverage, without relax- 
| ing: the bowels, like lentonaie: Perfons with whom the 
tiolic acid ‘agrees, may take a tea-[poonful of a:mix- 
‘ture, confifting of fix or eight parts of fpirits.of wine 
and one part of vitriolic acid, to a pint of water. A be- 
_ . verage made of weak acidulated wine and water is cool. 
. ing and | ftrengthening. In the very, cold weather of 
winter, people ought to avoid all heating liquors, fuch 
. asardent {pirits and {trong wines. Warm diluents, fuch 
--as tea and coffee, are equally i improper, and a poor pro- 
_ tection again{t cold; for their.warming property is .of | 
_ fhort duration ; ‘they are produétive of debility, a more 
. torpid circulation of the blood, and confequently of an 
-increafe of cold. Itis much better to eat) previoufly . 
\ 8 si Mi) _ fome 
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fome folid meat, by which the digeftive organs may be 
exercifed, fuch as cold animal food and bread, and to 
drink ‘after it fome bitter ale or beer. On the other 
‘hand, when we fuffer from intenfe cold, or have been 
expofed to the wind and weather, a few cups of ftrong 
tea, with plenty of cream and fugar, is then the beft 
and fafeft refrefiment : and it is equally invigorating in 
fummer after extreme heat and fatigue.—Feeble indivi- — 
duals, whofe ftomachs generate much acid, and who are 
frequently troubled on their journies witha fudden vora- — 
cious appetite, are liable to the moft painful attacks of 
of weaknels on the road, and on that account they ought 
always to be provided in their excurfions, with fome 
kind of folid food. Such perfons fhould carefully ab-) 
{tain from the -ufe of wine, brandy, or other heating 
and ftimulating cordials, while travelling, efpecially in 
the morning: they might with more advantage eat fome 
bread and butter, warm or buttered ale, ftrong broth, 
gruel, or fimilar nourifhing fubftances. Lie 
Weare now to confider the confequences arifing from. 
want of exercife. ‘This, indeed, is {till more debilitating 
' than too violent motion. ‘The folid parts of the human 
frame are relaxed by it; the circulation of the fluids is 
retarded ; they gradually ftagnate in the fimaller capil- 
lary veflels; the fecretions are diminifhed; and abun-— 
dance of moifture or fat is generated, which renders the 
body, as wellas the mind, more indolent and lethargic; 
—relaxation' of the mufcles, obftru€tions of the intef- ~ 
tines, hemorrhoids, apoplectic fits, various fpecies of 
dropfy, and at length a premature :death, are’ the fad 
confequences. Men of letters:are the moft unhealthy of 
all human beings, becaufe their bodies have fcarcely any 
other exercife but the imperceptible motion of the arms. 
—Want of appetite, flatulency, anxiety, at one time ob- 
ftructions, at another diarrhoea, and the moft diver- 
fified nervous fymptoms, are their attendants. Sleepis _ 
beyond their reach ; a thoufand tormenting inconveni- — 


ences, hypochondriafis, and at length a complete ftate 


of melancholy is too frequently their lot. ‘Temperance 
alone will not’ remedy all thefe evils ;. for, fince we can- 
Ae | not . 
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not remain vigorous and healthy for too days together, 
with the fame mafs of blood, a new accefs of the pureft 
and moft fubtle parts of our fluids mutt daily fupport 
the nervous fyftem, in order to preferve its regular func- — 
tions. If this be not continually reftored, weaknefs and 
relaxation of body and’ mind are the inevitable confe- 
quences; with this difference only, that inva ftate of de- 
bility, from too much bodily exercife, the thick and 
coarfe particles of the fluids are carried into circulation 
with the others, and the next meal, or the firft fleep 
after it, very foon fupplies the deficiency ; inmentallabour, 
on the contrary, digeftion is interrupted, the crude and 
vifcid parts of food remain unaflimilated, and the body 
is prevented from receiving proper nourifhment. In_like 
manner, fedentary mechanics and artificers are affected; _ 
particularly fhoemakers, taylors, and weavers. ‘They 
experience maladies fimilar to thofe, to which men of 
letters are fubject: and it has been frequently obferved, 
that they are very liable to difeafes of the mind, and ef- 
pecially to religious fanaticifm. | ceil | 
Standing, though ufeful as a change after long fitting, | 
is apt to occafion accumulations of blood, or rather the 
_ ferous part of it, in the lower extremities. Swelled legs 
are therefore common among printers. It is a pofture | 
little calculated to relieve the ftudious, and the body is at 
the fame time more fatigued by ftanding than fitting. If 
we fit much, we mutt attend to the two following rules : 
1. that no part of the body be comprefled ; and 2. that 
fitting be not too long continued at one time. The 
common manner of fitting, with the head reclined, is . 
extremely pernicious; for the circulation of the fluids | 
in the abdomen is thus checked ; the inteftines are com- 
preffed, and the veflels of the breaft contratted. The 
head alfo fuffers by bending it too much-forward; as 
the blood is thus impelled to circulate towards. it more 
copioufly than is confiftent with health. The ftudious, 
efpecially; would do well, -not to perform all their avo- 
cations in a fedentary pofture, but occafionally to re- . 
lieve at once their body and mind, by ftanding, or walk- 
ingabout the room. The mode of fitting ought alfo ta 
. U 3 : be 
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be made as convenient as pofible, fo that both the body 


and head may be kept im am almoit perpendicular pof- 


~ 


ture; thatthe breaft and abdomen may not be obftrna- ~ 


ed i int their alternate expanfion 5 and laitly, that the arms 
and legs may not be held in a crooked and unnatural 
pofition ; all this fhould be particularly attended to, by 


-thofe who teach children to read and‘write. The prel- ’ 


fure of the abdominal mufcles may ina great meafure be 
prevented by high tables and defks, and by raifed {tools 
or chairs, upon which a perfon Hithey {tands than: fits: 


Yo lie or reft horizontally, is attended with a ceflation 


of all exercife. If the head be placed low, ‘and this too 


long continued, head-ach may be the confequence from ° 
the increafed preflure of the blood on the brain. Here; - 
likewife, a frequent change of pofture is neceflary, in or- 
der to obftrué& none of the bodily fun@tions, and to pre- 


-yent the ftaenation of humours. 


‘Finally, the faculties of the mind delerve no lets atten. 


“tion than thofe of the body. 


Alternate changes of tranquillity and” activity are 


equally beneficial to the mind, as reft and exercife to the 
body. Too long continued, too frequent, and too pro- 
found refleCtions, are alike injurious to both... The 
fame powers are diminifhed here as in bodily labour, 


and in a ftill greater proportion ; for mufcular exertions, 


though faticuing, are re- productive of new vigour. By 


f{tudy the mind irideed improves in capacity, but the body’ 


is a fufferer from’ every unufual exertion of the intellec- 


tual faculties, and they both gradually become difeafed. 
Tn profound meditations the vital {pirits are, as it. were, a 
withdrawn from the organs of fenfe; the body is for 
the time almoft deprived of fenfation ; and we frequently ' 
become in a manner abfent. Refledtion always directed | 


fo one object, not only debilitates, but alfo fupprefles 
the other faculties of the mind, and does not permit it 


to deviate from ‘its favourite purfuit. "Thus, we fornes 


times fee melancholy, nay madnels itfelf, overwhelm 
erfons devoted to the contemplation of one particular 
object. - Intenfe and abftrufe thought, in general if not 
checked in time, may be attended with ftupor or: infanity. 
To 


& 
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To enable us-to refle& ferioufly upon an important | 
fubject, time and place ought to be fo chofen, that the 
mind may be diverted by no other object 5 nas two ideas 
cannot be conceived at oné moment of time. Hence we 
fhould ftudy i in an apartment which is not too light, and 
where ‘we are uuidiburbed by noife ;—the mufcles icuid 
not be actively employed during -ftudy : it is therefore” 


fore digeftion is completed. The morning, indeéd, is 


_ the moft profitable time for ftudy ; though neceflity and 


cuftom make many exceptions; fo that fome perfons, . 
from gradual practice, are able to perform their mental 
tafks during the greatett noile, and ina room full of 
children. — 

Much and frequent inattivity of mind agrees, indeed; » 
well with the body, which in that {tate fully performs its 
functions, but it becomes unwieldy, infomuch at length, 
as to {ftupify the mental powers : the ideas become ob-~ 


{eure and confufed ; anda total lofs of memory, or obli- — 


vion of the pait, is but too often the confequent effect of © 
fuch indolence: 


CHAP. VIL. 
Of SLEEPING a Waxine ; their jup proportion with — 


regard to age, the conftitution. f the body, mode y life, 
and other circumftances. 


or Sees and wakefulnefs are sidaa in the fame Fa 
to each other as exercife and reft. Waking always 
pre-fuppofes a certain degree-of activity ; all the natural 
functions, digeftion, the preparation of the chyle and — 
blood, affimilation, fecretion, and excretion, are then 
more vigoroufly performed, and would foon exhautt 


their powers, if fleep did not reftore to them mie bene. 
ficial and indifpenfable fupplies. 


Sleep is therefore neceffary to exiftence stitial 


and itis an improper and fruitlefs attempt, to deprive 3 
ourfelves, by an ill-diretted ativity, of the requifite por- 


tion of this: refrefhment; for nature will maintain her 
U 4 _. rights, 


a 


improper and pernicious, immediately after meals,or be- 


cA ae 
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rights, in {pite of our efforts to fubvert them; and both 
' body and mind will fuffer, without attaining any real ad- 
vantage from an extravagant watchfulnefs. 

- Before I proceed to inquire into the confequences of 
either too much or too little fleep, it will be ufeful to 
 premife a concife theory, or the phyfiology, of this fut. 
_ penfion of the mental powers. 
, When the body is fatigued, and the fenfes together 
with the voluntary motion of the mufcles, have for fome 
time been active, we ftand in need of the alternation of © 
reft, which is obtained by fleep. During a found fleep, — 
the fenfes, and the voluntary mufcular motions, are not _ 
exercifed; but the wita/ functions, fuch as refpiration, 
and the circulation of the blood, as well as moft of the 
natural functions aforementioned, are regularly though 
more flowly performed. _ While we are afleep, the mo. ° 
tion of the heart and the blood-veffels, even the aétion. 
of the brain and the nervous fyftem, as likewife the pe- 
_ riftaltic or vermicular motion of the ftomach and the in- 
teftines, and the fecretion of the fluids, are performed in 
an uniform and fteady manner. Previous to fleep, we 
perceive a languor of the fenfes, of the mufcles which are 
tubject to our will, and of thofe alfo which keep the body 
in an eret polture; the head inclines downwards, the 
upper eye-lid and the lower jaw-bone likewife fink, the 
vencus bload accumulates towards the heart, and com- 
pels us to yawn, in order to facilitate the tranfition of the 
blood into the lungs, by the deep breathing which takes 
place: finally, the brain itfelf, asthe organ of the mind, 
appears to be fatigued ; hence our ideas become irrégu- 
lar, and there arifes a flight imbecility of the underftand- 
ing. That the motions of the heart are ftronger during 
fleep, and that perfpiration is more ative, mult be af- 
-cribed to the warmth of the bed-cloaths, by which the © 
_ infenfible perfpiration foftens and relaxes the fkin, But 
a perfon, who fleeps in his ufual drefs, will feel chilly ; 
and thofe animals that fleeplong, as the hedge-hog, the 
murmur-deer (Marmota Alpina, L.), fuffer an extraor- 
dinary degree of cold, | i 


AS 
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' As the fenfes are inactive during fleep; as the nervous 
energy is lefs exhaufted, and its fecretion continued, a 
new {upply of it is collected, and the organs of fenfe, as 
well as the mufcles, receive additional vigour. ‘This oc- 
cafions us to awake, particularly if roufed by any fhimu- 
lus. While we are afleep, the nutritive particles can 
more eafily attach themfelves to the fibres, and fat alfo 1s 
more readily generated, from the retarded circulation of 


the blood. After we have flept fufficiently, we are apt, 


on waking, to ftretch the limbs and joints, and fometimes 
to yawn: the latter, with an inftinctive defire of promo- 
ting the circulation of blood through the lungs, which 
was retarded during fleep; the former, namely ftretch- 
ing, in order to aflift the extenfor mufcles, which, by 
the flexion of the limbs in fleep, had been more extend- 


ed, and in order to expand again the flexor mutfcles, - 


that had been moderately contracted. 


The proximate caufe of fleep appears to be an im- 


peded motion of the nervous fluid inthe brain. This 
motion is produced by a kind of collapfe of the fubtle in- 
fertions of the nerves, as well as by a mechanical com- 
 preffion of them. Hence we can explain, how things 
{fo totally oppofite are able to produce fleep, when they 
either exhauft or comprefs the tubes of the nerves. Of 
the former kind is every violent and fatiguing fpecies of 
labour, a confiderable lofs of blood, perfpiration  in- 
creafed by external heat, and every thing that withdraws 
the blood from the head; for inftance, warm bathing of 
the lower extremities, a ftomach filled with much food, 
-&c. Of the latter kind of incitements to fleep, namely, 
thofe that aét by compreffion, is every mechanical preflure 
on the brain, whether it proceed from water accumulated 
in its ventricles, from a local depreflion or fracture of 
the cranium, or from extravafated blood :—in like man- 
ner, the impeded regrefs of the blood from the brain, or 
the increafed accefs of it to that organ, may affect fuch a 
preflure, by diftending the blood-veffels, as is the cafe in 
ufing narcotics, or wine and other fpirituous liquors ; 
and, laftly, an intenfe degree of cold, as well as the ftate 
of an approaching apoplexy.—Sleep is promoted by 
¢ ae | | tranquillity 
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tranquillity of mind ; by the abfence of every ftimulus to 
the body 5 by filence and darknefs around us} by a 


complete reft of the fenfes; by gently aud uniformly 


affeCiing one of the fenfes, for inftance,. by mufic or 
reading ;_ and, laftly, by a gentle external motion of the 


whole-body, as by rocking or failing. On the other - 


_ hand, every painful fenfation, a great, noife, a bright 
light, {trong exertion of mental powers, and_ particularly 


violent paffions, are calculated to prevent fleep. Thus — 


likewife fleep may be impeded by hot, fpicy, and other ° 


flimulatine drinks, which are faid to occafion a more> 


fpeedy fecretion of the nervous fluid. ; “oa 
Dreams are vagaries of the imagination, and in moft 


inftances proceed from external fenlations. They take ~ 


place only, when our fleep 1s unfound, in which cafe the 
brain and‘nervous fyftem are capable of performing the 


_ motions before mentioned. We feldom dream during ~_ 


the firft hours of fleep.; perhaps, becaufe the nervous 
fluid is then too much exhaufted ; but dreams moftly 
occur towards the morning, when this fluid has been, in 
fome meafure,. reitored. Every thing capable of inter- 
rupting the tranquillity of mind and body, may produce 


dreams. Such are the various kinds of griet and forrow, ~ 


exertions of the mind, affections and paflions, crude and 
undigefted food, a hard and.inconvement pofture of the 
body, &c. Thofe ideas which have ‘ately occupied our 
mind, or made a lively impreflion upon us, generally con- 


ftitute the principal fubje@ of a dream, and more or lefs 


émploy our imagination, when we are afleep. Animals 
are likewife apt to dream, but feldom; and even men 
living temperately, and enjoying a perfect {tate of health, 
are feldom difturbed with this play of the fancy. Nay, 
there are examples of lively and fpirited perfons who 
never dream. ‘Lhe great phyfiologift, HaLLEeR, con- 
fiders dreaming as a fympton of difeate, or as a: ftimula- 
ting caufe, by which’the perfe& tranquillity of the /en/o- 
rium is interrupted. Hence, that fleep is the moft re- 


frefhing, which is undifturbed by dreams, or, at leaf, 


when we haveno clear recolleG@ion of them. 
I have before obferved, that moft of our-dreams ane 
fports of fancy, and deprive their origin chiefly from ex- 


ternal. 


J 
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ternal impreflions : almoft every thing we fee and hear, . 
when awake, leads our imagination to collateral notions 
or reprefentations, which, in a manner {pontaneouily, 
and without the leaft effort, affociate with external fenfa- 
tions. The place where a perfon whom we love for- 
merly refided, a drefs fimilar to that which we have feen 
her wear, or the objects that employed her attention, no 
fooner catch our eye, than fhe immediately occupies our 
mind. And, though thefe images, aflociating with exter-. 
nal fenfations, do not arrive at complete confciouneds,. 
within the power of imagination, yet even in their latent 
‘ftate they may - become very {trong and permanent. 1 
have been informed, for inftance, of a young man, who 
was attacked with convulfions, every time he heard the 
nanie of Je/us repeated ; owing it feems, to the circum 
ftance of his mother having once invoked the name of — 
Jefus in a terrific voice and: manner, when fhe, as well 
the boy, were much frightened by a tremendous peal of 
thunder. But this is only an indirect demontitration of 
the exiltence of a faculty, which is very active in dreams, 
and which may be aptly called the /uwbreafoning faculty, 
or the power of abftracting fimilatities. The conclu-° ° 
fions, thus formed, are more frequent and active, than in 
the waking ftate; becaufe they are feldom controlled by 
the reflections of reafon. , I fhall make ufe of one illuf- 
tration only. | 
Very. frequently we find, that in a dream a feries of 
reprefentations is fuddenly interrupted, and another 
feries of a very different kind occupies its place. This 
happens, as foon as an idea affociates itfelf; which, from 
whatever caufe, is more interefting than that immediately 
preceding. The laft then becomes the prevailing one, 
. and determines the aflociation. Yet by this, too, the 
imagination is frequently re-conduéted .to the former 
feries. ‘The interruption in the courfe of the preceding 
occurrences is remarked, and the power of ab{tracing 
fimilarities is in fearch of the caufe of this irregularity. 
Hence, in fuch eafes, there ufually happens fome unfor- 
nate event or other, which occafions the interruption of 
the {tory. The reprefenting power may again fuddenly 
: sex . A ‘D conduct 
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cenduc usto another feries of ideas, and thus the imagi- 
nation may be led by the fubreafoning power before de- 
fined, from one feene to another. Of this kind, for in- 
flarize, is the following remarkable dream, as related and . 
explained in the words of Prof. Maass, of Halle: * I 
‘dreamed once,’ fays he, ‘* that the Pope vifited me. 
He commanded me to open my defk, and carefully ex- 
amined all the papers it contained. While he’ was thus 
mployed, a very fparkling diamond fell out of his triple 
crown into my detk, of which, however, neither of us 
took any netice. As foon as the Pope had withdrawn, 
I retired to bed, but was foon obliged to rife, on account 
of a thick fmoke, the caufe of which I-had yet to learn. 
Upon examination, I difcovered, that. the diamond had 
fet fire to the papers in my defk, and burnt them to 

afhes.”’ 7 | wee 

This dream deferves a fhort analyfis, on account. of 

the pecuhar circumftances which occafioned it. “ On 
the preceding evening,” jays Prof. Maafs, “1 was vi- 
fited by afriend, with whom I hada lively converfation, 
wpon Jofeph Il.’s fupprefiion of monafteries and con- 
yents.. With this idea, though I did not become con- 
{cious of it'in the dream, was affociated the vifit which 
the Pope publicly paid the Emperor Jofeph at Vienna, 
in confequence of the meafures taken againft the clergy ; 
and with this again was combined, however faintly, the 
reprefentation of the vifit, which had been paid me by 
my friend. Thefe two events were, by the fubreafon- — 
ing faculty, compounded into one, according to the 
eftablifhed rule — that things which agree in their parts, — 
alfo correfpond as to the whole ; — hence the Pope’s 
yifit was changed into a vifit made'to me. The fub- 
reafoning faculty, then, m order to account for this ex- 
traordinary vifit, fixed upon that which’ was the moft 
important object in my room, namely, the defk, or ra- 
ther the papers it contained. That a diamond fell out 
of the triple crown, was a collateral affociation, which 
was owing merely to the reprefentation of the dek. 
Some days before, when opening the defk, I had broken 
the glafs of my watch, which I held in my hand, - 
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the fragments fell among the papers. Hence no farther 
attention was paid to the diamond, being a reprefentation 
of a collateral feries of things. But afterwards, the re. 
prefentation of the fparkling ftone was again excited, 
and became the prevailing idea ; hence it determined the 
fueceeding affociation. On account of its fimilarity, it 
excited the reprefentation of fire, with which it was 
confounded ; hence arofe fire and {moke: — But, in the 
event, the writings only were burnt, not the deik itfelf; 
to which, being of comparatively lefs value, the atten- 
tion was not at all directed.” 

It is farther obfervable, that there are in the human 
mind certain obfcure reprefentations, and that it is ne- 
ceflary to be convinced of the reality of thefe images, if. 
we are defirous of perceiving the connection which fub- 
fifts among the operations of the imagination. Of the 
numerous phenomena, founded on obfcure ideas, and 
which confequently prove their exiftence, I fhall only 
remark the following. It is a well-known fact, that 
many dreams originate in the imjpreflions made in the 
body during fleep ; that they confift of analogous images, 
or fuch as are aflociated with fenfations- that would arife 
from thefe impreflions, during a waking ftate. Hence, 
for inftance, if our legs are placed in a perpendicular 
pofture, we are often terrified by a dream, that implies 
the imminent danger of falling from a {teep rock or pre- 
cipice. ‘The mind muft reprefent to itfelf thefe external 
_ impreffions in a lively manner, otherwife no ideal picture 
could be thus excited; but, as we do not become at all 
confcious of them, they are but faintly and obfcurely 
reprefented. | | saat 
.. If we make a refolution to rife earlier in'the morning _ 

than ufual; and if we imprefs this determination on aur 
mind, immediately before going to reft, we are almoft 
certain to fucceed. Now itis felf-evident, that this fue- 

-cefs cannot be afcribed to the efforts of the body, but al. 

“together to the mind; which, probably, during fleep 
_ ‘perceives and computes the duration of time, fo that it 

“makes an impreffion on the body, which enables us to 
- awake at an appointed hour. Yet all this takes place, 


without 
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without our confcioufnefs, and the reprefentations xre- 


main obicure. 
_ Many produétions of art are fo complicated, that a 
wariety of fimple conceptions are requifite to lay -the 


foundation of them; yet the artift is almoft entirely ‘un- ” 


- confcious of thefe imdividual notions. Thus, a perfon 
performs a piece of mufic, without being obliged to re- 
flect, in a confcious manner, on the fienification ‘of 


notes, their value, and the order of the fingers he muft 


obferve; nay, even without clearly diftinguifhing the 


ftrings of the harp, or the keys of the harpfichord.. 


‘We cannot attribute this to the mechanifm of the body, 
which might gradually accuftom itfelf to the accurate 
placing of the fingers. This could be applied only where 
we playa piece of mufic, frequently practifed ; but it is 
‘totally imapplicable to a new piece, which is played by 
‘the profeflor with équal facility, though he has never 
\feen it before. In the latter cafe, there muft neceffarily 
arife an ideal reprefentation; or an act of judgement, 
“previous to every motion of the fingers. Bo 
Thefe arguments, I hope, fufiiciently evince the oc- 
‘currence of thofe obfcure netions and _reprefentations, 
from which all our dreams originate. — That,among 


‘the thoufands and millions of fanciful and fuppofed omi-. . 


nous dreams, fome are occafionally realifed, ismotan 
-object of aftonifhment; but many people, particularly 


the victims of the lottery, too frequently find reafon |to- 


‘regret, that thefe omens are not always to be depended 
on; if thefe deluded vifionaries would permit themfelves 
ito reafon, and ‘to ‘calculate, they would difcover, that 
there are as many chances againit their dream being re- 
valized; as there are againft their ticket-turning up a 

“\prize of twenty thoufand pounds. Nests? 

Before I quit this fubject, I fhall relate an extraordi- 
nary dream of the celebrated Italian, GauiLzo, ‘When 

‘this great man, at a very advanced age, had loft his: 
ficht, he was once conducted in his walks over a beau- 


: tiful plain, by his pupil, Toriceii1. ‘* Once,” faid 
tHe venerable -fage,.“*.my.eyes permitted me to enjoy 


-the charms of thefe fields.) But now, fince their hght 3 
| Ss 


~ 
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is extinevifhed, thefe pleafures are loft to me vi ever. 
Heaven” juftly inflicts the punifhment which was pre- 
‘dicted to me many years ago. When in prifon, and im- 
‘patiently languifhing for liberty, I pia Ash to be difcon- 
tented with the ways of Providence; CopsRNicus ap- 
peared to me in a dream ; his celeftial {pirit conducted 
me over luminous ftars, snd, in a threatening voice, re- 
prehended me for having murmured again{t fin: at 
‘whole fiat all thet e worlds had proceeded from nothing. 
“s¢ A time fhall come,” faid he, ** when thine eyes thall 
refufe to affift thee in contemplating thefe wonders.” 
After this long, though T hope not uninterelting di- 
greffion, I proceed to {tate the jam aee of too much 
“or too little fleep. blaadg ‘ 
To continue awake, beyond ; a-proper time, confumes 
the vital fpirits, diforganizes the nerves, and caufes fo 
‘many uneafy fenfations, that a. confiderable while mutt 
elaple, before we can fall -afleep, namely, until their 
greateft violence has abated. Vhe fluids of the body be- 
come acrid, ‘the fat is confumed, and there ca at 
length an inclination to vertico, siolent head-ach, ah- 
‘xiety, actions without connegtion,. without defien, and 
without confiftency. ‘Thofe who indulge therlelves 3 in 
‘much fleep, are feldom hable to wery {trong paflions. 
’Perfons, on the contrary, wh 9 fleep too little, ye equently 
contract a violent and. vi dualigtive. temper. Long con- 
tinued wakefulnefs is capable of changing the temper 
and mental difpofition of the moft mild and gentle; of . 
effecting a-complete alteration of their features, and, at 
length, of occafioning the moft fingular whims, ‘the 
 Ttrangeft deviations in the power of i imagination, and, in 
‘the end, abfolute infanity. 
- Excels.of fleep, however, is s not lefs prejudical. The 
whole body finks) gradually into.a complete ftate. of in- . 
adtivity, the’folid-parts: become relaxed, the blood'cir- _ 
-eulates ‘lowly, and remains ‘particularly long ‘in the 
head: perfpiration is difordered, the fluids are incraf- , 
“fated, ‘the body increafes in fat and thick humours, and. 
ag! ‘rendered | incapable of being ‘the medium of ‘mental 
‘exertion, the ‘memory is enfeebled, and the unhappy 
| fleeper 
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fleeper falls into a lethargic ftate, by which his fenfibility 
is, ina great meafure, deftroyed. | 
Perfons troubled with hypochondriafis and hyfterics 
do themfelves much injury by fleeping too long, efpe- 
cially in the: morning, when the body is enfeebled by 
its pbatibustion in a heated and unwholefome atmof- 
phere. To fuch individuals, it is alfo dangerous to 
remain for a confiderable length of time in a ftate of 
inactivity. Indeed, exceflive fleeping is detrimental to 
the mulcular powers of every perfon; to the phlegma- 
tic, efpecially, whofe fluids will thus foon become vi- 
tiated ; and fanguine temperaments thence acquire a . 
fuperabundance of blood. The melancholy, whofe | 
blood circulates flowly, muft fuffer inconveniences in 
their fecretions and excretions by this indulgence; and ~ 
we generally find, that long fleepers are afflided with 
coftivenefs and obftruétions. Early rifing, and timely 
going to bed, if perfevered in, will render them more _ 
healthy and vigorous. | 
If it can be advantageous te any defcription of perfons, 
.to fleep beyond the ufual proportion of time, ‘it 1s to the 
choleric. — Sleep immediately after fupper, is apt to 
occafion the night-mare, or a ftagnation of the blood, 
which, by its preffure, produces the fenfation or idea of 
this troublefome bed-fellow. It is principally the ner- 
vous, the debilitated, and thofe of an impaired digelhen, 
who are vifited by furch terrific dreams. | 
The proper duration of fleep, in. youth and adults, is 
ufually fettled at fix or feven hours; in children and 
the aged, from eight to nine hours. Yet the individual ~ 
deviations in the conftitution of the body, and its various 
wants, fcarcely admit of any precife rules. The more 
bodily weaknefs we feel, the more we may indulge 1 in 
fleep, provided it be refrething. If people in a ftate of | 
health are perfectly hose in mind and body, when 
they firft awake, this is the molt certain criterion Aut | 
they have flept fufficiently. ei 
We fhould, however, be on our guard, ‘not to con- 
found the natural wants of the body.with a blameable 
cuftom. For moft perfons habitually fleep too much, or 
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xemain longer in/bed than they ought. The origin of 
this deftruGive cuftom undoubtedly arifes in infancy, 
when children are permitted to fleep'on very foit and 
‘warm beds, and encouraged to lie longer than 1s pro- 
per, from a miftaken notion that they cannot fleep too 
much. By fuch injudicious: treatment, they cannot at 
tain a folid texture of the body, and .a foundation is laid 


for many fublequent difeafes.. The rickets fo very com- . 


mon in many families, in the prefent age, often jori- 
pinate in fuch indulgencies, fince the general relaxation. 
‘of the body, and the tendency to profule perfpiration, 
is thus, in an extraordinary degree, promoted.. ; At the 
age of puberty, this effeminacy of the body, and the in- 
clination to fleep, together with the pleafant feniation, 
which a foft and warm bed- affords in a waking itate, 


are certainly the firft and mott frequent caufes of a vices. | 


that might be effeCtually prevented by early rifing. 

The cuftom of fleeping long, when continued to a 
{tate of manhood, becomes fo habitual that it cannot be 
relinquifhed without great ftruggles, and a firm refolu- 
tion. Thofe, then, who are not poffeffed of this firm- 
nefs, inftead of attaining a ftrong conititution, will ac- 


quire a phlegmatic, relaxed, and cold temperament, 


which will render them irrefolute, and incapable of ener- 
@etic efforts; and from which the mind, by degrees, 
becomes as ihdifferent towards every object, as the 
body is unfit for mufcular exertion.—Hence, to liften to 
the voice of Nature, in this refpect, will contribute more 
to our happinefs, than to fhorten our repofé by many of 
the ufual but violent means of excitement, when. the 
body is in want ofreft. — CNS Ce ta Be 
-To children,at a very early period oflife, no limits of 
fleep can be preferibed; but, after the fixth or feventh 
| ae of their age, fome regulations become neceflary, to 
abituate them to a certain regularity. The juit proportion 
_ Of fleep can be afcertained only, by their more or lefs 
lively temperament, by their employments, exercife, 
and amufements through the day,’ and according to the 


ftate of their health. In purfuing this meafure, how- 
; 3 puriuing 


ever, we mul not attempt to. waken children from their 
ths -  flegp, 
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fleep, in a violent or terrifying manner, which is fre- 
quently done, and is extremely pernicious. 

In great difquietude of mind, and after violent paffions, 
fleep is the more neceflary, as thefe agitate and exhauft 
- the frame, more than the moft fatiguing bodily labour. 
Hence, many perfons never fleep fo found, as when they 
are afflicted with grief and forrow. A fretful and pee- 
vifh temper, as well asa fit of the hypochondriafis, can- 
not be more effeCtually relieved, than by a fhort fleep. 
. Frequently, after a fleep of a few minutes only, we 
awake refrefhed, we can refleét on our difficulties with 
a'calm mind, and again reconcile ourfelves to the trou- » 
bles of life. In fuch fituations, though we fhould not 
be able to fleep, even a quiet pofture of the body, with 
the eyes clofed, is of fome advantage. 

There is fear cely any misfortune fo great, that it can- 
not be relieved or alleviated by fleep ; as on the contrary, 
we fhould inevitably fink under the preffure of affliction, 
if this beneficent balm did not fupport us. Yet, fre-. 
quently too, uneafinefs of mind, by its continual {timu- 
lus on the fenforium, entirely prevents fleep: hence the 
unquiet repofe and even whole fleeplefs nights of thofe, 
whofe heads are filled with cares or important fchemes. 
AS mental labours exhauit our {trength more than thofe 
of the body, literary men, who employ themfelves in 
jong and. profound reflections, require more fleep than 
others, Though fome perfons whofe body and mind 
are equally indolent, have a greater inclination to fleep,. 
than the lively and laborious, yet it is not fo beneficial 
to them; fince they are deftitute of the effential aquplites 
to health, namely, activity and vigour. 

The moft healthy, and thofe who lead the moft regu- 
Jar lives, frequently have an uneafy and very fhort fleep ; 
they alfo require lefs reft at one time than another. He — 
who digefts eafily ftands lefs in need of fleep than others. , 
After taking aliment difficult of digeftion, Nature her- 
felf invites to the enjoyment of reft, “and to fleep in pro- 
portion to the time which is required for the conco¢tion 
and affimilatien of food.—Exceflive evacuations of what- 
ever ind, as well as intoxication by ftrong liquors, ren- 
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der additional fleep neceffary. In winter and fummer, 
we require fomewhat more time for fleep than in {pring © 
and autumn ; becaufe the vital fpirits are lefs exhaufted 
in the latter feafons, and the mafs of the blood circu-. 
lates more uniformly, than in the cold of winter or heat 
of fummer, when it is either too-much retarded or acce- 
lerated. 

It is very improper to fit up too late in the long winter 
evenings, whether at the defk or the bottle, either of 
which is then more hurtful than in fummer, becaufe the 
want of fleep is greater. ‘Thofe who with to fpend the 
winter in good health, and ufeful labour, fhould retire 
to bed at eight o’clock in the evening, and rife at three 
or four o’clock in the morning. .A winter morning, in- 
deed, is not very charming, but the evening is zaturally 
{till lefs fo; and there is no doubt, that we can perform 
every kind of work with more alacrity and fuccefs, in 
the early part of the day than at night; and that our 
eyes would likewife be benefited by this regulation, after 
fleep has invigorated them to undertake any tafk in the 
morning ; but they are fatigued at.night, from the ex- 
ertions of a whole day. — } 

Every ftimulus may interrupt fleep, or at leaft render 
it uneafy, and often occafion dreams, the caufe of which 
is generally owing to the irritation of the {tomach, or in- 
teftinal canal. Dreams are, as it were, a middle ftate 
between fleeping and waking, and generally indicate 
fome defeét in the body, unlefs they give reprefentations 
which originate in the occurrences of the preceding day. 

An unealy fleep, accompanied with {ftartings, abrupt 
and incoherent {peeches, and a frequent change of pof- 
ture, is at no time a good fymptom ; it is as frequently a 
forerunner, as it is the effect of difeafe, and may be owing 
to the following caufes : *e 3 

1. Emotions of the mind and violent paffions always 
diforder the vital fpirits ;—at one time they increafe, at 
another diminifh, and fometimes altogether check their 
influence, the confequences of which extend to the 
whole circulation of the blood. Sorrows and cares pro- 
duce a fimilar effect. Hence the noéturnal couch is.a’ 
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véry improper place to purfue ‘moral refearches, or to 
recollect what we have done, {poken, and thought 
through the day.—To read interefting letters, received 
late in the evening, ‘ufually occafions an unquiet fleep. . 
2. A bad flate of digeftion, and efpecially‘hard or cor- 
rupted ‘food, on account of the conneétion ‘of the ‘brain 
with the ftomach. : “a 
3. A’repelied perfpiration, if we ‘have not covéred our- 
{elves confermably to the climate, feafon, and weather.— 
In this cafe, a current of air'is {till more hurtful than in- 
tenfe cold. tS rene 
4. An apartment ‘or bed to ‘which ‘we are nét accul- 
tomed ‘may alfooccafion “an uncomfortable fleep, as 'tra- 
vellers frequently experience. ‘It ‘is'therefore an effen- 
tial part of a good and’hedlthful education, to accuftom . 
children ‘to fleep alternately upon ‘couches filled With | 
materials of different degrees of foftnefs and’ elafticity 5 
and to remove them occafionally to various ‘parts of the 
houfe, more or lefs temperate : this change confequently 
enables them to’fleep comfortably 'in -a fimiple but clean 
bed, ‘in whatever! place or fitwation they’ may find it. 
Debilitated perfons injure themfelves’ much’by ‘fleeping | 
in'the' day-time, ‘againft the order of Nature, and keep- 
ing awake the greater part of the night. Day-light is‘beit 
adapted to-active employments; ‘and'the'gloom and fill. — 
nefs of night to repofe. The evening air which we inhale 
foon after ‘fun-fet, and ‘night-air’in ‘weneral, which is vi- 
tiated'in the country by the exhalations of plants, is-very - 
detrimental to the delicate. The forced watchfulnefs of 
~ thofe ‘who apply themfelves in the night ‘to mental pur- 
fuits, is exceedingly prejudicial. A couple of hours fleep . 
before midnight is, according to old éxperience, more 
refrefhing than ‘a much longer fleep after that period. 
The queftion, whether to /leep after dinner be advit- 
‘able, muft be decided by a variety of concurrent-circum- 
‘ftances 5 cuftom, bodily conftitution, age, climate, and - 
the like. | ; nieaib 
In'a'weak and low ftate of digeftion, after having — 
taken hard or folid'food, we may indulge ourfelves in a 
hort fleep, rather than after a meal confifting of fuch 
nourlhment — 
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- nourifhment, as by. its nature. 1s. eafily, concoéted, But 
debilitated, young. people efpecially fhould not fleep too 
much, though their weaknefs induce them, to. repofe ; 
for tle more they, indulge it, the greater WH be their. 
fubfequent.languor and relaxation. 

Individuals of a. vigorous and quick. ea may 
‘undertake gentle exercife immediately after. meals, if 
they, have eaten food, that is eafily digeitible, and which 
~ requires little. afliftance, but that of the ftomach and its 
fluids. And even fuch perfons, if they have made ule 
of provifions difficult to. be concocted, ought to remain 
quiet after dinner, and may occafionally allow them- 
felves half an hour’s fleep, in order to fupport digeftion, 

Vo reft a little after dinner, is farther ufeful to dry 
and emaciated perfons, to the aged, and individuals of 
an irafcible difpofition; to, thofe who have fpent the 
preceding, might uneafily, and fleeplefs, or have been 
_ othenwife fatigued, in order, to, reftore regularity in the 
infenfible perfpiration ; but in. this cafe the body muft 
be well covered, that it may not be expofed to cold. 
-Perfons whoare i fleeping at any timeof the day, are ° 
ufually. more indolent and:heavy after it than before. A 
fleep aiter dinner ought never to.exceed one hour; and it 
isalfo much better fitting than lying horizontally ; for, in 

the, latter cafe we are more fubject to fluctuations of the 
blood towards the head, and. confequently to head-ach. 

Much, depends.upon. the manner of lying-in bed, and 
on the pofture to which we accuftom ourfelyes. igs lie 
on the back, with the arms. over the head, prevents. the 
circulation of the blood to the upper extremities, and is 
not unfrequently produtive, of ferious. confequences. 
It is equally, pernicious: to lie in. a. crooked, polture, or 
with the breaft very. low, and.bent. inwards ; 3. by which 
the inteftines are comprefied and obftructed in their mo- 
tions, and the blood cannot eafily. circulate downwards ; 
whence may arife, giddinels,and even, apoplexy. Lying — 
on the: back. is, equally improper, and. productive - 
frightful) dreams, together with many, other inconveni- 
ences; the reverfe pofture. is likewife. noxious, as the 
ftomach is thus, vio eo opt the tree refpira; 
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tion much impeded, and the whole circulation of thé. 
fluids in the cheft and abdomen prevented, to the great 
Injury of health. 

The moft proper pofture, then, is on one fide) with 
the body ftraight, the limbs flightly bent, (not ftretched, 
- becaufe they ought to reft,) fo that the body may lie 
fomewhat higher than the legs. When the head is laid’ 
high, a fhort fleep is more refrefhing than a longer one, 
when it is reclined too low. To healthy people it is a 
matter of no confequence on which fide they lie, and 
they may fafely, in this refpect, follow their own choice. 
Some dietetical obfervers allege, that it is better to lie 
in the evening on the right, and in the morning on the 
left fide; that in the evening the aliment may more 
readily leave the ftomach, and that afterwards this or- 
gan may be better warmed by the liver. 

In the evening we fhould eat light food only, and 
that fparingly, wait for its digeftion, and _confequently 
not to retire to reft till two or three hours after fupper. 
The mind ought to be ferene and cheerful, previous to 
going to reft: we fhould then, as much as poffible, 
avoid gloomy thoughts, which require reflection and ex- 
ertion. It is therefore a pernicious and dangerous prac- 
tice to read ourfelves afleep in bed. We would do 
much better, to take a little exercife before bed- time, 
_ by walking up and down the room. 

_ Sleep without dreams, of whatever nature they ma 
be, is more healthful than when attended with thefe— 
fancies. Yet dreams of an agreeable kind promote the 
free circulation of the blood, the better concoétion of 
food, and a due ftate of perfpiration. The contrary takes 
place in unpleafant dreams, which excite anxiety, terror, 
grief, fear, and other deprefling paffions. In the latter 
_ cafe, they are fymptoms of irregularity in the fyftem, of 
an approaching diforder, or are occafioned by an impro- 
per poiture of the body. The fun@tions of the body be- 
fore alluded to are impeded by fuch dreams; and the 
vital fpirits, which ought to be reftored and cherifhed, 
are diffipated by violent emotions, infomuch that the. 
body and the mind continue ia dap : 
In 
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In order to preferve the body warm, we make ufe of 
feather-beds and covers;—in fummer, at leaft, we 
ought to fleep upon mattreffes. It is a moft effential re- 
quifite to every perfon, who wifhes to lead an agreeable, 
active, and ufeful life, to provide himfelf in time with 
a proper couch. Yo infure all the advantages which 
which may:be thence derived, ‘nothing is better than a 
mattrefs filled with horfe-hair, or, if cheapnefs be an 
object, with dry mofs, at leaft fix inches thick. Several 
of fuch mattreffes may be placed one above another ; 
the boliter ought to be well ftuffed andelaftic; in win- 
ter with feathers, and in fummer with horfe-hair, more 
or lefs high, according to circumétances, but always fo 
that the head may lie confiderably more elevated. than 
the breaft and the reft of the body. ct 
_ The cover fhould never be tucked in too clofely, that 
the accefs of external air may not be wholly excluded. 
If we make ufe of a bedftead or a fofa with {teel fprings, 
- one of the mattreffes before defcribed, with a fimilar 
bolfter, and the light cover of a double blanket, will be 
found fufficient. ‘hefe beds are net only the moft con- 
venient for early rifers, but alfo the moft conducive to 
health. ‘The higher clafles of fociety in Ireland appear | 
to be fo well convinced of the falubrity of this mode of 
fieeping, that their children, inftead of being placed on en- — 
ervating feather-beds, are habituated to fleep upon bags 
filled with cut {traw, overfpread with blankets anda light 
eover. i underftand that this praife-worthy practice is 
every dy theres more general. 

. Indeed, thereis no doubt that the mufcles.and nerves 
are more effectually braced by a proper elaftic couch, | 
than either by the moft exquifite down of Norway, or 
the moft powerful tonic or {trengthening remedies taken 
mternally. Yet thefe remarks are applicable only to 
the healthy ftate of the body, when Nature requires no 
additional aid or precaution, in managing the organs of 
perfpiration.—Every bed ought to be fo regulated, that 
it may flope down imperceptibly towards the feet; and 
if the particulars before ftated be attended to, a healthy 
perfon will never fleep too long; he will generally 
| ig sa: a. | awake 
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awake in’ fix. hours, feel himfelf. refreshed, rife with 
cheerfulnefs and be fit to under take his. ‘ufual tatks, 
either of body or mind, 
>What has been remarked in a former Chapter on 
—Drefs, and the advantages derived from covering the 
{kin with animal wool, particularly in enervated and.in- 
firm perfons, 1s eae applicable here, with refpe& to, 
the drefs, and the immediate covering of the fkin, when 
in bed.—Though we ufually undrefs ourfelves as far as 
the fhirt, partly for the fake of cleanlinefs, and_ partly 
with the view of relieving the body from every preflure, 
and incumbrance, and of | promoting a free circulation 
of the blood; yet we fhould be cautious, left we injure, 
ourfelves by a fudden expofure to the air, when undref- 
fing, efpecially after the hot and. fultry days of fummer,. 
A long and'commodious gown of flannel would be a pro- 
per night drefs; efpecially.for thofe who retire to. bed) 
- immediately after the bath, in order to preferve a gentle 
dep ree of perf{piration. 

The head fhould not be et with a warm flannel: 
‘or worfted night-cap, as it were to make it a vapour 
bath, the thinneft cotton or linen cap being fully fufi- 
cient.—The confequences refulting from the pernicious 
practice of keeping the head too warm, have, been ex-. 
plained on a, former. occafion.—The fhirt collar {hould 
be loofe, the wriftbands open, and if from a bad habit 
we have been accuftomed to wear neck-cloths-during 
fleep, they fhould be tied as loofely as poftible.—Perfons 
who are naturally chilly. in the lower extremities, or are 
liable to pains of the {tomach and abdomen, would do 
well to fleep in. woollen ftockings, but not in the fame 
which, they have worn through the day. 

The feather-beds, in which we ufually fleep, are cer- 
tainly hurtful in. many difeafes,. fome of which they may 
eyen produce. For they abforb or imbibe the perfpired 
vapours, of the body, without our being able to cleanfe 
them of thefe impurities, which are again re-ablorbed. 5 
and.re-conduéted through the pores, to the great injury. 
of health. For this reafon, mattreffes filled with horfe- 
hairs or niofs, are in, every refpect preferable. But, as 
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many individuals ‘have. not fufficient refolution to ufe 
thefe, or are apprehentive of the confequences of fudden. 
change, they may.at leaft caufe their feather-beds to be 
frequently and: carefully fhaken, aired in the fun, and 
furnifhed with a new covering. For the fame reafon, 
the bed ought not to be made immediately after we rife, 
as Is generally practifed:; but the clothes fhould be taken 
off, fpread out, and not Jaid on the bed, till the time of 
going to reft draws near. Farther, it is highly impro- 
per to fleep in. beds: overloaded’ with clothes; they heat 
the blood more than is confiftent with health, and pro- 
‘duce an immoderate and enervating perfpiration, which 
sfull more weakens the organs alr each relaxed’ by fleep, 
The cuftom of fleéping with the curtains drawn-clofe, 
_ is pernicious to health, becaufe the copious exhalations 
which then: takte place, cannot be properly diffipated, 
and are confequently revabforbed. It is alfo imprudent 
to cover the head almoft entirely with the bed-clothes. 
Perfons who cannot fleep without curtains, fhould: tuck 
up-the lower ends of them, or place them over chairs, 
fothat they may not lie clofe to the bed, but admit a 
more free accefs of air;—that fide alone, ‘eit is next 
the wall, ought to be entirely covered with the curtain. 
For fimilar.reafons, the large common: fleeping-halls, 
or wards in public {chools, as well as in hofpitals, are 
extremely prejudicial to health ; though they may be ne- 
ceflary evils, and cannot be eafily remedied in the great 
feminaries of education, Neither the moft healthy fitua- 
tion, with high, lofty, and fpacious apartments ; nor 
the daily practice of airing and cleaning them, are fuffi- 
cient to counteract’ the bad effects. that arife from this 
baneful cuftom of crowding fo many perfons together, 
to breath in a common and confined atmofphere. ; 
From thefe confiderations, as well’ as in many other 
refpetis, the fleeping together im one bed, whether 
children, or adults, cannot be Hedda cided asia cuf- 
tom conducive to health; though it be fanctioned by 
‘the authority: of time immemorial! “Indeed it has been 
remarked, in the domettie ceconomy of barbarous nations), 
that, im general, aad ose individual has a feparate couch. 
| The 
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‘The old'cuftom of warming the bed alfo deferves ta 
_ be condemned; as it has a direct tendency to-»produce 
weaknefs and. debility. This will be ftill more dan.» 
gerous, if done with a charcoal fire, which, by its poi- . 
fonous vapours, may prove very pernicious. A perfon 
who is accuftomed to fleep in. a cold bed, will not feel. 
much inconvenience in. the feyereft weather; for, after . 
being a fhort time in bed, the natural warmth of the 
body will overcome it: as, on the contrary, thofe who 
fleep in a warmed bed, will be the more- liable to feel 
cold, as foon as this artificial heat is difipated. . _ 

Irit can be avoided, the bed chamber ought not to be 
on the ground floor, nor towards the North. Many » 
people prefer this fituation in fummer, on account of 
the cool air; they fhould, however, confider, that, im 
fuch an apartment, the morning as wellas the night air, Is 
damp and unwholefome, A bed-chamber ought to be ex- 
pofed to the early rays of the fun, whichawake a man in 
a {tate of health at a proper time, and enliven, {trengthen, 
and incite him to rife, after having been refrefhed by 
reft. It is, farther, more advifable to endure a mode- 
rate degree of heat, which may be modified at pleafure, 
by various means, than to inhabit damp and low apart- 
ments, from which the moifture cannot be eafily dried © 
up in fummer. | ie es 

A {pacious and lofty room fhould always be chofen 
for a bed-chamber; for {mall clofets and particularly 
concealed beds are extremely objectionable.——-The win- 
dows. fhould never be left open at night ; and as damp 
“rooms are very prejudicial to health, we ought to pay 
attention, that the bed may not ftand near a damp wall. | 
It isin every cafe preferable to place the bed fo, that all 

‘the fides of it ftand free. This method of placing the 
 bedftead, in-or about the middle of the room, has ano-. 
ther advantage which, with timorous perfons, is perhaps 
of importance. It is well known, that a flafh of light 
ning, if it accidently enter through a window, ‘will take 
its dire€tion along the walls, and not touch any thing 
placed in the middle of a room. | 


Laftly, 
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- Laftly, no candle or rufhlight fhould be kept burning 


during the nightin a bed-room; for it not only vitiates the 
_ airin avery confiderable degree, but it difturbs and pre-: 
vents the reft of thofe whofe fleep is uneafy, particularly 
the aged. In a dark apartment, fleep generally comes 
without much invitation; as, on the other hand, the 
light of a candle {timulates the brain, confequently the 
whole nervous fyftem; and the approaching comforter, | 
whofe arrival we fo fondly wifh, is thereby prevented, 
or eafily interrupted, and banifhed to calmer regions. 
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CHAP. IX. 


. SECTION First. 


Of Evacuations in general ;—their different fpecies, 
as well as their peculiar nature inveftigated ; together 
with the necefjary directions for their management, ac- 


cording to the different frates of the body. — 


ApOHE evacuations of the body, from its fuperfluous» 
‘impure, and noxious particles, are no lefs neceflary 
than its nourifhment. The fame power which changes 
and affimilates our food and drink, likewife effects 
the due and timely evacuations of the fecretions. It is 
an object of the firft confequence, that nothing remain 
in the body, which ought to be evacuated ; and that no- 
thing be ejected, which may be of ufe to its prefervation. 
How many perfons do we find who complain of bad 
health, notwithftanding every attention they pay to the 
air they breathe, to aliment, exercife, fleep, &c.; while 
~ others enjoy a good {tate of health, though totally care- - 
lefs with regard to thefe particulars. Indeed, much de- 
pends on a proper ftate of the evacuations.—If thefe be 
difordered, the moft rigorous obfervance of dietetic rules 
is infufficient to infure our health; while, on the con- — 
trary, moft of thofe rules may be neglected, for fome 
time, without any injurious confequences, if the evacua- 
tions be regular. © | mu! 
ut aan is Nature 
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Nature removes not only noxious matter, or fit as 
is in.a {tate of corruption, but likewife the ufeful fluids, 
if’ they become fuperabundant; for inftance the milk, 
_ femen, and:blood. In fuch cafes, therefore, thefe ronft 
be confidered as objects of ‘evacuation, equally natural: 
and falutary. 

By /tool, the thick and feculent remains of aflimilated: 
food are evacuated; for every kind: of aliment contains 
a, proportion of dregs, and their pureft particles only can 
be changed into the milky fluid, or chyle. ° 

By urine, we eye the oily and faline particles fe: 
creted from the blood, in a diluted ftate; which  pre- 
vents them from injuring the external membranes, by 
their irritating acrimony. | 

By infenf ble per{piration, which 1s carried on thr oubh 
the {malieft orifices of the pores, the moft fubtile 
- and. noxious particles. of the fluids are evaporated 5, 
which, if they. were. retained. within the body, would oc- 
cafion its total corruption. 7 
_ Nature expels all crude and acrid fubftances by thefe 
three principal emunétories ; and accordingly as. they 
are difordered, difeafes of different degrees of malignity 
and duration will neceflarily enfue.—Nature alfo fre- 
quently relieves herfelf by more unufual channels ; fuch 
are the bleeding of the nofe in plethoric young men, 
the hemorrhoids, with which perfons of a middle age 

are fometimes. troubled, the various ulcers common to 
thofe whofe fluids are in an impure ftate, the excretions 
of faliva, and the expettorations of* others, &c. By a 
premature fuppreffion of thefe troublefome but falutary 
efforts of Nature, great mithict may be produced to 
the individual. 

Many perfons perfpire Heh under the arm.-pits, 
others in their hands or feet ; others again are fubject to 
eruptions in the face or different parts of the body : fuch 
canals, however, if Nature be once accuftomed to ejeé& 
by them certain ufelefs. and hurtful particles, cannot be 
fuddenly ftopped, without occafioning’ greater and more 
dangerous inconveniences ;—cleanlinefs, in the ftricteft 
fenfe of the word, is almoft the only fafe remedy to coun- 
teraét their fatal effets 
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‘Of Evacuations ‘by Stool. 

As the food and drink we confume’ every day, necef” 
farily depofits ufelefs matter, daily opening by {t ool is 
extremely falutary ; particularly to perfons fubject “to cof- 
tivenefs and the many difagreeable confequences thence, 
arifing. Of thefe! fhall only enumerate frequent head- 
achs, difficult breathing, ‘flatulency, eruclations, .and 
fpafms : hence peevifhnels of temper, general lethargy, 

‘and, atlength, hypochondriafis ;—the abdomen of fuch 
perfons feel tumid ; the circulation of the blood in the 
inteftinal veffels is retarded; and, confequently, the 
general circulation interrupted.— Thefe complaints, 
fooner or later, certainly attend habitual coftiveneds ; 
efpecially ifno other kind of evacuation, as that by urine, 
er infenfible perfpiration,’ be in an uncommen degree 
promoted. _ | hii) j | 

In healthy individuals, ‘the evacuation by {tool ufually 
takes place once or twice a-day; and according to the 
habits of the perfon, either in the morning or evening. - 

‘Thofe who are troubled with coftivenefs thould vifit the 
cuftomary retreat, regularly every morning at a fixed 
‘hour, and thus endeavour to promote this neceflary 
evacuation by proper efforts, theugh they may not, at 
the moment, feel much inclination; for it is well founded 
on-experience, that Nature at length will be habituated, 
‘by perfeverance, to obferve a certain regularity in this 
refpect. The moft proper time for thefe attempts is 
early in the morning, or late in the evening. | 
_ Whatever dietetic means may be adopted to promote 
ftool, ought to be employed either from three to four: 

hours previous to the time we with to fucceed, or im- 
mediately before going to bed. If in the morning, we 
ought to rife’ early, to take firft a flice of bread. with 
much frefh butter; then eat fome boiled prunes.; 
drink two or three cups of the decoction; and, if necef- 
fary, affift the operation of the whole with a tea-fpoonful 
or two of cream of tartar in treacle. Thus prepared, we 
ought to walk a little in the open air, or, if the weather 

be unfavourable, about the room; to rub the lower 
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belly with the palm of the hand; and, when we fit 
down, to retain the breath, by “frequently, though 
moderately, infpiring ; and, laftly, to change the pofture 
of the body, from a ftraight to a crooked and ustong 
dire€tion, till we fucceed in the attempt. 

Although thefe trials fhould repeatedly fail, we rina 

not be difcouraged from perfevering in them ; nor ought 
we, without abfolute neceflity, to choofe any other than 
the wonted hour to attain the end propofed ; fo that this, 
at length, may become the only time, when Nature fhall 
foontaneoutly affift our endeavours. During thefe prac- 
tices, however, the choice of our diet is of the greateft 
moment ;. as we can powerfully promote the defired end, 
by living chiefly upon rye-bread, fpinage, boiled fruit, 
. particularly prunes, decoctions of currants, the fweet and 
emolhent vegetables, efpecially the beet-root, and occa- 
fionally falted meat ; the laft of which fhould be aflifted 
with fufficient aE ty not of the {pirituous kind, but rather 
of a mild and aperient nature, fuchas fweet table-beer, 
whey, infufions of malt, apples, pears, and the like. 


» 


It deferves to be remarked, that if every effort of this 


kind Lay abortive, the voluntary exertions In promoting 
fiool thould not be carried to an extravagant degree ; as 
by unnatural preflure we may bring on ruptures, the 


burfting of veins in the rectum, or the piles. Hence it 


is more advifable to abftain, for foie time, from all crude 
and folid aliment, and to ufe only fuch articles of food 
and drink as have been before pointed out. And if this 


alfo fitouid not be‘attended with the defired effect, we. 


may then have recourfe to the mild purgatives, fuch as 
rhubarb, fenna, cream of tartar, and the neutral falts. 
While foo’ much re{t, and a fedentary life, prevent 
this fpecies of daily evacuation, gentle exercife, and fe- 
renity of mind, feldom fail to promote it. In many 
families, Fae enes 3 is an habitual and hereditary diftem- 
per. Sometimes too it originates from a weaknefs of the 
inteftinal canal, brought on by difeafes, but more fre- 
quently from thé habirudl ufe of certain fubftances of 
food and drink ; for inftance, the lean flefh of quadru- 
peds, game, the leguminous vegetable, red Port wine, 
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ftrong and bitter nialt liquor, and the like. Hence thé 
pre-difpofing caufe of the complaint fhould always be 
attended to. If it arife from weaknefs, red wine, bit- 
ter ale, and other corroborants, are well calculated to ef- 
fect a cure. In every inftance, frequent exercife in the 
open air is extremely ufeful. Perfons who live fparingly 
on animal food, and are otherwife temperate in their pa 
fions and defires, are feldom deprived of this natural be- 
nefit; and even though they fhould be coftive for two 
or three days together, they have little to apprehend from 
fuch irregularity ; for if they do not wantonly overload 
their ftomach, the accumulation of impurities cannot be 
-confiderable. 

Where weaknefs and atony, or laxity of the inteftines, 
are the caufes of a coftive habit, the external ufe of cold 
water by affufion on the lower belly, or merely wafhing it 
with that fluid, is:frequently preferable to all other diet- 

etic remedies. This is one of the moft fimple means of 
- preventing painful coftivenefs ; though it ought not to be 
applied indifcriminately, and leaft of all in thofe cafes 
where the ufe of the cold bath is improper and hurtful. 
If debility and relaxation of the inteftinal canal be the 
caufe of coftivenels, clyfters of cold water alone are ge- 
nerally productive of fingular benefit; yet thefe alfo 
cannot be ufed without many exceptions—not, for in- 
fiance, by females during the menfes, by perfons afflicted 
with the piles, or having weak lungs, nor in certain kinds 
of colics and {fpafms. 

The dilcharges by ftool ought to be neither in too -li- 
_ quid nor too dry aftate. Strong labgur, heating drinks, | 

and long fafting, render them difagreeably hard, even in 

the healthieft individuals ; from the feces remaining too 
long in the region of the laCteals, fo that the nutritious or 
milky part of the concoéted maf{s is entirely exhautted,. 
and there remains only dry, excrementitious matter, 
'Phefe fiools are therefore frequently a fympton of good 
digeftion, fuch as attends found conftitutions in general. 

When the excrements are too dry, and in a globular 
form, they often occafion head-ach, inflammation of the | 
eyes, febrile complaints, hemorrhoids, ruptures, paraly- 
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tic affections, and frequently produce flattlency and 
' fpafms, in perfons fubject to hyfterics and hypochondri- 
afis: nay, even the fuppreffion of flatulency is extremely 
dangerous. ‘Thole who are apt to delay going to ftool _ 
' expofe themfelves to many ferious inconveniencies ; and 
when this fenfation is loft, it does not ufually return for 
fome time: The feces -collegted in the inteftinal canal 
powerfully diftend jit, give rife to the blind hemorrhoids, 
and fometimes even to a fallmg down of the anus; the 
excrements become dry, and their re-abforbed fluid parts. 
irritate and vitiate the blood, and produce many obftinate 
diftempers. Ifa perfom has been coftive for feveral days, 
the inclination to go to ftool is fometimes loft, until re- 
ftored by artificial means. 

Loofe and frequent ftools are common with thofe, 
‘who take more aliment than their ftomach can digeft 
for the food, from the ftimulus occafioned by its corrup- 
tion in the alimentary canal, is too foon ejected, without 
being duly affimilated. Hence debilitated perfons, who 
eat immo derately, generally are thinner and lefs mufcular 
than others, who obfervea regular and temperate diet: 
The ftools are a tolerable criterion of the quantity and 
quality of the food we have taken, and whether the digef- 
tive powers be adequate toits concoétion. For, in weak in- 
teftines, the unaflimilated matter of food turns acrid, and 
‘contributes nothing to the nourifhment of the body. : 
Thus.it happens, that debilitated individuals, and fuch as. 
are of a phlegmatic habit, continue lean and emaciated, 
whatever quantity of food they confume. For this rea- 
fon, they ought to live principally on milk, eggs, broths; 
tender meat, emollient vegetables ; and to eat only when’ 
they feel a true appetite, and after moderate exercife. 

-—It is not the man who takes comparatively little — 
food, that can be called temperate; but rather that per- 
fon hic makes ufe of no more aliment than he is able to 
digeft.” Thin and copious ftools area certain oa of in- 
digeftion, } 
Some perfons are accuftomed to go to fool more thar 
nce a-day, others only every fecond day, and yet enjoy 
agood fate of health. Itis, however, more Vind 
an 
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and wholefome to have a regular evacuation every day ; 
and children efpecially ought to haye two or three dif- 
_charges daily. Aged perfons, in general, have but one 
{tool ina day. The air we breathe makes, in this re- 
fpect, aremarkable difference. ‘The more we perfpire in 
fummer, the fewer are the evacuations; and, on the 
contrary, moderate exercife is productive of more regu- 
lar excretidns, than that which is too violent. Robuft 
and mufcular individuals perfpire more than the weak and 
enervated ; hence the evacuations of the former, by 
other emunctories, are’ more limited ; while the latter, 
whofe fluids are not duly determined to the furface of the 
_ body, have more frequent openings by {tool. 
Obftructions and coftivenefs, of which many perfons 
now complain, are owing to a great variety of caufes, 
but chiefly to our luxurious mode: of living, and to the 
cuftom of making too many meals through the day. 
The time requifite to the digeftion of a meal cannot be 
well afcertained, as fome ftomachs concoct quickly, and 
others flowly ; and there is a remarkable difference in 
the degrees of digeftibility, among the various {pecies of 
food; the nature and properties of which have been al- 
ready pointed out in the fifth Chapter. But this may 
ferve as a general rule, that we ought never to take a new 
fupply of food, till the preceding meal be digefted. 
_ Some moderate livers, after having deviated from 
_ their ufual temperance, do not feel any inconvenience 


till after two or three days, when they are troubled with — 


copious evacuations, head-ach, uneafinefs and dejection 
of mind. Such excefles are frequently accompanied with 
_ferious confequences, of which coftivenefs is only the 
fore-runner. Neither the emetics, or laxatives, to which 
the glutton has recourfe, nor the fafhionable ftimulants 
and {trengthening bitters, can prevent or remedy the ul- 
timate effects of fuch brutal habits. The emetics and 
; purgatives inevitably weaken the firft paflages,. and lay 
the foundation of conftant obftipations ; while the ftimu- 
lants deprive the inteftines {till more of the neceflary 
humours, and render the evil much greater. The moft 
, »'§ 
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proper means of preventing thefe hurtful confequences, 
are the following : 

1. A due degree of bodily exercile, by which the muf- 
cular power will be, invigorated, the nervous fy{tem 
ftrengthened, and the circulation of the blood ‘promoted. 

2. We ought to take a proportionate quantity.of drink 
to our victuals ; a circumftance not always fufiiciently at- 
tended to, by perfons of a fedentary life. Drink dilutes 
the food, and foftens the bowels. A weak, well-fer- 
_ mented, and well-hopped beer, is an excellent bev erage : 
fo is water with the addition of a little wine. Warm 
diluents on the contrary, havea manifeft tendency to in- 
creafe obftruétions, oy the relaxation they produce in 
the inteftines. 

3. Let us choofe the quality of our food, according to 
to our ‘conftituticnal. wants. Thofe who cannot di- 
geft well, ought to avoid all thick, mealy difhes, paftry, 
‘onions, warm and new bread, and fuch as is not tho- 
roughly baked. Coftive perfons frequently complain 
of an acid generated in their {tomach; while others, on 
account of this acid, are fubject to loofe and very frequent 
{tools. | Vinegar. and tart wines are but rarely the caufe 
of this acidity; never, indeed, except when they dif-. 
agree with the {tomach. New wines, on the contrary, 
as well as vegetables of an acefcent kind, and particularly | 
long-kept and roafted fat meat, have the ftrongeft ten- 
dency to produce acidity, the heart-burn, and, at length, 
obftructions in fome conttitutions, and inirstialead In 
others. The proper {pecies of food, in fuch cafes, are 
herbs, carrots, fugar-peas, French beans, pariley-roets, 
the feorzonera, artichokes, horfe-radifh, muftard-leaves, 
and fimilar piants, boiled foft in broth, and fufhiciently 
 falted, and without the addition of fat, or butter. With 

thefe, only a {mall quantity of meat ‘ought to be ufed, 

-and this fhould be tender; but not fat fifh, nor game — 
kept too long, for the purpole of rendering it mellow; 
and laftly, all kinds of fruit ought to be eaten” boiled 
rather than raw. 
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_ 4. We fhould not too much indulge.in fleep, which, 
particularly after dinner, is hurtful to perfons whofe 
‘ digeftion is languid, and whofe evacuations are preter- 

naturally flow. During fleep, all the motions in the 
fyftem are performed’ with lefs vigour, and more tar- 
‘dily; and,*in this refpe&t, to keep awake may be confi- 
dered as a fpecies of exercife; for the nerves, in that 
ftate, are more active, and the circulation of the blood 
is carried on with greater energy.—Evacuations by ftool 
can be fuppreffed, by fleeping an improper length of 
time, for inftance, ten or twelve hours inftead of feven 
or eight; and we may prevent thefe falutary difcharges, 
by fitting down to any ina¢tive employment, previous to 

the ufual inclination to retire to ftool. - i 

If it be our with to preferve health, we ought not only 
to guard againft coftivenefs, but likewife to prevent, by 
all proper means, too frequent excretions. Copious 
evacuations of this kind exficcate the body, and deprive 
it of that ftrength, which is neceflary to fupport its ex- 
ertions. Perfons fubje&t to diarrhea, cannot be too 
cautious in the ufe of watery, faline, and eafily fermen- 
table articles of food and drink, and in avoiding violent — 
fits of anger and other paffions. On the contrary, they 
will promote their health, by ufing provifions ofa dry- 
ing nature, drinking a well-fermented bitter beer or ale, 
or, if they can afford it, good old wine;—all of which 
have the beneficial tendency to promote perfpiration, 

and thus prevent fuperfluous humidity in the body. 
If too copious evacuations’ proceed from a relaxed 
ftate of the inteftines, daily exercife is of confiderable ef- 
ficacy ; for the fibres of the whole body are thereby in- 
vigorated ; and, if irritating or peccant humours fhould 
be the caufe of the complaint, nothing is better calcu- 
lated to expel them by perfpiration, urine, or ftool, 
than fpirited and perfevering mufcular motion, till the 
body be tolerably fatigued. But, in this cafe, we mutt 
not attempt to remove or fupprefs the material ftimulus 
by aftringent remedies; for, inftead of evacuating the 
noxious matter by the proper emunétories, fuch medi- 
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cines will neceffarily produce dangerous sei often fatal 
difeafes. 

It would. be a defirable object, in houfes which are 
not provided with water-clofets, that every individual 
were furnifhed with a night chair ; as moft of: the com- 
mon places of retirement are literally ventilators, where 
fome parts of the body are expofed to a current of air, 
which is frequently the caufe of diforders, particularly 
in perfons fubject to colds, and all other complaints ori- 
ginating from fupprefied perfpiration ; accidents, which 
cannot fail to injure thofe whofe lungs are unfound. 
Men who are troubled with the piles, and, above all, 
women during the menfes, ought to be very cautious in 
reforting to fuch places.—In ‘the ufual privies, there 
generally prevails in fummer a peftilential fetor ; fo that 

it becomes almoft impoflible to wait for the proper eva- 
cuation, both becaufe of the difagreeable {mell, and the 
danger of being infe¢ted with difeafe. - 

After every ftool, there is a flight bearing down of the 
ADUS 30 a percumiianee, which renders fome precaution in 
the cleaning of it neceflary. The fubftance ufed for 
_. that purpofe ought to be previoufly examined, whether 
its furface contain any rough and loofe particles, which | 
would be immediately communicated to the anus, and 
might gradually produce the blind hemorrhoids.— 
Laftly, all unnatural forcing and {training of coftive per- 
fons, is not only ufelefs, but _may alfo be attended with 
, dangerous confequences. It is, therefore, more advifa- 

ble to ufe all proper means of keeping, if poflible, this 
important excretion in due regularity ; and to attain 
that defirable end, it is likewife neceflary to abandon all 
_ ftraight garments, ici. laced ea, and tight waift- 
bands.. | 


» 


mie eas 4 Of Urine. 


In a ftate of health, this difcharge takes ise oftener 
than once in a day. ‘The urine of thofe who live mode- 
rately, and take proper exercife, if examined in the morn- 
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ning after rifing, and after having fpent a quiet and 
comfortable night, is thin, clear, of a ftraw colour or 
inclining to yellow, with a white, loofe, and uniform 
fediment rifing in the middle; it makes no foam, but 
‘what immediately vanifhes, and has no. unufually dif- 
agreeable fmell. If it correfpond to this defcription, it is 
a fymptom of good digeftion, and of the body being 
free from impurities. ‘The quantity of this evacuation, 
in healthy perfons, depends on their conftitution, the 
feafon, and the weather. It is lefs in warm than in cold 
climates on aecount of the increafed perfpiration. In 
winter, we generally eject more urine than in fummer ; 
and this nearly in proportion to the degree of infenfible 
exudation. In {pring and autumn, it is probably voided 
in an equal proportion. | | 
We may judge (not prognofticate) refpecting the ftate 
of the body, from the appearance of the urine im the 
morning only ; for during the day, this would be a fal- 
lacious criterion, from the nature and quantity of food 
and drink we confume. ‘The ancients were extremely 
fond of prediGting the different ftates of health and dil- 
eafe inthe human body, from the appearances obferved 
in the urine. Among the moderns, who are better ac- 
quainted with the animal ceconomy, thefe appearances 
are not implicitly attended to, as.they have frequently 
been found to miflead the obferver ; yet, the early morn- 
ing ure, if allowed to ftand for an hour or two, ex- 
hibits fome phenomena, which render it an object wor- 
thy the attention of the medical practitioner. Thus, a 
thin, pale urine, which is voided by the hypochondriac, 
the hyfteric, and perfons afflicted with fpafms in the ab- 
domen, indicates great weaknefs, or the approach of 
cramps, originating from a contraction of the fmaller fe- 
cretory organs. It is likewife of a whitifh golour, after 
~ taking much weak drink. In. debilitated individuals, © 
the urine is foamy, and this froth remains on the top for 
a confiderable tune ; becaufe it abounds in tough and 
vifcid particles., The health of fuch perfons, however 
promifing in appearance, is by no means permanently efta- 
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The urine is ofa red Raaure after too: little drink, 
or after drinking {pirituous liquors, after violent exer- 
cife, profufe perfpiration, and after having fpent a reft- 
lefs mght. It yields. a fediment refembling brick-dutft, 
when the {tomach is impure, and the tongue white ih 
a yellowifh tint, and covered with vifcous matter. “Ac- 
| cording to the higher or paler colour of the urine, in 
an ordinary ftate of health, the body may be confidered 
as being more or lefs vigorous. If, after long ftanding, 
no fediment be depofited, great w eakriels i is indicated ; 
but if a cloud be obferved {wimming in the middle, the 
conclufion is more favourable, although the urine ‘be 

thick andfandy. ; 

Indeed it is lefs dangerous to fupprefs the evacuations 
by ftool, than by urine; for, if it remain too long in 
the bladder. it becomes acrid and corrofiye, i the 
inclination to make water is accompanied with a dif. 
charge of a few drops only, it is called a /erangury $ if 
the difficulty of voiding itis attended with pain, a dye 
furia; and if a total fuppreflion.of it takes place, it is 
then called an i/churia. hele difeafes ‘are frequently the 
effects of fome malt-liquors, or of certain articles of food, 
particularly vegetables containing much acidity. In the 
beginning of fuch painful complaints, relief can be given 
by fomenting the patient about the genitals with flannel. 
cloths, as hot as he can bear, by keeping him fufficiently 
warm, and allowing him plenty of warm, diluent drink. 

. Although the quantity of the urine to be voided 
through the day cannot be accurately afcertained, yet this 
evacuation ought always to be proportionate to the drink 
wwe have taken, and to the degree of perfpiration. If we 
perceive a deficiency in this difcharge, we ought to take 
moderate exercife, to drink light, thin, and acidulated 
diluents, and to eat a variety of fauch herbs and fruits, 
as poflefs. diuretic virtues: of this nature are, parfley, 
alparagus, celery, juniper-berries, [brawberries, cherries, 
and the like. We fhould be PArehi, not to retain the © 
urine too long ; a practice which would occafion relax- 
ation and pally of the bladder, and which might at 
_teagth produce the gravel orftone. | 
Many 
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Many maladies may arife from voiding too fmalla quan- 
tity of urine; hence the neceffity of attending to this excre- 
tion, from which we may frequently difcover the caufe 
of the difeafe. The relative {tate of vigour or debility 
in the individual, the mode of life, more or lefs drink, 
dry or damp weather—all produce a difference in the 
quantity of this evacuation.. Robuft perfons eject lefs 
urine than the debilitated; a copious emiflion of it is 
always a fymptom of a relaxed body, which is not pof- 
feffed of {ufficient energy to expel its’ noxious particles 
by tranfpiration through the cutaneous veffels. , 

The more exercife we take, the lefs we lofe by the. 
urinary paflages ; fince they are drained by the pores. 

Cold and moift air checks perfpiration, but promotes 
the excretion by urine. When this canal is fuppreffed, 
the bladder fometimes becomes fo much diftended that 
it burfts, as may eafily happen to parturient women ; 
and hence arife incurable f/iule ; or, if the paflages be 
obitructed, the urine retreats into the cellular texture of 
the whole body, and penetrates even into the cranium. 
Women, however, are able to retain it longer than men. 
——Too copious an evacuation of urine conftitutes a pecu- 
liar difeafe, known by the name of diabetes, which not -. 
unfrequently proves-.fatal to the fufferer, aiter he has’ 
difcharged feveral gallons a day, for a confiderable 
length of time. se Bh 

Among the rules and cautions for the proper manage- 
ment of this evacuation, it deferves to be remarked, 
that. it is hurtful to make water too often, or before a 
proper quantity of it be accumulated in the bladder... By 
fuch a practice, this veflel gradually contracts into a 
narrower comipafs than ‘is afligned by Nature, and can- 
not again be eafily diftended. ‘Too long a retention of _ 
urine, on the contrary, preternaturally enlarges the blad- 
der, weakens its mufcular power, and may, with the 
advancement of age, occafion ifchuria or a total fuppref- 
fion; befides which.it promotes the depofition of mucus - 
aiid fand in the bladder, and inevitably leads to that trou- 
bleiome and painful complaint, the ffone. . 
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Of infenfible Perfpiration. 


Or all the natural evacuations, none is fo important and 
extenfive, none is carried on with lefs interruption, and 
none frees the body from fo many impurities, particularly 
from acrid and thin humours, as infenfible perfpiration. 
The health of man chiefly depends on the proper ftate of 
this function: the irregularities occurring in it, occafion- 
ally produce peevifhnels of temper, head-ach, difturbed 
fleep, heavinefs in the limbs, &c.; and on the contrary, 
we find ourfelves moft lively and Vigoranes when it is 
duly and uniformly performed. 

A perfon of a middle ftature, and in perfect health, 
perfpires, according to the calculation of fome, from : 
three to four pounds weight, according to others, about . 
five pounds, within twenty-four hours. The exudation 
by the pores is moft effential during the night : the noxi- 
ous particles only being then feparated ; which, on ac-. 
count of the difturbances we are.expofed to through the 
day, cannot be fo well effected ; as the circulation of 
the blood is interrupted; while at night it is compara- 
tively more calm and regular s——befides which, the noc- 
turnal perfpiration is more copious, from the greater 
uniformity of the furrounding atmofphere. 

Moft of the febrile difeafes arife from a fuppreffed : per- 
‘{piration ; as the exuded matter is of an acrid and irri- 
tating nature.. Yo tranfpire beneficially, means, ‘that 
the impure and pernicious particles only be ejected, im 
which cafe the perfpiration is invifible and imperceptible. 
This is fo effential a requifite, that without it the health 
of the individual cannot long fubfift. The reciprocal 
conneétion between the funétions of the ftomach, and of 
perfpiration, is fo obvious, that if the latter be checked, 
the former is immediately affected ; and the reverle takes 
place, if the ftomach be litardered, : 

The more vigoroufly a perfon perfpires, (it ought to 
be well remarked, that the queftion here is not of /weat- 
ing,) the more active are the powers of the body, in the 
regular concoction of the alimentary juices; and the 
more certain it is, that no fluids will Apesbaae for 


the’ 
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the fluids, though refined and fubtile, far exceed in — 
weight the more compact and folid parts of the fyftem, 
fo that they would opprefs the machine like a heavy 
burthen, if not evacuated. by the pores of the fkin. Moft 
individuals, however, are accuftomed to direct their at- 
tention only to evacuations of’ a more grols nature ; or 
fuch as are more obvious to the fenfes. But infenfible — 
perfpiration is of greater moment than all the other ex- — 
cretions ; and by paying due regard to that fundtion, if ~ 
it fhould be accidentally difturbed, we may frequently 
difcover the lurking caufe of a diftemper, and remove 
it; before it has materially injured the body. 

Yet, even in the moft healthy, this perfpiration is not 
at all times, nor at all hours of the day, equally active. — 
It is weaker after a plentiful meal, but as foon as the ~ 
food is digefted, we again perfpire with encreafed ener- — 
gy; for the new chyle being changed into blood, im- 
parts additional efficacy to the vital powers, as well as to 
the circulation of the blood itfelf. As we perfpire confi- 
_ derably more in fummer than in winter; our mode of 
~ life, with refpect to fleep, as well as to food and drink, 
ought to be regulated accordingly. -We know from ac- 
curate obfervation, that if we retire to bed immediately 
after fupper, the procefs of peripiration is checked in a 
remarkable degree: we alfo know, that itis highly con- 
ducive to health, that this important function of the 
body be preferved in the moft uniform ftate ; hence it 
neceflarily follows, that, after fupper, we ought to fit 
up at leaft two hours ; and to afford this benefit. both to 
the organs of digeftion and perfpiration, our fuppers 
fhould not be delayed to the late hours now fo ablurdly 
in fafhion. , 

According to the experiments made by different. in- 
quirers*into the nature of infenfible perfpiration, this 
procefs is moft forcibly affected, and fometimes totally 
fuppreffed by the following circumitances: 

1. By violent pain, which in a remarkable degree 
confumes the fluids of the body or propels them to other 
parts. ) | | . 

2. By obftructions of the cutaneous veffels, which 

| : | are 
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are frequently occafioned by the ufe of falves, ointments, 
ey cofmetics. | 

3. By fevere colds, dosha thofe contratted at 
righ and during fleep. 

. When Nature is employed with other bled: 
Thus peripiration. is weaker during the time of concoc- . 
tion, particularly after ufing food difficult of digeftion. 
This is likewife the cafe, when Nature endeavours. te 
promote any other fpecies of evacuation, which more 
engages the attention of the fenfes; for inftance, vomit- 
ings, diarrhoeas, confiderable hemorrhages, and the 
like: as alfo, when the efforts of Nature are too weak ; 
hence the aged, the debilitated, and poor perfons, un- 
able to fupply thewants of the ‘body, or to pay due at- 
tention to cleanlinefs, perfpire lefs than others: laftly, 
the fame muft happen to individuals of a fedentary life, 


who ce the neceflary exercife of the body! and 


thofe hkewife who wear tight garments, and improper 
hgatures about the joints. 
Da on the contrary fs promoted: 

. By ftretching or expanding the limbs ; as, the 
rings and mufeles thus acquire an additional impulfe, 
and the fluids circulating too flowly in the fmaller vef- 
fels, are propelled to the larger veins and arteries, and 
forwarded to the heart ; fo that this. principal muicle is 
then obliged to extend ‘and ‘contraét its ventricles with 
ereater force, and confequently to quicken the whole 
circulation of the blood. 

2. By the lukewarm bath, which ts well catculated to 
foften the {kin, and thus to open the por es for a better 


pert piration. 


, By moderate bodily exercife. 

4. By mild fudorific remedies ;—and for this reafon — 
it is extremely proper, in the cafe of a recent cold, to 
drink two or three cups of tea, efpecially when going ta 
bed. 

If perfpirable matter colleét in drops, it /bould then be - 
called Sweat, and is no Jonger’a natural and neceflary 
evacuation; on the contrary, we find very healthful 
and robuft perfons who feldom or never fweat. . By 
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_ means of this exudation, both noxious and ufeful par- 
ticles are at the fame time ejected from the furface ; the 
body is enfeebled ;. the blood is rendered impure and 
the fecretion of bad humours is prevented by every vio- 
lent effort of the cutaneous veffels. | ‘ ; 


j 


ay 


~ If fweating be carried to excefs, it is extremely inju- 
“rious, and may even-be productive of confumption. 
By infenfible perfpiration, on the contrary, the fyper- 
fluous particles only are expelled ; becaufe the circula-. 
tion of the fluids is flower, and more calm and uniform. 
This important purification of the blood ought never to 
be checked: if therefore, we with to take a bracing ex- 
ercife, it fhould by no means be continued, till profufe 
- ~perfpiration take place. | 
Cold only checks perfpiration, when it occafions an un- 
ufual ftunulus on the fkin, and when we too fuddenly re- 
move froma warmto acold atmofphere. Hence the necef- 
fity of accuftoming ourfelves, from early youth, to the 
viciffitudes of heat and cold, of walking every day in 
the open air, and of wafhing the whole body, at leaft 
once a week, with lukewarm, or {till better, with cold 
water. By this practice the pores are braced, and inured © 
to undergo the different changes of the weather and fea- 
fons, without fuffering (as moft people now do, upon 
the flighteft occafion) by fevere colds and catarrhs. 
It is never too late to. begin this {trengthening procefs, 
’ by frequently wafhing and rubbing the whole furface of - 
the body with cold water; for if cautioufly managed at 
firft, it cannot fail to imvigorate joung perfons and | 
adults, as well as the aged.—To fleep. on feather-beds 
occafions a conftant vapour-bath at night, which deftroys 
the beneficial acquifitions of the day.—~T'o remove from 
a cold temperature to a {tll colder one, is not nearly fo 
prejudicial, as to exchange fuddenly the air of a warm 
roorn, for that of a moift and cold atmofphere. This 
accounts for the frequent colds caught in fummer, even _ 
by going from the burning rays of the fun to the cooling 
fhade ; and hence too the firft cold of autumn is moft 
fenfibly felt, becaufe we are then unaccuftomed to that 
impretlion, ici : 


Much 
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Much alfo, as has been before obferved, depend 
on the nature and properties of our food and drink, in 
refpect to the ftate of infenfible perfpiration. The 
fubtle and rarefied fluids only, not thofe of a coarfe 
and oily confiftence, can pervade the fkin.. Too many 
oleaginous, vifcous, and crude articles of nourifhment, 
 fuch as fat meat, paftry, boiled meally dithes, fmoked_ 
hams, faufages, Bee. have a {trong tendency to obftruc& 
the free perfpiration of the body, and Se to 
affect the ferenity of the mind. 

All the depreffing paffions and emotions are a power- 
ful check to infenfible perfpiration;. while, on the con- 
trary, thofe of an exhilarating nature may promote and 
increafe it to fuch a degree, as fometimes to prove the. 
pre-difpofing, though diftant caufe of confumptions. 
Moderate daily exercife is eminently calculated to fup- 


_ -. port this funCtion, and to -ftrengthen the whole body. 


Cleanlinefs produces a fimilar ettet ; for fome impuri- 
ties continually fettle on the furface ‘of the body ; and 
thefe, if not removed in time, clog the pores, and are 
fo detrimental to health, that they may occafion many 
obftinate diftempers, which. might be eafily prevented, 
or at leaft checked in their progrefs, by a proper and 
conitant attention to the fkin. 

Too violent a perfpiration indicates great debility. of 
the body, or a laxity of the cutarteous veffels, which 
may frequently be removed by.cold bathing or wafhing. 
When perfons are troubled with unufual night-fweats, 
they may receive benefit (if it be not a fymptom of hec- 
tic fever) by taking, immediately before going to bed, 
two or three drachms of cream of tartar, in either beer 
or water. But if this fimple remedy, after repeated- 
trials, fhould prove ineffectual, a profeffional man 
ought to be confulted; as long-continued night-{weats: 
may in the end produce great weaknefs, and even con. 
fumption. 

In moft of the common colds, the popular ftimulant ° 
remedies, fuch as heating liquors, and particularly fu- 
dorifics, are ill calculated to relieve the complaint. lf 
the patient, at the fame time, be troubled with pain on 
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“the bowels, head-ach, a foul tongue, &c. a gentle laxa- 
tive will be of ‘greater fervice than the diaphoretics. But 


if the ftomach ‘be, peculiarly affected, if the tongue be / wy 


clean and the appetite good; two or three cups of warm 
diluent drink, a tepid bath for the legs, a moderately 
warm room and drefs, gentle exercife, and friction of 
~ the fkin with warm cloths, are the moft proper and ge- 
nerally effectual means of relief =; | 
As the retention ‘of ufelefs and fuperfluous matter is 
hurtful, it is not lefs detrimental to health, if fubftances: 
not prepared for evacuation, are ejected from’ the body. 
—Of this kind are bleedings from the nofe, the mouth, 
and the veffels of the anus: though thefe are not na- 
tural evacuations, yet they may occafionally be benefi- 
cial, as Nature fometimes makes an effort to expel 
noxious matter in an unufual manner. But thefe parts 
or fluids ejected as pernicious, ftrictly fpeaking, ought 
not to exift in the body; and though the evacuation of 
‘them be beneficial, it is a fymptom of difeafe. If there. 
fore, fuch preternatural difcharges take place~too vio- 
lently or frequently, they ought: to be checked with 
judgment and circumfpection; and we fhould endeavour 
to lead (but not to force) Nature to a more falutary ca- 
nal than that fhe has adopted, either by accident or wan- 
ton compulfion. Agile gr 


Of the Saliva. 


- Yue faliva fhould not be confounded with mucus, or 
flime ; the former is a fluid, not intended by Nature to - 
be evacuated, as it ferves the important purpofe of mix- 
ing and preparing the food for the ftomach’; hence it 
ought not to be unneceffarily wafted by frequent fpit- 
ting; the latter, mucus, may be fafely thrown out as 
burdenfome and offenfive. The abfurd cuftom of | 
_ fmoking tobacco is extremely prejudicial, as it weakens 
_ the organs of digeftion, deprives the body of many ufe- 
ful fluids, and has a direct tendency to emaciation, par- 
ticularly in young perfons, and thofe of lean and dry 
fibres. To thefe it is the more detrimental, as it pro- 
| motes» 
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motes not-only the {pitting of faliva; but likewife other 
evacuations. This plant is pofleffed of narcotic ‘proper- 
ties, by which it produces in thofe who firlt begin to 
fmoke it, giddinels, cold {weats, vomiting, purging, and, 
from its {timulus on the falival glands, a copious-flow of 
the faliva. nine: | Ah aa al | 
Frequent {moking makes the teeth yellow and black ; 
while clay-pipes are apt to canker them to fuch an. 
alarming degree as to infect the breath, and produce pu- 
trid ulcers in the gums. Delicate perfons_ efpecially 
fuffer from this nauieous habit; as it. has a dire@ ten- 
dency, not only to exficcate their. bodies, by. conta. 
minating the fluids, rendering them acrid, and vitiating 
the digeftion and affimilation of food, but hkewife to 
impair the mental faculties. Thefe effects, however, - 
are lefs to be apprehended, if fmoking has. become ha- 
-bitual, and is not carried to excefs. To perfons of a 
middle age, or thofe of full growth, particularly the 
corpulent, the phlegmatic, and fuch as are fubject to 
catarrhal complaints, it may. occafionally be of fervice, 
if ufed with moderation, efpecially in damp, cold, and — 
hazy weather. | Yet fuch perfons ought never to fmoke 
immediately before or after a meal, as the faliva is ma- 
terially requifite to aflift the concoction of food, which — 
is not accomplifhed till about three or four hours after 
dinner ;—they fhould fmoke flowly ; frequently drink | 
{mall draughts of beer, ale, tea, or any other diluent 
liquors, but neither fpints nor wine; and, laltly, they 
fhould ule a clean pipe with a long tube; for the eil 
of tobacco, fettling on the fides of the pipe, is one of - 
the moft acrimonious and hurtful fubitances, and may _ 
thus be abforbed, and mixed with the fluids of the 
body. a | ; 


Of the Mucus of the Nofe. 


. Tue fecretion of this humour is,intended by Nature 
to protect the olfa€tory nerves: hence: every artificial © 
method of increafing that difcharge is prepofterous, un- 
__ lefs required by fome particular indifpofition of the beer 
e 
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The remarks, then, made with réfpect'to the faliva and 
fmoking, are alfo applicable to the mucus of the nofe, 
and the cuftom of taking {nuff. The queftion here is 
not refpeéting that catarrhal fecretion of vifcid flime, 
which is ejected as ufelefs.. Snuff ftimulates the mu- 
cous membrane of the nofe, and, fympathetically, the 
whele bedy ; by which the mental, powers are ina flight 
degree affected. If ufed as a medicine * only, and on 
occafions that require fuch a ftimulus, it may be pro- 
ductive of fome advantage; but a liquid: {ternutatory 
deferves every preference to a powder, which, though 
at firft ftimulating and occafioning a flow of yifcous mat- 
ter, in the end always obftructs the noftrils, And if 
this ftimulus be too violent, it may bring on fo profufe 
a difcharge of matter from the delicate me:nbrane:lin- 


ing the nofe, as to relax and corrode it, and to pro-. 


duce a polypus, or a concretion of clotted blood in the 


- _noftrils. 


In feveral difeafes of the head, ‘eyes, and ears, how- 
ever, the taking of {nuff may occafionally fupply the 
place of an artificial iffue; though amextravagant ufe of 


* By the perfuafion of fome friends, who were anxious to fee 
the, farcical performance of an empiric, whofe name does not 
deferve to be recorded here, I joineda party, on the 25th of Sep- 


tember, 1798, to witnefs tne pretended effects of,a certain /auf= . 


powder, together with what he called his acroamatic belts, which 
were at beit but a clumfy imitation of Meffaer’s Animal Magnetifm 
{vid. page 147 and foll.); and, as fuch, had not even the merit 
of originality. —The medicated fnuff appeared to be an affiftant 


agent contrived by this Charlatan to’ ftupify the heads of his pa-— 


tients, who were generally of the ‘loweft clafs. The German ad- 
yventurer {tood in need of no external remedies to affe@ the nerves 


of the Parifian fanatics, while our London Mountebank could not , 


without fome additional ftimulus, operate on Lngli/b brains. —All 
‘this is charaéterittic of the yile and defpicable plans adopted by 
-quacks; but, to hear angnorant pretender to medicine defcant- 
-ing en. the virtues exifting in his' acroamatic belts; maintaining 
that an univerfal_ magnetic fpirit pervades them; that this fpirit 
alone cures all the difeafes incident to the human frame, even 
~broken‘limbs and exfoliations of bones; and, laftly, to permit an 
audacious impoltor to impeach the bone/fy of the whole Faculty, 
before a deluded audience —fuch outrage loudly calls for the in- 
* terference of the civil magiftrate. + 


° 


it 
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it will moft certainly produce contrary effect ; namely, 
accumulation of matter in the head, bleeding of the 
nofe, and other complaints. Farther, it would be ex- 
tremely injudicious to advife the ufe of {nuff to perfons 
-of a phthifical conftitution, or thofe afflicted with in- 
ternal ulcers, and fubject to fpitting of blood; as, by 
the violent {neezing it at firft occafions, fuch indivi- 
duals might expofe themfelves to imminent danger.— 
-Public fpeakers of every kind, as well as teachers of 
languages, and, in fhort, all thofe to whom a clear and 
diftinét articulation is. of confequence, ought to avoid 
this habit, which, when carried to excefs, is, in this re- 
fpect, extremely prejudicial. Thofe, too, who have a 


regard for cleanlinefs will not accuftom themfelves to this — 


-burtful practice. In fhort, the continual ufe of . {nuff 
-gradually vitiates the organs of {mell, weakens the fa- 
culty of fight, by withdrawing the humours from. the 
eyes, impairs the fenfe of hearing, renders breathing’ 
-difficult ; depraves the palate, and, if taken too freely, 
falls into the ftomach, and, in a high degree, injures 
‘the organs of digeftion. yl ok eMirescle 

Befides the many bad effeéts already mentioned, — 
»tafting {nuff may be attended with another confequence, 
equally dangerous to the alimentary canal, While the 
“nofe is continually obftructed, and a free refpiration is 
impeded, the habitual {nuff-taker generally; breathes 
through the mouth only ; he is always obliged to keep 
his mouth partly dpen, and confequently to imfpire 
more frequently, and with greater efforts. Thus, by 
inhaling too much air, he probably lays the foundation 
_of that troublefome flatulency, which is common among 
thofe hypochondriacs who habitually take {nuff. Hence 
-every perfon, unlefs good reafons can be afligned in fa- 
. vour of it, ought to be ferioufly difluaded from the ufe 
-of {nuff as well as of tobacco : and it deférves to be re- 
marked, that both thefe practices may be fafely, and 
cannot be. too fuddenly relinguifhed, as foon as reafon 
_ prevails over fenfual gratifications. | 


Of 


of 


Lor Wax in the a lh as 


Ir the ears eS feldom, or not ah Fai cleaned, there 
fometimes accumulates a fpecies. of wax, which grows 


tough and hard, diminifhes the acutenefs of hearmgs 
obftru ts the paflage to the ear, and may at length pro- 


duce total deafnefs. Abundant ear-wax, if it become’ 


thin and acrid, may occafion pain, and fometimes a!run- 


ning or fuppuration in the ears. Daily wathing ‘with 


cold water {trengthens thefe. organs,’ ‘and is an‘ excellent 


prefervative of the fenfe: of hearing.—If it be: appre-* 
hended, that infects have made their way into the cavity ' 
_ of the ear, it may be ufeful to introduce fome {weet oil 
into the orifice, and to repofe on that fide, the ear of © 


which is the feat of the ae . 
a 


Aa Of Teas a “i nen i ; 
THEse are fluxes of the blood, falutary to both forth 


sage xequired and regulated: by Nature; but, if fup+— 


prefled, they may be productive of ferious and fatal con- 
fequences... The menfes are irregular in their appears 


ance and difappearance ; bemg much mfluenced by clis 


mate,and the conftitution of the body; the Lemorrhoids, 
on the contrary, originate from the mode of living; 


joined to a particular temperament of the individual. | 


Bleeding of the nofe arifes ether from a fuperabundance 
of blood, and its impetuous circulation, or from. the 
_ buriting of one of thefe {mall arteries.— As long as thefe 
fluxes continue within proper limits, and do not exhauft 
the ftrength of the perfon fubje& to them, there is not 
the leaft neceflity to employ any artificial means of fup+ 


prefling them ; -becaufe Nature muit not be amdely - 


checked in iat beneficent efforts... Nay, even the at- 
fe€tions and paffions of the mind ought to be duly regu- 
lated, particularly by females of an irritable temper, 
during the recurrence of the menfes; for thefe may, 


eee to circumf{tances, be Lig ‘preternaturally  ~ 
hore 7, 


increafed 
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“increafed, or totally fupprefled, to the great injury of 
health. 

Laftly, It is peel imprudent for young women 
to iscle their feet and legs todangerous colds, in wafh-: 
ing the floors of rooms and Sencha upon their knees, 
at a time when they ought particularly to guard againft 
- theaccefs of dampandcold. Humane and fenfible perfons _ 
would not require their fervants to follow this prejudicial | 
practice, by which they are liable to contraé& the moft 
‘obftinate diforders’: : it produces obftru€tions in the ab- 
‘domen,, fwelling of the legs, dropfical complaints, 
palfy, and even confumptions ;—hence the multitude of, 
female fervants oe, taking ee ey in the different 
ac 


or the retention of Milk. 


Nor lefs hurtful than the fuppreffion of hemorrhages, 
is the retention of the milk in the female breaft. This, . 
likewife, is generally occafioned by indulging in fits of 
paflion, or by expofing the body, and particularly the 
lower extremities, to the influence of damp and cold 
places, or wearing wet clothes, or linen not properly - 
aired. Hence may arife nodules, or {mall lumps in the 
brea{ts, troublefome f{wellings, efpecially if the milk be 
abundant, inflammations accompanied with excruciating 
pain and violent fever, ulcers in one or more parts of 
the body at the fame time, or {chirrhous callofities ; 
and, at length, if neglected or mifmanaged, cancer it- 
felf. In many inftances, a premature ftoppage of the 
amilk, in.lying-in women, has produced inflammation of - 
the womb, and a fevere child-bed fever. Laftly, im- 
prudence with regard to foodand drink, drefs, air, &c. 
may occafion the fuppreffion | of the milk, as well as of 
ever r other evacuation. 


SECTION 
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/$ECTION SECOND. 


Of the Sexua. INTERCOURSE in particular; its phy/i- 
cal confequences with refpect to the Conftitution of the 
Individual ;—under what circumftances it may be either 

conducive or detrimental to Health. 


A supsect of fuch extenfive importance, both to. - 
our phyfical and moral welfare, as the confequences re- | 
fulting from either a too limited or extravagant inter- 
courfe between the fexes, deferves the ftricteft inquiry, 
and the moft ferious attention of the philofopher. 

The inclination to this intercourfe, and the evacua- 
tion connected with it, are no lefs inherent in human 
nature, than other bodily functions. Yet, as the femen 
is the moft fubtle and fpirituous part of the animal 
frame, and as it contributes to the fupport of the 
nerves, this evacuation is by no means abfolutely necef- 
fary ; and it is befides attended with circumftances. not 
common to any other. The emiffion. of femen enfeebles 
the body more than the lofs of twenty times the fame 
quantity of blood, more than violent cathartics, emetics, 
&c.; hence excefles of this natnre produce a debili- 
tating effect on the whole nervous fy{tem, on both body 
and mind. it Noe | 

It is founded on the obfervations of the ableft phyfio- 
logifts, that the greateft part of this refined fluid is re-. 
abforbed, and mixed with the blood, of which it con- 
{titutes the moift rarefied and volatile part; and that it 
imparts to the body peculiar fprightlinefs, vivacity, and 
~ vigour. Thefe beneficial effects cannot be expected, if 
the femen be wantonly and improvidently wafted. Be- 
fides, the emiflion of it is accompanied with a peculiar 
fpecies of tenfion and convulfion of the whole frame, . 
which is always fucceeded by relaxation. For the fame 
reafon, even libidinous thoughts, without any lofs of fe- 
men, are debilitating, though in a lefs degree, by occa- 
_ Moning a propulfion of the blood to the genitals. 

_ It this evacuation, however, take place only ina 
ftate of fuperfluity, and within proper bounds, it is not 
pa 3 | 2 . detrimental 
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detrimental to health. Nature, indeed, fpontaneoufly _ 
effects it, in the molt healthy individuals, during fleep ; 
and, as long as we obferve no difference in bodily and 
mental energy after fuch loffes, there is no danger to be 
‘apprehended from them. It is well eftablifhed and at- 
tefted by the experience of eminent phyficians, that cer- 
tain indifpofitions, efpecially thofe of hypochondriafis — 
and complete melancholy, incurable by:any other means, 
have been happily removed, in perfons of both fexes, a 
exchanging a fingle {tate for that of wedlock: : 
There are a variety of circumftances; b 'y which uve 
phyfical, propriety of the fexual intercourfe is, in general, 
to be determined *. It is conducive to the well-being of 
the individual, if the Laws of Nature and fociety (not an 
extravagant or difordered imagination) induce man to 
fatisfy this inclination, _efpecially under the feller 
— conditions : 
1. In young perfons, that is, slimy Or | thole Of a 
middle age; as, from the flexibility of their veffels, the 
{trength of their mufcles, and the abundance of their 
vital {pirits, they can more eafily shai the is thence 
occafioned. 
2, In robuft gen who lofe no more . than i Ts pce 
~ replaced. ‘ 4 
3. In fprightly. tndividvalsy od fuch as are particalliely 
addicted to pleafure; for, the ftronger the natural and. ; 
legal defire, the lefs hurtful is its pratificationy ! vo @ 
4. In married perfons who are accuftomed to it; 
for Nature purfues a different path, according as the is i 
habituated ‘to the re-abforption, or the evacuation of this a 
fluid. bi 
5. Witha beloved objet: as the bbw divine ¥ 
the nerves and mutcular ‘Ambre 1 is in eid sha gs to the 
Dies received.. * 
-6, After a found fleep ; peeaite then the day is a 
more energetic; it is provided with a new ftock of = 


* That the queftion cannot, in this~place, big dire@ed'to the , — 
moral pr opt iety of the fexual intercourle, mutt be evident from the. te 
point in view, in which this fubject is here coniidered : hence every wa 
apology-becomes unneceflary. 

vital 
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vital {pirits ; and the fluids are duly: prepared :—hence 
the early morning appears to be defigned by Nature for 
theexercife of this function ; as the body is then moft 
vigorous; and, being unemployed in any other purfuit, 
its natural propenfity to this is the greater; befides, at 
this time, a few hours fleep willin a confiderable seo 
reftore the expended powers. 

7. With an empty ftomach ; ay the eae of digeftion, 
fo material to the attainment of bodily vigour, is then 
uninterrupted. Laiftly, 

8. In the vernal months; as Nature, at this fualith 
in particular, incites all the ‘lower animals to fexual in- 
tercourfe; as we are then moft energetic and {prightly; 
and as the {pring is not only the fafeft, but likewife the 
molt proper time, with refpect to the confequences re- 


fulting from that intercourfe. It is well afcertained by 


experience, that children begotten in {pring are of more _ 


folid fibres, and coniequently more vigorous and robutt, 
than thofe generated in the heat of fummer, or cold of 
winter. 

It may be collected from the icllawing circumitances, 
whether or not the gratification of the {exual impuiie 
‘has been conducive to the well being of the body ; 
namely, if it be not fucceeded by a peculiar laihitude ; ; 
if the body do not feel heavy, and the mind averfe to 
reflection: thefe are favourable fymptoms, indicating 


-that the various powers have fuftained no effential lofs, 


and that fuperfluous matter only has been evacuated. 
Farther, the healthy appearance of the urine, in this 
-eafe, as well as cheerfulnefs and yivacity of mind, alfo 
prove a proper coction of the fluids, and fufficiently 
evince an unimpaired {tate of the animal functions, a 
due perfpiration and a free circulation of the blood. 
There are, however, many cates in which this grati- 
fication is the more pernicious to health, when'it has 
been immoderate, and without the impulfe of Nature, 
but nackte in the following fituations ; 
. Inall debilitated perfons; as they do not poffels 
“ fuificient vital {pirits ; 3 and their {lrength, after this en- 
er matiNg emiffion; is. confequently much exhaufted. 


(ee: | Theiy - 
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Their digeftion neceflarily fuffers, perfpiration is check- 
ed, and the body becomes languid and heavy. | 

2. Inthe aged, whofe vital heat is diminifhed, whofe 
frame is enfeebled by the moft moderate. enjoyment, 
and whofe vigour, already reduced, fuffers a {till greater 
diminution, from every lofs that is‘accompanied ba Sith a 
violent convulfion of the whole body. 

3. In perfons not arrived at the age of maturity ;— 
by an early intercourfe with the other fex, they become 

enervated, and emaciated, and inevitably fhorten their 
lives. 

4. In dry, choleric, and thin - perfons ; ; thefe, even 
ata mature age, fhould feldom indulge in this paffion, 
as their bodies are already in want of moifture and plia- 
bility, »both of which are much diminifhed by the fexual 
intercourfe, while the bile is violently agitated, to the 
great injury of the whole animal frame.—Lean perfons 
generally are of a hot temperament; and the more heat. 
there is in the body, the greater will be the fubfequent 
drynefs. Hence. likewife, to perfons in a ftate of in- 
toxication, this intercourfe is extremely pernicious ; be- 
caufe in fucha ftate the increafed circulation of the 
blood towards the head,-may be attended with - dan- 
gerous confequences, fuch’ as burfting of blood-veffels, 
apoplexy, &c. ;—the plethoric are pee expofed 
to thefe dangers. 

5. Immediately after meals; as the powers requifite to 
hi digeftion of food are thus aiverteds confequently the _ 
aliment remains too long unaffimilated, and becomes 

- burdenfome to the ftomach. 

6. After violent exercife; in which cafe it is fill more - 
hurtful than in the preceding, where mufcular ftrength 
was not confumed, but only required the aid of another 
function. After bodily fatigue, on the contrary, the 
neceflary energy is in a manner exhaufted, fo that every 

additional exertion of the body 9 Vink be peculiarly i in« i 
jurious. 

+. In the heat of fummer, it is els to be indulged in, 

than in fpring and autumn ; becaufe the procefs of con- | 
coction and aflimilation is effected lefs Nah 6 in fum- 
me 


* 
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mer than in the other feafons, and ei ieaventty the 
loffes fuftained are not fo eafily recovered. For a fimilar 
reafon, the fexual commerce is more debilitating, and 
the capacity for it fooner extinguifhed, in hot than. 
in temperate climates. The fame remark is applicable 
to every warm temperature combined with, moifture, 
which is extremely apt to debilitate the folid parts. 
Hence hatters, dyers, bakers, brewers, and all thofe 
expofed to fteam, generally have relaxed fibres. . 

It is an unfavourable fymptom, if the reft after this in- 
_ tercourfe be uneafy ; which plainly indicates, that more 

has been loft, than could be repaired by fleep: but if, 

at the fame time, it be productive of relaxation, fo as to 
affect the infenfible perfpiration, it is a ftill ftronger 
proof that it has been detrimental to the conttitution. 

There are, as has been before obferved, two principal 
caufes, from which the indulgence in this paffion has a 
debilitating effect on the conftitution, particularly in 
men.:—L. by the convulfive motion of the whole frame, 
combined with the impaffioned ecftafy of the mind; and, 
2. by the lofs of this effential fluid, more than by any 
other circumftance.—It certainly is ill founded, that 
fwellings of the fcrotum may arife from a ftagnation of 
the feminal fluid: fuch fwellings, if they really take 
place, are not attended with any danger; as experience 
informs us, that they are either re-abforbed, to the be- 
nefit of the body, or, if the accumulation of the femen 
become too copious, it is {pontaneouily evacuated by 
Nature. 

The relaxation of thofe who keep within the bounds 
of moderation, in this refpect, does not contirtue long ; 
' one hour’s fleep is generally fufficient to reftore their en- 
ergy. Such temperance is highly beneficial to the 
whole body, while it ferves to animate all its powers, 
and to promote infenfible perfpiration, as well asthe 
circulation of the blood. ‘The femen can be emitted 
without injuring the body, if Nature alone demand it, 
that is, when the refervoirs are full, and a material fti- 
mulus occafionsit, without the active concurrence of the 
Imagination, 
) Le 3 As 
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AS it is principally this fluid which affords vivacity, 
riufcular ftrength, and energy to the animal machine, 


the frequent lofs of it cannot but weaken the nerves, the 
ftomach, the inteftines, the eyes, the heart, the bram 


—in Aexe, the whole body, together with the mental — 


faculties ;—it in a manner deftroys the ardour for every 
thing great and beautiful, and furrenders the voluptuary, 
in the prime of his life, to all the infirmities and miferies 
of a premature old age, from which even the conjugal 
ftate cannot fave him. The moft certain confequence 
of excels in venery is hypochondriafis, frequently ac- 
companied with incurable melancholy : the unhappy vic; 
tim endeavours to exhilarate his mind by a repetition of 
thefe convulfive exertions of his vital fpirits, and thus 


precipitates himfelf into {till greater mifery.—Many of — 


the difeafes of the eyes originate from fuch 1 intemperance; ; 


and thefe votaries of » pleafure are not unfrequently at- 


tacked with zzbes, dorfalis, or confumption of the back, 
which generally proves fatal. : 

“In this refpect alfo every individual ought. to pay pros 
per regard to his conftitution. Some are provided by 
Nature with an uncommon portion of bodily vigour, 
while’ others are but f{paringly fupplied: the former, 
therefore,-overcome flight tranfgreflions of this kind, 
~ without much danger, while the latter cannot commit 
excefles with impunity. ‘The natural. inftnct ought al- 
ways to be confulted, in whatever relates to this fune- 
tion ; but it fhould not, as is frequently the cafe, be con- 
founded with the artificial ftimulus. Hypochondriacs, 


indeed, as well as thofe who make ufe of many nourifh-. 


ing fpacies: of food and drink, are fometimes ftimulated 


merely by a certain acrimony in the abdominal veflels; 


fuch a fumulus, however, is totally wieder gtsag wath 
the impulfe of Nature. 
Frequent and copious emifions, during fleep, are 
productive of equally bad effets; they bring on the 
frailties of age at an early period of life, and {oon prepare 
the exhaufted fufferer for. the: grave. But infinitely 
more dangerous i is a certain fecret vice, which debilitates 
the body more than any other fpecies of debauchery. 

: By, 
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By this execrable practice; a.greater quantity of femen 
is evacuated than by.the natural commerce between the 
fexes ; the vital {pirits cannot operate. fo uniformly, as 
to counterbalance the convulfive’ effets which agitate 
the whole animal frame; and the circumitances, which 
render this hateful vice fo deftrudtive to bothfexes, par: 
ticularly at a tender age, are that the opportunities of 
eomunitting it are more > frequent than thofe of the fexual 
intercourfe, and.that it but too often becomes habitual. 
The imagination which, by the natural union of the 
foxes, i is in a certain degree gratified, becomes more 
difordered by every repetition of the crime alluded to, 
as It is continually filled with libidinous images: and al 
though the frequent lefs of femen is, for a confiderable 
time, fupplied by a fluid. of inferior quality, yet, even 
by this imperfect fupply, the body.is drained of the {piri- 
tuous and moft valuable parts of its fluids. | 
All kinds of evacuation, when immoderate, tie pre- 
judicial to health ; but that of the femen is particularly 
fo; for it is an eftablifhed faG, that every {timulus in- 
creates the fecretion of hahonite, and that Nature is ne- 
ceffarily forced to make unulual efforts, to reftore the 
loffes fuftained, in the moft fpeedy, isd asi in its con- 
fequences, the moft ruinous manner. 

As moft female anunals, while they,are in a ftate of 
pregnancy, refufe to receive the males, fo the connec- 
tion with pregnant women appears to be phyfically im- 
_ proper.. Although the dangerous confequences thence 
arifing, both to the mother and child, may have been 
exaggerated, yet the embrace of women far advanced in 
pregnancy is certainly not conformable to the laws of 
Nature, and ought not to be confidered as a matter of 
indifference. Such females as wantonly fubmit to it may 
readily mifcarry ; for the feetus is thus much com- 
prefied and an additional flow of humours is thereby oc- 
cafioned. — If,. however, i in married lite this intercourfe, 
notwithftanding its impropriety, be indulged in, it ought 
to be practifed with precaution, and not too frequently; 
as fuch excefles may not only Bathe the mother, but 
mike wile be attended with ie very bunt to the child. 
fy, | Nay, 
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Nay, i it 18 afferted by fome authors, that the frequent cafes 
of hydrocephalus, or dropfy in the head, are to be af- 
cribed chiefly to this practice ;—a conclufion which, 
though hypothetical, is not unreafonable. | 

A connection with females fuckling children, is not 
lefs improper ; as the milk is thereby vitiated, and the 
health of the infant affected.—Nor is it juttifiable to 
gratify this paffion during the menfes; which may thus 
be either fuddenly fupprefled, or, by the increafed accefs 
of the fluids, they may terminate in an hemorrhage of 
the womb: befides which, the fexual intercourfe during 
this period, as well as for fome days , immediately pre- 
ceding, cannot anfwer the purpofe of generation ; be- 
caufe the ovum of the female, being but flightly attached, 
is again feparated «by the periodical . difcharge. Hence 
the congrefs of the fexes is moft generally crowned with 
bi fertility, after the catamenia have ceafed ; for then the 
female is in the moft proper {tate for fecundation, be- 
caufe that the ovum has fufficient time to be confolidated, 
before the next menftrual evacuation. | 

Not with a view to fatisfy idle curiofity, but for the - 
information of the reader, I fhall give fome particmis 
relative to the nature.of the feminal fluid. 

The femen in men, as it is emitted, confilts of various 
compound humours. : Befides-the real femen prepared 
in the fcrotum, and depofited i in the proper veficles, it ig 
mixed with the peculiar moifture contained in the latter, 
withthe liquor fecreted by the proftrate gland, and pro- 
bably alfo with fome mucus or phlegm from the urethra. 
It is of ‘a greyifh colour inclining to white, is glutinous 
and tough, has a very volatile penetrating {mell; and is 
of confiderable fpecific gravity: In water; the thicker 
part, which in all probability i is the pure femen, finks 
to the bottom ;' another part appears in fine threads, and_ 
and forms a hit pellicle on the furface of the water.. 
In perfons not arrived at the age of maturity, and like. 
wife in. enervated adults, it is of a thin: and ferous con- 
fiftence. 

“In the frefh femen of thofe who are capable of pro-. 
Sanat? we find a great number of animalcule, which~ _ 

can 
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' ean be perceived only by means of the moft powerful 
microfcopes: thefe do-nat appear’ to be mere veficles 
filled with air; as they are formed irregularly, one ex-. 
tremity being fomewhat Het the other fmaller ered 
rather ‘pointed. 

As part of the fmall artery, through’ eehfeh thie blood 
is propelled into both tefticles, runs immediately under 
the fkin, and confequently the blood is conduéted from 
a warmer to a much colder place; as the feminal tubes 
in the tefticles are very. delicate and long, and take 
throughout a ferpentine courfe—the cana! traverfing the 
upper tefticle (epididymis) being alone thirty feet long ~ 
and. upwards ; as, laitly, the narrow feminal tubes pafs 
over into the ieided canal of the epididymis, and - this. 
again into the ftill wider feminal -paflage: it is obvious, 
that the fecretion and evacuation of the femen not 
only takes place very. flowly, but alfo in a: ibs {mall 
quantity. 

‘Nature feems. to employ a confiderable time in prepar- 
ing and perfecting a fluid, which is indifpenfably necef- 
fary to the propagation of the {fpecies. The quantity, 
therefore, which is emitted in every intercourfe between 
the fexes, and which is computed to be equal to half an 
ounce weight *, can be but gradually replaced. Hence 
it happens, that ‘even men of ftrong conftitutions cannot 
indulge in venery more than once in.three or four days, 
for any confiderable time, without impairing their health, 
and diminifhing their ftrength. Thefe remarks, ‘how. 
-ever, apply chiefly, and almoft exclufively, to the male 
fex ; for, with regard to women, it is an erroneous no- 
tion, that they fecrete any femen ;—what has formerly 
been confidered as fuch, confifts merely of a pituitous 
liquor, proceeding from the womb and the vagina. 

‘To return from this fhort digreffion, I fhall farther 
oblerve, that, where it may be: otherwife proper, it is 
an excellent and healthful rule, (however ludicrous 


” & This Siac, as well. as that immediately following, reft 
upon the authority of Prof. Loner, of Jena; and I here refer to 
‘his excellent work: ‘* Elements of Medical : Anthr apology, ee? (in 
Aya p: 414. fecond egtion; 8v¥0. Weimar, 1793 | 


It 
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it may appear to the fenfualift) to gratify the inclina- 
tion for the fexual commerce only at regular periods, 
fo that Nature may become habituated td it, without 
making unufual and hurtful efforts. Such regularity 
might be attended with the additional advantage, that - 
perfons, in a conjugal f{tate, would not be fo apt to com- 
mit exceffes, which, in the end, are produdtive of 
fatiety and. indifference towards the object - formerly be- 
loved, and which are undoubtedly the frequent caufe of 
a feeble and degenerate offspring. 
_.. No irregularities whatever are more certainly punifhed 
than thofe of venery; and, though the confequences 
fhould not immediately take place, they unavoidably fol- 
low, and generally at a time when they are moft feverely 
felt; fometimes in the organs of generation alone, and 
fometimes over the whole body. Even a conneétion 
with the moft beloved obje&, the poffeflion of whom 
has been long and anxioufly withed for, does not exempt 
the voluptuary from thefe prejudicial effects, if the 
- bounds of moderation be exceeded: at length the ima- 
-gination becomes difordered: the head is filled with libi- - 
dinous images; and the predominating idea of fenfual ,- 
enjoyment excludes the reflections of reafon. Thus Na- 
ture becomes ina manner forced to conduét the fluids 
to the parts of generation, fo that fuch unfortunate per- _ 
fons cannot relinquifh this deftructive habit ; they are. 
troubled with involuntary emiflions of the femen, which 
are extremely debilitating, and either deprive them en- 
tirely of the faculty of procreating, or deftroy the elaf- 
ticity of the parts, and’ exhauft the femen to fuch a de- 
gree as to produce only feeble and enervated:children. 
_'To thofe who lead a life of debauchery, {pafinodic ef 
Hetiona: and even ruptures, are not uncommon: women 
-are afflicted’ with the Por albus, violent flxes of the 
menfes, bearmg down of the vagina, and innumerable 
other maladies of a difagreeable nature.» Thefe deftruc- — 
» tive effects on the body are at firft reeen ay by a general 
‘relaxation of the folids: the’ whole nervous fy{tem is 
reduced to a ftate of extreme debility. which is feldom, 
if ever, removed ny the moft rigorous adherence to. soe 
ane 
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and the moft appofite medical remedies. Hence gene- 
rally arife, as has been already obferved, the almoft infi- 
nite varieties of hypochondriafis, and imbecility, to fo. 
alarming a degree, that perfons of this defcription cannot — 
dire@t their attention to one obje@, for a quarter of an 
hour togéther ; their fpirits are exhaufted; their me- 
mory as well as ‘their judgment are greatly impaired ; 
and in fhort, all the faculties of the mind, all its ferenity 
and tranquillity, are fo much affected, that they {carcely 
enjoy one happy moment. sh ecaitiels Sey, 
The external fenfes do not fuffer lefs upon thefe oc- 
cafions: the eyes, efpecially, become weaker, imaginary 
figures are continually floating before them, and fre- 
quently thé power of vifion is entirely deftroyed.—The. 
ftomach alfo, on account of its ihtimate conne&ion with 
the nerves, ina great meafure partakes of thefe infirmi- 
ties : whence arife difeafes of various degrees of malig- 
nity ;—the lungs too become difordered ; hence the 
many lingering and incurable confumptions, which de- 
{troy fuch numbers in the prime of life. If, however, 
they furvive the baneful effects of their intemperance, 
their bodies become bent from abfolute weaknefs, their 
gait fluggifh and tottering, and the refidue of their days is 
marked with painful debility. , 
_ Young petifons, as well as thofe whofe employments 
require great mufcular exertion, are in an uncommon de- 
' gree weakened by frequent debauches. Indeed, the fex- 
ual iiitercourfe, even within the limits of moderation, is - 
more hurtful to fome individuals than to others. - Thus, 
a perfon born of {trong and healthy parents is not nearly » 
fo much hurt by occafional extravagance as another, 
_ whofe parents were weak and enervated, or who is him- 
felf threatened with confumption ; and, laftly, thofe 
alfoought to be abftemious in this refpect, who feel an - 
unufual laffitude and weaknefs, after the leaft indulgence. 
~ There are individuals who, from ignorance, have long 
been in the habit of committing exceffes, and who wifh | 
at once to reform their mode of life ; the confequence 6f 
this fudden change generally is an indireét debility ; and 
_theybecome very liable to fits of thé gout, hyfterie and 
eal : : hypochon- 
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hypochondriacal. complaints. As. they are fenfible of 


their growing weaknefs, they expect to relieve them- 


felves by ftrengthening remedies, which render their fi- 


‘tuation {till worfe, being apt to occafion involuntary emif- 


fions of femen im the night, to relax and deftroy the fto- 
mach, .and at length to produce an irnitating acrimony in 


- the inteftines, whichis the frequent caufe of {uch emiflions. 


Even the mild corroborants cannot be ufed here with any 
hopes of fuccefs ; as the body is overloaded with pitui- 
tous phlegm, from which readily arife jaundice and 
dropfy. Hence it is more advifable, and, at leaft in a phy- 
ficalrefpect, more falutary, to return from fuch irregu- 
Jarities by gradual f{teps, ‘than by a too fudden and dan- 
a change. 

It is farther remarkaule, that moft perfons, efpecially 
in the higher ranks, do not marry at a proper period of 


,jife; partly from caprice and family confiderations ; 


partly on account of the. difficulty. to’ maintain.a family, 
in the prefent more expenfive mode of living ; and partly 
from other caufes, which are beft known to batchelors. 

Thus they enter into the conjugal ftate, when their frame 


is enervated by diflipation of every kind; but fuch de- 


bauchees ought not to be permitted by the State to en- 
cumber the world with a degenerate offspring. 
On the contrary, to be married too early, and before | 


a perfon has attained the age of maturity, is likewife j imn-: 


proper, and hurtful. Every candidate for matrimony 
fhould endeavour to obtain the moft accurate intelligence, 
whether the objeét. of his affection be qualified for the 
yarious duties of that.ftate, or whether fhe be fubject. to 
phthifical, hyfteric, and nervous complaints, all of which 


ought to be guarded again{ft; as, befides the misfortune 


of being united to a valetudinary partner, healthy wo- 
men only can produce found and. vigorous children. 
..Thofe who do not marry for the fake of wealth and 
family-intereft, fhould choofe a well- fhapedand agreeable 
partner, as deformed mothers feldom bring forth hand- 
{ome children. The natural difpofition of a woman like- 


wife, deferves tobe inveftigated, previous to the union; — 


eR it is the opinion of accurate obfervers, that children 
moft . 
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moft generally inherit the propenfities and paffions of the 
mother. There ought to be no remarkable difference 
between the age of the married couple; and the moft - 
proper time of life for matrimony, in our climate in ge- 
neral, appears to be that between the age of eighteen and 
twenty in the female, and from twenty-two to twenty- 
four in the male fex. | RT dibs, ah lee 

Laftly, women who are hump-backed, or who have 
had the rickets in their infancy, ought not to enter the 
{tate of wedlock ; the former, in particular, (according 
to the rules of found ftate-policy) fhould by no means. 
be allowed to marry, until examined. by profeffional per- 
fons, whether there be any impediment to. child-bearing 
from the preternatural ftruture of the pelvis :—this fre- 
quently renders the Cxfarean operation neceflary : or the 
artificial feparation of the pelvis is connected with immi- 
nent danger of life. For the fame reafon, even elderly 
women fhould not be encouraged to engage in miatri- 
mony, as they either remain barren, or experience very 
difficult and painful parturition. | 

In fome rare inftances, however, too great abftinence 
may be the caufe of ferious diftempers. ‘A total reten- 
tion of the femen is not indeed always hurtful; but it 
may be fo, occafionally, to. perfons naturally lafctvious, 
and to thofe of a corpulent habit. hele are generally 
provided with an abundance of the femimal fluid, which, 
if too long retained in the body, caufes involuntary eva- 
cuatious, plethora, {wellings, pain and inflammation of 
the feminal veffels, the infpiffation, and at length corrup- 
tion, of the ftagnating femen—fometimes _priapifms, 
convulfions, melancholy, and at length furious lewdnefs. 
» The female fex are not lefs liable to difeafes from in- 
evitable abftinence : lofs of {trength, chlorofis, Auor albus, 
_ hyfterics, and even furor uterinus, may fometimes be the 
~ confequence., Yet, I cannot upon this occafion omit to 

remark, that thefe effects feldom, if ever, take place in 

_ thofe who live regularly, and do not encourage libidi-. 
nous ideas ; and that both males and females would un- 
doubtedly derive greater benefit from total continence, 
- till marriage, than by an unlimited indulgence in venery ; 

: ers ; in 
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in the former cafe, they would not only in’a a great meas 
fure contribute to their vigour of body and mind, but 
alfo'to the prolongation of ‘life. —Young women of an 
habitually pale colour, “may be juftly fufpected of 
being troubled with the fluor ‘albus s—or of having an 
ardent defire to change their ftate. al 
. . To repair the injuries brought on by ‘an extellives in? 

dulgence in ‘the fexual commerce, fuch means ought’-to ' 
be employed, as are calculated & remove the irregulari- 
ties which have taken place in the funGions of digeftion 
and perfpiration, and to give new energy to the folid ~ 
parts. With this-intention, the quantity of food is not 
of fo much confequence as its quality; hence the diet 
fhould be nourifhing, of ealy digeftion, and have a ten- 
dency to promote infenfible peripiration: in all ftates of 
debility, a light and  fpare diet is the moft fuitable to rez 
itore itrength, without exertimg too much the digeftive 
organs. Rich nourifhment, therefore, as well as tough, 
flatulent, and crude victuals,’ or thofe which are liable to 
ferment in the ftomach, Osi, in fuch cafes; be ex. 
tremely pernicious. But, above all, a rigid degree of ab- 
ftinence from the. inter editfeiwhich ‘has occafioned the 
weaknefs, cannot be too ferioufly recommended; as this 
alone is eenerally fufficient to reftore mufcular vigour, 
efpecially, where youth and foundnefs of conftitution. are: 
in favour of the individual. 

- Although we are pofleffed of ‘no feels, ftHialy de- 
ferving the appellation of aphrodifiacs, yet there certainly 
are means, which tend to promote the defire, ag well as’ 
the capacity, of carrying’'on the fexual imtercourfe:) 
thefe are either fuch as contribute to increafe the feminab 
fluid, or ftimulate the genital organs. Of the: former 
kind are thofe, which afford a rich chyle and falubrious 
blood, which condué this fluid more abundantly to the — 
parts’ af generation, and are on that account ‘mildly diu« 
retic; for inftance, milk, eggs, tender and ‘nourifhing: 
meat, herbs and roots of a mild fpicy nature, and fuch: 
as promote the fecretion of urine, moderate bodily exer=! 
cife, particularly on horfeback, 8c. . Merely’ ‘imalating 

Pipe ‘however, fhould not be: employéd without: 
ae great 
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great precaution, efpecially by the infirm, and thofe be- 
yond a certain age; for the emiffion of femen, in the 
latter, is generally attended with debility and difeuft : 
while in young and robuft perfons there is no neceflity to 
increafe the fecretion of that fluid by artificial means. 
There are likewife remedies of an oppofite tendency, 
which more effectually anfwer the purpofe of moderating, 
or rather checking too violent a propenfity to venery, 
than thofe before ftated for promoting it. In the pre- 
ent {tate of fociety, and particularly among maritime na- 
tions, where a great proportion of men and women are 
obliged to lead a fingle life, the means conducive to di- 
_munifh this paffion, deferve every attention. Of this na- 
ture are: . 
i. A laborious and rigid life, much bodily exercife, 
little fleep, and a fpare diet; fo that the fluids may be 
more eafily conducted, to other parts, and that they may 
not be produced in a greater quantity, than is requifite to 
the fupport of the body. For the fame reafon, it is ad- 
vifable, as foon as the defire of committing exceffes rifes 
to any height, immediately to refort to fome ferious avo- 
cation, to make ufe of lefs nutritious food and drink, to 
avoid all difhes. peculiarly ftimulating to the palate, and 
‘to abftain from the ufe of wine, and other fpirituous 
liquors. | 
2. To fhun every fpecies of excitement ;. fuch. as inti- 
macy with the other fex, amorous converiations, libidi- 
nous narratives, feductive books, pictures, &c. | 
3. A cool regimen in every refpect :—hence Plato 
and Ariftotle recommended the cuftom of going bare- 
foot, as a means of checking the ftimulus to carnal de- 
fire; fo that this indecorous practice was confidered by 
the ancients as a fymbol of chaitity. ‘The cold bath was 
likewife fuggefted for the fame purpofe ; others again, 
among-whom may be reckoned Pliny and Galen, ad- 
viled thin fheets of lead to be worn on tthe calves of the 
legs, and near the kidneys.—With the fame intention, 
and probably with better effect, may be ufed the cooling 
fpecies of nourifhment, fuch as lettucé;. water-purflane, 
cucumbers, &c.—for common drink, mere ct 
Aa | ; H 
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if the impulfe of paffion fhould increafe, < a fmall quantity 
of ‘nitre, vinegar, or vitriolic acid, may occafionally be. 
added to the water, to render it more cooling. —Yet all 
thefe and fimilar remedies are of little or no advantage 
to the habitual voluptuary, efpecially if fubje& to hypo- 
chondriafis. “The exciting caufe in fuch perfons not un- 
frequently proceeds from a difeafed abdomen, which, as 
has been before obferved, may be fo much obftruéted, 
that all other remedies are in vain, until the material 
ftimulus of fuch obftructions be removed.—Laftly, 

4. The various extenuants, fach as {pices of all hiside} : 
and the fmoking of tobacco, violent exercife, &c. are 
equally improper ; as thefe would inevitably impair the 
health of perfons naturally lean, fanguine, and choleric ; 
while in cold and phlegmatic temperaments, they would 
rather tend to increafe than to abate the ftimulus. 


CA Pee: 


Of the Arrections and Passions:of the Minp 3; and 
_ their relative good and bad effects on Health. . 


HE boundlefs ocean does not exhibit fcenes more di- 
verfified, than the various affections and paflions of 
the human mind. They arife partly from the mind 
itfelf, and partly from the various conftitutiens and tem- 
peraments of the individual. While no other remedies 
but rational arguments can influence the mind, the difpo- 
'fition of the body may be changed and improved, OF an 
infinite variety of means. _ 

It is, indeed, principally from bodily caufes, that many 
perfons are violently affected from the moft infignificant 
motives, and others are little, if at all, influenced by the 
moft calamitous events. It is, for inftance, obvioufly 
from a phyfical caufe, that violent medicines, poifons, 
the bite of mad animals, &c. produce timidity, or fits of 
anger and rage ;—that accumulations of black bile inthe 
abdomen make people referved, peevifh, melancholy, 

\ and'ftupid. What we with to think, and in. what man- 
ner 
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ner to continue the operations of the mind, frequently 
does not depend upon ourfelves. The thoughts of the . 
fober are very different from thofe of the man in a {tate 
of ‘intoxication. A certain difh, a particular kind of 
drink, may fufpend the powers of reafon. — d 
The temperament of mian is, as it were, the fource of 
his mental operations. - Affections and paflions are dif- 
ferent one from another in degree only. The former 
imply the inclination or propenfity to 4 paffion ; the lat- 
ter, the realized affections, whether fimple or com- 
pound ; or in other words, they conftitute an actual and 
perceptible degree of fenfual defire or averfion. Accord- 
ing to Lord Kaimezs, paflions are active and accompa- 
nied with defires ; affeGtions are inactive and -deftitute of 
paflion. He alfo diftinguifhes between wifhes and de- 
fires: the former he calls the higheft activity of the af- 
feétions. Compaffion and wifhes for the better,-arein 
his idea affections : pity; and a defire after what is better, 
he calls paffions. | ? 
_ Pafflions operate upon the body either fuddenly, or 
flowly and gradually. Sudden death, or imminent dan- 
- ger of life, may be the confequence of the former ?.a 
gradual decline and confumption, that of the latter. ‘The 
paffions, as fuch, may be aptly divided into two principal 
clafles, thofe of an agreeable’ and of a difagreeable na- ~ 
ture. Men of {trong imagination chiefly fuffer from 
paflions of the violent-kind, while thofe of more’ under- 
ftanding, and lefs fancy, are fubject to flow emotions of 
the mind.- Indolent perfons, whofe fenfations are dull, 
are lefs paflionate, than thofe who combine acute feel- 
ings, and a lively imagination, with a clear underftaiid- 
ing. The gréateft minds are generally the moft’ im- 
-paflioned.. | erg ? MibAt wiev 4 
All paffions, of whatever kind, if they rife to a high 
and violent degree, are of a dangerous tendency ;. bodily 
difeafe, nay death itfelf, ‘may be their concomitant: ef- 
fects. Fatal apoplexies have frequently followed fudden 
dread or terror. Catalepfy and epileptic fits fometimes 
accompany immoderate affliction, or diftreffing anxiety. 
Hypochondriafis, hyfterics, and habitual dejection, may 
Me aae we tD indeed 
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indeed arife from a variety of phyfical caufes; but they 
are as frequently generated by the paffions or fufferings | 
of the mind alone, in individuals otherwife healthy. 

Difeafes of the mind, after fome time, produce various 
diforders of the body ; as difeafes of the body occafion- 
ally terminate in imbecility. In either cafe, the malady 
muft be oppofed by phyfical, as well as moral reme- 
dies. . 

It is only by the management of the conttitution and 
education of the individual, that the paflions may be ren- 
dered ufeful ; for, if uncontrolled, they affect us as a 
tempeft does the ocean, without our being able to coun- 
teract their pernicious influence. Since all affections 
whatever confift in defire or averfion, they muff neceffa- 
‘rily be accompanied with reprefentations of fo lively a 
ature, as to induce the individual to perform the cor- 
refponding voluntary motions. Confequently the affec- 
tions muft alfo be accompanied by /¢z/ible motions with- 
in the body, not only by voluntary actions, but by thofe 
alfo, which contribute to the fupport of lite, and which 
are more or lefs violent, according to the degree of the 
affection. Joy, for inftance, enlivens all the corporeal 
powers, and, as it were, pervades the whole animal 
frame. Hope has nearly a fimilar effect ; and thefe two 
-affeCtions contribute to the prefervation of health and 
life, more than all the medicines that can be contrived. 
But of the other affections of the mind, we can, in moft 
inftances, obferve {carcely any effect but that of irregular 
motions, which, not unlike medicines, in a limited de- 
-gree, and under certain circumftances, may be occafion- 
-ally ufeful. Hence the dominion over our paffions and af- 
-fections is an effential and indifpenfable requifite to health. 
Every individual, indeed, is at his birth provided with a 
‘certain bafis of inclinations, and with his peculiar moral 
temperament: the moft tender infant, even before he is 
-capable of {peaking, difcovers by his features and gef- 
‘tures the principal inclinations of his mind. If thefe be 
foftered in his fufceptible breaft, they will grow up with 
-him, and become fo habitual, that the adult cannot, with- 
| gfOi9. | out 
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out the greateft exertion, overcome’ them by the power 
of reafon. | 

The phyfical {tate of the body is moft happy, when 
the mind enjoys a moderate degree of gaiety, fuch as is 
generally met with in healthy and. virtuous perfons. ‘The 
circulation of the fluids and perfpiratiqn are then carried — 
on with proper vigour ; ob{tructions are thereby prevent- 
ed or removed ; and by this lively and uniform motion, | 
not only digeftion, but likewife all the other fundtions o 
the body, are duly performed. ton oP ey 

Joy is that {tate of the mind, in which it feels extra- 
ordinary pleafure ; in which it enjoys a high degree o 
contentment and happinefs. The activity of the whole 
machine is enlivened by it; the eyes {parkle; the action 
of the heart and arteries is increafed; the circulation of 
all the fluids is more vigorous and uniform ; it facilitates 
the cure of difeafes in general, and forwards convalef- 
cence. The different degrees of this affection are, Gaiety, 
Cheerfulne{s, Mirth, Exultation, Rapture, and Ecftacy.— 
Habitual joy and ferenity, arifing from the perfection, 
rectitude, and due fubordination of our. faculties, and 
their lively exercife on objects agreeable to them, con- 
{titute mental or rational happinefs. 

Evacuations which are moderate, a proper {tate of per- 
{piration, and all food of an aperient quality and eafy di- 
eeftion, may be confidered as contributing to a joyful 
{tate of mind. A pure, dry air, and every thing that in- 
vigorates the functions of the body, on the well-being of 
which the ferenity of mind greatly depends, has a ten- 
dency to obviate {tagnations. Joy alfo is more falutary, . 
when combined with other moderate affections: and the 
various bodily and mental exertions are then fuccefsfully 
_ performed.—A moderate degree of joy removes the 
noxious particles of the body, and in this refpect is equal, 
nay fuperior in falubrity, to bodily exercife ; but excefs 
and too long duration of this paflion attenuate and carry 
away not only the fuperfluous, but likewife many ufeful 
fluids, and more than the natural functions can reftore. - 
Hence, this too violent motion and diffipation of humours 
is attended with relaxation and heavinefs ; and fleep alio 
| Aias3 : 1s 
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is prevented, which alone can. reinvigorate the nerves, 
that have fuffered from too great tenfion. On this ac- 
count, the celebrated Sancrorius diffuades : perfons 
from ‘gambling, who cannot control their paffions; be: 
caufe the joy which accompanies their fuccels, is followed 
by fleeplefs nights, and great abftraction of peripirable 
matter. Sudden and exceflive joy may prove extremely 
_ hurtful, on account of the great wafte of energy, and the | 
lively vibration of the nerves, which is the more noxious 
after long reft. Nay, it may become dangerous, by cauf= 
ing expanfion or laceration of the veflels, {pitting of 
blood, fevers, deprivation of underftanding, {wooning, 
and even. fudden death. If we have anticipated any joy- 
ful event, the body is gradually prepared to undergo the 
emotions conne¢ted with it.—For this reafon, we ought 
to fortify ourfelves with the neceflary fhare of — | 
to meet joyful as well as difaftrous things. | 
Laughter is fometimes the effet or confequence of , 
joy; and it frequently arifes from a fudden. difappoint- 
ment of the mind, when direéted to an object which, in- 
{tead. of being ferious and important, terminates unex- 
pectedly in infignificance. Within the bounds of mo- 
deration, laughter is a falutary emotion ;. for, as a dee 
infpiration of air takes place, which is fucceeded by a 
fhort and frequently repeated expiration, the lungs are 
filled with a great quantity of blood, and gradually 
emptied, fo'that its circulation through the lungs is.thus 
beneficially promoted. -It manifefts a fimilar effect on — 
the organs of digeftion. Pains in the ftomach, colics, 
and feveral complaints that could not be relieved by other 
means; have been frequently removed by this. In many © 
cafes, where it 1s P urpofely raifed, laughter is of excellent 
fervice, as a remedy which agitates and enlivens the whole 
frame. Experience alfo furnifhes us with many remark- 
able inftances, that obftinate ulcers of the lungs and the 
liver, which had refifted every effort of medicine, were 
happily opened and cured by a fit of laughter aia 
excited. 
Hope is the anticipation of joy, or the prefentiment of 
an expected good. It is attended with all the ee 
effects 
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effects of a fortunate event, without poffefling any of its 
phyfical difadvantages; becaufe the expectation of hap- 
pinefs does not-affect us fo exceflively as its enjoyment. 
Befides, it is not liable to thofe interruptions, from which 
no human pleafure is exempt ; it is employed principally 
with ideal or imaginary objects, and generally keeps with- 
in the bounds of moderation ; laftly, the fenfe of happi- 
ne{s contained in hope far exceeds the fatisfaction receiv- 
ed from immediate enjoyment, confequently it has a 
more beneficial influence on health than good fortune re- 
alized. Although hope is, in itfelf, merely ideal, and 
prefents its flattering and embellifhed images to the fancy _ 
in a borrowed light, yet it is, neverthelefs, the only ge- 
nuine fource of human happinefs. Hope, therefore, is 
the moift favourable ftate of mind to health, and has fre- 
quently preferved the ferenity, and prolonged the ex- 
iltence of thofe, whofe fituation appeared to be for- 
lorn. aR : 
Love, viewed in its moft favourable light, prefents to 
us.a picture of permanent joy, and is attended with all 
the good éffeéts of that paflion, It enlivens the pulfa- 
tions of the heart and arteries, promotes the operations 
of the different functions of the body; and it has fre- 
quently been obferved, that a {trong attachment to a be- 
loved object has cured inveterate diforders, which had 
refifted all medicinal powers, and which had been confi- 
dered incurable. The changes which this paffion can 
effect on the powers and the whole difpofition of the 
mind, are equally remarkable. For. the extraordinary 
exertions, made to obtain pofleflion of the objet of our 
wifhes, excite a fenfation and confcioufnefs of ftrength, 
which enables man not only to undertake, but alfo to. 
perform the nobleft and moft heroic actions.’ In that 
exalted ftate, he fets all difficulties at defiance, and fur- 
mounts every obftacle. : | 
Sorrow isthe reverfe of joy, and operates either fud- 
denly or flowly, according as the caufe of it is of greater 
or lefs importance and duration. The loweft degree of 
it is called Concern ;—when it arifes from the difappoint- 
ment of hopes and endeavours, it is Vexation ;—when 
. | Aa 4 filent 
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filent and thoughtful, it fettles into Penfivene/s or Sad- 
nefs ; -——when it i s long indulged in, fo as to prey upon, 
and poflefs the eal it. becomes habitual, and grows 
into Melancholy.—Sorrow increafed and continued, is 
called Grief ; when agitated by hopes and fears, it is 
Diftraction ;—-when all thefe are overwhelmed by for- 
row, it fe itles into Defpair.—The higheit degree of for- 
row is called Agony. 

Sorrow feldom proves fuddenly fatal; for, though it 
injures the nervous energy, it does not haften the circu- 
lation of the blood, with the rapidity of other paffions, 
but rather retards its courfe. Yet there are examples of 
its {peedy and fatal effects.—Sorrow, like a flow poifon, 
corrodes the powers of the mind and the body ; it en- 
feebles the whole nervous fy{tem ; the heart beats flower; 
the circulation of the blood and other fluids becomes 

-more inert; they frequently ftagnate in their channels, 
and generate evils more ferious than fadnefs itfelf. Far- 
ther, the face at firft turns pale, then yellow and tumid ; 
the body and the mind are worn out; the courfe of the 
blood through the lungs muft be affifted by frequent 
fighing ; the appetite and digeftion. become vitiated ; and 
thus arife obf{truétions, hyfteric and hy pochondriacal 
complaints, and, at length, confumption, which is inevit- 
able deftruction to the body, frequently in the prime of 
life, and in fpite of the healing art. Perfons who in- 
dulge themfelves in peevifhnefs, very foon lofe their ap- 
petite, together with the power of digeftion ; their mouth 
has a bitter tafte; flatulency, mea i {pafms, faintings, 
and the long lift of ftomachic complaints neceflarily fol- - 
low. Men become fubject to the blind hemorrhoids ; 
and women to fuppreflion or other irregularities of the 
menfes, coftivenefs, or chronic diarrhoea. The bile,. on 
account of the retarded circulation, either grows thick | 
and produces indurations of the free, or it is mixed with 
the blood, and generates jaundice or dropfy. Such per- 
fons in time become very irritable and peevifh ; and with 
the frequent return of grief, the mind, at length, is to- 
tally employed in contemplating its wretched fituation, 
fo that it finds new ae for increafing it, in almoft every 
object 
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object it beholds. Hence the whole imagination is by - 


degrees obfcured, and the moft ufual confequences of it 


are, the deepeft melancholy—fucceeded either by a ner- 
vous fever, or infanity—fometimes cancer, and at other 
times a fpeedier diffolution, by what is then called @ dro- 


. ken heart. 


Solitude and idlenefs are not only the remote caufes 
of many paflions, but alfo fupport and fofter them, with- 
out exception: they colle& and fix the attention of the 
mind on the favourite objects, and make us reflect the 
more keenly on the caufes of the paflions, the lefs we are 
interrupted in thefe fond reveries by other fenfations. 
Though it certainly is not in our power to avert grief, 
from which even fages and heroes are not always exempt, 
yet we can do:much to alleviate it, by denying ourfelves 
the enjoyment which this indulgence in certain fituations 
affords. Moral arguments of confolation, if properly 
adapted to the capacity and mental difpofition of the fut- 
ferer, have in thefe cafes generally a powerful influence. 
Thofe whofe minds are affected by forrow, ought to 
avoid as much as poffible the company of perfons, who 


are fond of relating their calamities, and recounting their 


misfortunes. On the contrary, whatever has a tendency 
to cheer the mind, and to divert it from difagreeable ob- 
jects, ought to be inftantly reforted to. Of this nature - 
are, company, bufinefs, cheerful mufic, and the focial 
affections. —The body fhould be frequently rubbed with 
dry cloths, perfumed with amber, vinegar, fugar, and 
the like; the lukewarm bath may be employed with 
great advantage; and, if circumftances permit, the pa- 
tient fhould remove to a warmer and drier climate.—If 
temperately ufed, a weak and mild wine is of excellent 
fervice, but an immoderate indulgence in this palatable 


‘drink may diforder the ftomach, by the quantity of acid 


it produces. 

Weeping generally accompanies forrow, if it be not too 
intenfe: tears are the anodynes of grief, and ought not 
to be reftrained by.adults. We feel in weeping an 
anxiety and contra¢tion of the breaft, which impedes re- 
{piration; probably, becaufe a fuperfluous quantity of 
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air is then contained in the lungs, which is forcibly ex. 
pelled by fobbing. By this obftruction in breathing, 
the blood, which ought to be reconducted from the 
head, accumulates in the lungs, and confequently in the 
veins: hence arife rednefs, heat of the face, anda flow 
of tears, which are regulated m quantity by the degree 
of fadnefs that produced them. ‘heir principal good 
effects are, that they prevent the danger to be appre- 
hended from grief, by diminifhing the fpafmodic'mo- 
tions in the breaft and head, and by reftoring regularity 
im refpiration, as well as in the circulation of the blood : 
hence perfons find themfelves. much relieved after a 
plentiful flow of tears; which however is extremely pre- 
judicial to the eyes. 
Grief arifing from an ungratified defire of returning 
home and feeing our relations, is productive of a difeafe 
very common among the Swifs, and which fometimes, 
after a fhort {tate of melancholy, trembling of the limbs, 
and other fymptoms apparently not very dangerous, hur- 
ries the unhappy fufferer to the grave, but more fre- 
quently throws him into a confumption, and generates 
the moft fingular whims and fancies. Perfuafions, , 
punifhments, medicines, are here of no fervice; but a 
fuddenly revived hope, or a gratification of the patient’s 
wifhes, has a powerful effect; provided that an mcura- 
ble confumption, or infanity, has not already taken place. 
‘There is alfo a fingular hyfteric or nervous fever, 
which affects many unfortunate fufferers in mental difor- 
ders, and which was firft accurately defcribed by RICHARD © 
_ MawnincHam. Debilitated perfons, and thofe of great 
- fenfibility, of both fexes, after melancholy affections and 
other exhauftions of ftrength, are particularly fubject to 
this diforder. It begins with irregular paroxyfms, and 
manifefts itfelf by an undefinable indifpofition, a dry 
tongue without thirft, anxiety without a vifible caufe, 
want of appetite, a low, quick, and unequal pulfe, a 
pale and copious urine, occafional fenfations of cold and 
fhivering, fometimes clammy fweats, fometimes -colic, 
fleeplefInefs and infanity. According to the experience 
of Manningham, this fever generally terminates, in the 
Ba , ~ courfe 
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courfe of thirty or forty days, by faintings, filent reve- 
ries, and deaths unlefs it be removed in the beginning, 
by bracing and ftrengthening remedies. : 

Among the mournful paflions, we may alfo include 
an extravagant degree of love, or fuch as tranfgreffes the 
bounds of reafon. It is then no longer a pleafure, but 
a difquietude of mind, attended with the moft irregular 
emotions; it diforders the underftanding; gradually 
confumes all the vital powers, by a flow fever ;  pre- 
vents nutrition and reduces the body to a fkeleton. All | 
the paflions, indeed, may in their more violent degrees 
occafion a deprivation of the underftanding; but for- 
row and love are peculiarly calculated to produce fo fa- 
tal an effet. This mental diforder, to which both 
fexes, but efpecially women, are fubject, fhould be op- 
pofed in time, by phyfical as well as moral remedies.— 
Much may be done here. by education, and a proper 
choice of fociety. The imagination fhould be with- 
drawn from fuch images, as may encourage inordinate 
and exceflive love; and it cannot be denied, that 
-young females particularly are frequently precipitated. 
into this weaknefs, merely by reading improper novels. 
‘This imbecility of mind becomes the more dangerous 
in young people, as it is generally increafed. by folitude, 
and their ignorance of the real world.— Exalted ideas 
of virtue, of magnanimity, and a generous felf-denial, 
are excellent antidotes; but, if the body fink under the 
weight of paffion, even thefe exertions are infufficient 
to fupport the energy of the mind. The phyfical re- 
medies to be reforted to in thefe fituations are, rigid 
temperance, a frugal and lefs nourifhing diet, conftant 
employment, and much exercife; but the moft fuccefs- 
ful of all is a happy marriage. . nie 
_ Ofall the paffions that can aid the medical art, there | 

is none from which we may expett greater benefit, than 
from a rational gratification of love. On the contrary, 
a too ardent paflion is attended with the moft dangerous 
phyfical confequences; it is nearly related to difap- 
_ pointed love, and ufually fhews itfelf by a referved me- 
lancholy, a general diftruft, and a gloomy mifanthropy, 


which, 
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which, however, externally appears only under the 
charatter of laffitude and depreffion. | It 1s apt to be fol- 
owed bya fuppreffion of the menfes, confumption of 
the ane and even infanity. 

Difappointed love is extremely detrimental to health 
and gradually deftroys the body; it fometimes pro- 
duces furor uterinus in females of an irafcible temper 
and romantic turn of mind, unlefs the pazffion itfelf be 
radically cured. 

The moft dangerous effect of love is jealoufy ; ; —this 
pitiable paffion, like difappointed love and pride, is very 
liable to terminate in madnefs *,—In fanguine tempera- 
ments, the excefs of this affection is produétive. of con- 
fequences moft prejudicial to the body ; their fluids are 
mpelled to a more rapid circulation, and they fecrete, 
with preternatural velocity, that valuable fluid which fti- 
mulates them to venery. Such perfons are much ad- 
dicted to eafe, pleafure, and every fpecies of gratifica- 
tion, which fuits their irritable nerves: their fkin and 
mufcles being foft, and acceffible to every ftimulus, and 
their fluids thin and rarefied, it may be eafily conceived 
that their humours circulate with rapidity to the parts of 
generation, and that their nerves are thus conftantly ex- 
cited to defire. The dreadful confequences are but too 
frequently vifible in young perfons, whether  fingle or 
married who have too early indulged in fuch exceffes. 
Hence originate, tabes dorfalis, wafting of the limbs, 
{pitting of blood, pulmonary confumption, hectic fever, 
and the whole teak of indefinable nervous difeafes, fo 
called for want of more proper names 5 befides a hoft of 
other diforders, moftly incurable. 

In order to prevent, or at leaft to demote the torrent 
of thefe ard fimilar paffions, man muft not only be fe- 
rioufly apprifed and convinced of the danger, and the 
dreadful mifery attendant on intemperance and excels, 
but he muft alfo fubmit to a ftridly temperate mode of 


* In the houfes appropriated to the unhappy victims of in- 
fanity, we generally meet with three different clafles. The firft 
confifts of men deprived of their underftanding, by pride; the fe- 
cond of girls, by love; and the third of women by db 

dolce | life, 
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life, if he afpire to rife to the dignity of his nature, and’ 
above the rank of the lower animals. He is a rational 
being, though his fenfitive faculties every where remind 
him of his animal nature. Hence the following rules 
cannot be too rigidly adhered to: a conftant and ufeful 
employment ; falutary exercife of the body, till it be 
moderately fatigued; temperance in eating and drink- 
ing; abftinence from {trong and heating food and li- 
- quors ; avoiding the habits of effeminacy, folitude, and 
too much reft ; and laftly, a {tri attention, from early 
youth, to the moft rigid modefty and purity of manners. 
Envy arifes from felf-love or felf-intereft, particularly 
in fuch individuals as have neglected to cultivate their 
own talents, or to whom Nature has denied certain 
qualifications of body or mind, which they cant avoid 
feeing in others: it is principally excited, when they are 
witnefles of the profperity of perfons who poffefs fuch fu- 
perior endowments. People of a narrow mind, and thofe 
of aconfined education, are moft fubject to this mean 
paffion. Envy deprives thofe addicted to it of an appe- 
tite for food, of fleep, of every enjoyment, and difpoles 
them to febrile complaints ; but in general it is hurtful 
to thofe only who brood over and indulge in this corrc- 
five paflion. There are however vaft numbers, who 
fhow their envy at almoft every event productive’ of 
good fortune to others, and who yet often attain a very 
ereat age. Joy at the misfortunes, or the difcovered 
foibles of others, felf-love, calumny againft their neigh- 
bours, fatire and ridicule, are the never-failing refources 
of their malignant difpofitions. Medicines cannot cure 
a difeafe fo odious; education and improvement of mo- 
rals are its only antidotes. Envious perfons commonly 
-give too much importance to trifles: hence they ought 
-to be inftructed to employ themfelves in more ufeful 
S unfuits ; to judge of things according to their true va- 
lue, and to accuftom themfelves to a philofophic calm. 
nels ; they ought to learn how to overcome, or at leaft 
to moderate, their felfifhnefs; to counter-balance their 
expectations with their deferts, and to equal or furpals 
“others, in their merits rather than in their pretenfions. 
| 5 Fear 
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Fear, or anxiety, is the apprehenfion of evil. Fear 
weakens the powers of the mind, relaxes and-congeals 
every part of the human body, retards the pulfe, hin- 
ders refpiration, obftructs the menfes, fometimes alfo- 
perfpiration ; hence it produces tremor and dread; fre- 
quently too it excites perfpiration, fince it diforganizes 
every thing linked to the body by means of the nerves. 
It is apt to occafion diarrhoea, and, in fome individuals, 
an involuntary difcharge of femen. Some perfons of 
a relaxed habit are, by great fear, thrown into a perfpi- 
ration refembling the agonies of death ; and others. can- 
not retain their urine. ‘Timorous perfons are more 
readily infected by epidemical diforders than thofe pof- 
feffed of courage; becaufe fear not only weakens the 
energy ‘of the heart, .\but at the fame time promotes the 
_abforption by the fin, fo as to render the timid more 
lable to contagion. Tn fhort, fear increafes the malig- 
nity of difeafes ; changes elles natural courfe; aggra- 
vates them by a thoufand ‘incidental circuin{tances, fo 
that they refift all remedies; and ‘fuppreffes the efforts 
of Nature, fo as to terminate in {peedy diffolution. ‘The 
ufual confequences of violent and fuperftitious fear, 
produced by a difordered imagination, are eruptions 
in the face, fwellmgs, cutaneous inflammations, and 
painful ulcers. In fome inftances, too, fear has pro- ' 
duced palfy, lofs of fpeech, epilepfy, and even mad. 
nefs * itfelf. 

Ba/fhfulne/s is an inferior degree of fear, aclitah retains 
the blood in the external veffels of the breaft, and the 
whole countenance. Hence, in females of a> delicate 
conftitution, and tranfparent {kin, we obferve the bluth 
not only overfpread the face but alfo the bofom. If 
carried to a greater degree, it is attended with danger- 
ous confequences, particularly in the individuals befor 
mentioned ; it thay {top the flux of the menfes and prof 


* One inftance of this effet Ihave myfelt fe trdfied in-a gen- 
tleman, now living in Edinburgh, who was at Lifbon in the aw- 
ful, earthquake of 17553; and who, fromthe great fright which 
feized him upon feeing whole ftreets and churches tumble down 
before him, has been deprived of his underftanding ever fince. 

10 fatal . 
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fatal if attended with a fever.—A very high degree of 
bafhfulnefs may generate a dangerous fever, even in 
men ; though from modern education, mitances of this 
latter kind become every day more rare. Exceflive 
bafhfulnefs clofely borders on fear: if it does not pro- 
ceed from vice or corrupted manners, it may be cor- 
rected by focial intercourfe with perfons of a cheerful 
difpofition. ieiy | 

Terror, or the dread of an evil furprifing us, before 
we are able to prevent it, is of all paflions the molt de- 
ftructive, and the moft difficult to be avoided, becaufe 
its operation is unforefeen and inftantaneous.. To fhun all 
occafions that may produce it, is perhaps the only re- 
medy. Perfons who are feeble and poffeffed of much 
fenfibility, are moft fubje to terror, and likewife moft 
affected by it. Its effects are, a fudden and violent con- 
traction of almoft every mufcle, that ferves to perform 
the voluntary motions. It may farther occafion polypous 
concretions of the heart, inflammations of the external 
parts of the body, fpafms, and fwoons; at the fame 
time, it may {top falutary evacuations, particularly per- 
fpiration. and hemorrhages; it may repel ulcers and 
cutaneous eruptions, to the great detriment of* health, 
and danger of life. The menfes are fometimes inftan- 
taneoufly fupprefled ; palpitation of the heart, trembling 
of the limbs, and in a more violent degree,. convulfions 
and epileptic fits, or a general catalepfy, and fudden 
_death, are the fubfequent effects of terror. : 

As terror quickly compels the blood to retreat from 
the tkin to'the internal parts, it forcibly checks the cir- 
culation of all the fluids. If anger accompany terror, 
there not unfrequently arife violent hemorrhages, vomit- 
ing, and apoplexy. ‘error has been fuddenly known 
to turn the hair grey.—An inattentive and injudi- 
cious mode of educating children often lays the founda- 
tion of this infirmity, which is difficult to be eradicated 
at a._more advanced age. Perfons under the influence 
of this paffion, fhould be treated like thofe who fuffer 
from any other fpafmodic contraction. ‘Tea, a little 
wine, or f{pirits and water may be given to them; vine- 
| gar 
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gar, lavender drops, or fpirits of hartfhorn, may be held 
to the noftrils; warm bathing of the feet, and emollient 
injections may be of advantage ; and, laitly, the different 
evacuations ought to be promoted; but, above all, the 
mind ought to be duly compofed. — 

Anger arifes from a fenfe or apprehenfion of fuffered 
injuftice, and an impetuous defire of revenge. Its. 
different degrees depend upon the impreflions made by 
the injury, or the ardour of the difpofition to vengeance. 
In the former cafe, namely, when the fenfe of injuftice 
is the prevalent feeling, anger affects us like terror, and 
produces fpafmodic contra¢tions and ftagnations in the 
liver and its veflels, fometimes fo confiderable as to 
change the bile into a concrete mafs; from this caufe 
alone often arife the gravel and ftone of the bladder. 
The more ufual confequences of anger, if joined to afflic- 
tion, are palenefs of the face, palpitation of the heart, 
faltering of the tongue, trembling of the limbs, and 
jaundice. 
~ If, on the contrary, the hope of revenge be the pre- 
dominant feature in anger, violent commotions take 
place in the whole fy{ftem ; the circulation of all the 
fluids, as well as the pulfation of the heart and arteries, 
are perceptibly increafed ; the vital {pirits flow rapidly | 
but irregularly through the limbs; the mufcles make 
uncommon efforts, while. fome appear almoft palfied ; 
the face becomes red; the eyes {parkle ; and the whole 
body feels elated and inclined to motion. ‘This f{pecies 
of anger is by far the moft common. ' : 

Anger and terror are, therefore, particularly injurious 
to the tender bodies of infants, who are pofleffed of ex- 
treme fenfibility, eafily affected, and confequently much 
expofed to the influence of thefe paffions, on account of — 
the proportionably greater fize of their nerves, and their 
inability to reftrain paffion by the influence of reafon. 
They are liable to be fo feverely affected, that they may 
die fuddenly in convulfions, or retain during life an im- | 
becile body and mind; liable to be terrified upon ‘the 
#lighteft occafion. When children are apt to cry in 
fleep, when they ftart up and make motions pei acd 
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fear or terror, it muft not be always afcribed to aCtual - 
pain, but frequently to dreams, which fill their young 
minds with terrible images, efpecially if they have often 
been terrified while awake. All parents know how 
much fome children are addi€ted to anger and malice, 
and how difficult it is to fupprefs the ebullition of thefe. 
paflions. Hence we ought to beware of giving the moft 
diftant encouragement to ‘fuch deftru@tive emotions. 
¥or it is certain, that both men and women of an iraf- 
cible temper generally die of a confumption of the lungs. . 
Perfons of an irritable difpofition are more frequently 
expofed to anger than others; they are more eafily af- 
tected by every paflion. Hence the tendency to anger is 
particularly vilible in individuals troubled with hyfterics 
and hypochondriafis, as well as in debilitated and difap- 
pointed men of letters. Perfons of a hot and dry tem- 
perament, of {trong black hair, and: great mufcular 
ftrength are likewife much fubject to fits of anger. 

A moderate degree of this pailion is frequently of-ad- 
vantage to phlegmatic, gouty, and hypochondriac indi- 
viduals, as it excites the nerves to action ; but, if too 

violent and raging, it diflipates the more volatile part of 
the fluids, and is produétive of the moft hurtful confe- 
quences. . In the epileptic, feorbutic, choleric, and fuch 
as have open wounds, it caufes fever, {pitting of blood, | 
_convulfions, inflammations, throbbing pains in'the fide, — 
jaundice, apoplexy, &c. | ! 

No fluid is more affected by-anger than the bile, which 
by its violent influx into the duodenum produces a fixed 
{fpafmodie pain in the region of the navel, flatulency, 
vomiting, a bitter tafte in the mouth, uneafinefs and — 
_ preffure about the pit of the ftomach, and, at length, 
either ob{tructions or diarrhcea.—Wine, or other heat- 
“ing liquors, drank immediately after a fit of anger, and 
{trong exercife or labour, are attended with confequences 
{till more pernicious, as are alfo emetics, laxatives, and 
blood-letting. Netto ¥ | 

_ The propenfity to anger is increafed by want of jleep, 
by heating food and drink, bitter fub{tances, much ani- 

mal food, rich foups, fpices; and-by all-things that have 
wieiyiy Bee os : a ten- 


this mental. difeafe. 
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atendency to inflame the blood. Perfons fubject to this 
paflion fhould ufe diluent, acidulated, and. gently aperient 
drink, and obferve in every refpect the moft rigid tem- 
perance. Such perfons ought to fleep more than others; 
and employ the lukewarm bath, gentle cathartics of 
cream of tartar or tamarinds, fruit, butter-milk, whey, 
vegetable aliment, &c.. | [ae 
Among other arguments again{t anger, young people, 
efpecially females, fhould be informed, that befides the 
phyfical dangers attendant on this paffion, it deforms the 
face, and, like all the impetuous emotions of the mind, 
deprives the paflionate of every charm, and induces a 
ftrong averfion to fuch companions. ‘Thofe who. feel 
the approach of anger in their mind, fhould, as much as 
poflible, divert their attention from the objects of provo- 
cation; for inftance, by reciting a paflage they have 
learnt by heart; or as Julius Cefar did, by repeating 
the Roman alphabet. | ‘ 
Inward fretting, in which fadnefs.is combined with an- 
ger, is the more deftructive, that it does not vent itfelf in 
words, or external actions. There may arife from it gid- 
dinefs, inclination to vomiting, fudden pain in the fide, 
great anxiety, and fimliar complaints. Somewhat related 
to this infirmity is, what Dr. WerkarptT, a German 
‘ author, calls the ‘* ma/ de cour ;” a cruel malady, which 
comprehends anger, avarice, envy, and fadnels.—From 
a fenfe of neglect and unmerited injury, whether read or 
imaginary, which torments courtiers, the habitual pee- 
vifhnefs of a great proportion of men, leads them 
to avenge their difappointment, by opprefling and il- 
treating their dependants. ‘lo accuftom themfelves to 
confider the phyfical and ‘moral viciflitudes of life, and 
the perifhable nature of all terreftrial happinefs, with 
becoming firmne(s, and to enlarge their minds by the 
-acquifition of ufeful knowledge, are the beft remedies for 
_ When fadnefs or fear have fo overpowered the heart and 
 theunderftanding, that all hopes ofaverting the apprehend- 
ed evils are extinguifhed, the mind finks into De/pair. 
We then fee no comfort in futurity, and our ideas of ap- 
et proach- 
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proaching mifery become {fo intolerable, that we think 
ourfelves incapable to» fuftain it, and feek a remedy in 
‘death. There are attacks of defpair, and an inclination 
to fuicide, in which people are, upon any unforefeen 
event, fuddenly deprived of their underftanding, and re- 
duced to temporary infanity. This precipitate fpecies of 
defpair more nearly refembles terror. Others are foli- 
tary and referved; continually reflecting on their. mif- 
fortunes, till at length all their hopes and refolution fail. 
Their defpair, confequently, is more nearly allied to me- 
lancholy, than to any other paflion, 5 wie 
A fudden fit of defpair is owing to very irritable muf- 
cular fibres, which are quickly. excited to the moft irre- _ 
vular motions, and from which ariles confufion-in the © 
_ fenfes and the imagination. In profoundly thoughtful 
and melancholy individuals, the folid parts are;weakened, 
the fluids become thick, heavy, and f{tagnating; and this 
weaknefs of the folids gives them a fenfation of peculiar 
debility. They are difpirited and dejected; their {tag- 
nating, or, at beft, flowly circulating fluids, occafion in 
them a fenfe of anxiety and timidity; whence gloomy 
reprefentations are but too eafily impreffed on their 


mind. ‘This is very apt to be the cafe with perfons who .— 


eat more animal than vegetable food, which produces 
very rich and fubftantial blood. From this fource fome 
authors derive the choleric difpofition of the Britifh in 
general ;. but I have endeavoured to. prove, in the fifth 
Chapter, on Food, p. 176. and following, that this ob- 
_ fervation cannot be maintained.on rational principles, and 
that it is mconfiftent with actual experience. It is alfo 
faid of the Negroes, that they are.more fubject to melan- 
choly,and even to fuicide, becaufetheir blood is morecom- 
pact, florid, and fubftantial, than that of the Europeans. 
Lhe ambitious are likewife frequently feized with this 
affection, when they meet with any thing to give them 
offence or obftruct their projects. rodigals, and thole 
who are ftrangers to the troubles and difficulties of life, 
are fubject to fits of defpair, whenever they are reduced 
toa ftate of adverfity. Too rigid conceptions of virtue 
have alfo, though feldom, been the occafion of this in- 
3 ta fatuated 
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fatuated paflion, The cautions and rules for preventing 
defpair-and fuicide, are the fame which muft be employed 
to counteract fuch other paflions, as. deprefs the fuffer- 
ing mind; but they muft.be medified according to the 
temperament of the individual; and the cure of fuch 
evils ought to be direéted principally to the body, and 
partly alfo to the mind. | 

- Nothing; indeed, iis better adapted to protect us againft 
all-the: anéafy and turbulent emotions of the mind, than 
a ‘temperate and-attive life: but intemperance unavoid- 
ably occafions irregular commotions in the fluids, and 
may -be the fource of difeafe and imbecility.. Hence 
Pyruacoras advifed his pupils to abftain from animal 
food, which excites wrath, with all the other paffions and 
defires.. Idlenefs and want of exercife are not lefs pro- 
ductive of many malignant propentfities. . 

. It cannot be doubted, that thofe who, at an early do- 
cile age, combine folid principles of virtue with a fober 
_and active life, and who are by frequent examples re- 
minded of the turpitude and _diladvantages.. attending 
violent paffions m others, will of themfelves reprefs thefe 
enemies to human life. © Yet it is much more difficult to 
fupprefs paflions that have already made fome progrels ; 
in.which cafes cenfure and rational remonftrances are 
feldom availing. | Yo thofe, however, who uave not 
reached fucha pitch of obftinacy, as to be above taking - 
wee the following hints may not be unprofitable : 

. Toremove, without delay, the object that gave rife 
to Se paffion, or at leaft to deprive it of its nourifhment, 
fo that it may die of itfelf; by going to fome other place, 

which prefents:a different fcene. 
“. 2. One affection frequently affitts in fabduing another 
_ofan oppofite nature; fuch.as to infpire the timorous- 
with courage; the angry, with fear; the too violent | 
lover, with hatred, and fo forth. 

. Let us direét our thoughts'te ‘other objects of pur-- 
“fuit, “fuck as” ‘public amufements, the chace, travelling, 
agreeable company, or other favourite employments of 
an ufeful gees afluative nature. sindl Mg 
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_ 4 Mufic. Nothing is fo well calculated to moderate 
she lin the nerves, to quiet the mind, and to affuage 
the paffions; provided that the hearer poffels a mufical 
ear, and the kind of mufic be adapted to his particular 
tafte and fituation. — Hence we cannot be too much on 
our guard in the choice of mufic, as certain kinds’ of it 
have a tendency rather to increafe than to allay the’ ‘a 
roxyfm of paffion. 

5. The ftate of perfpiration deferves particulan: atten- 
tion. For it is confirmed by numberlefs experiments, 
that paffions decreafe in the fame degree as perfpiration: 
is increafed, particularly if they be of fuch a nature as to 
check infenfible perfpiration ; for inftance, melancholy, 
terror, fear, and the like., Indeed, all the evacuations 
are Jp yaaa in this cafe. .Laftly, . 

. Let us make ufe of no medicines immediately after 
a ft of paflion. The: moft advifable regimen confifts in 
temperance in eating and drinking, efpecially in abftain- 
ing from hard indigeftible food, cold drink, and cold air... 
We fhould better confult our health, after any. fuch 
emotions, by keeping ourfelyes. moderately warm, and. 
drinking tea, or fome fimilar beverage. 

After a very.violent paroxy{m of anger, it is fametignes 
neceflary to open a vein, in order to prevent. inflamma- 
tion; or to caufe the evacuation of the bile by an eme- — 
tic ; ortiteh cafes, however, are to be determined only 
by profeffional, men.—The faliva fhould,.not be ve 
lowed in fuch a fituation; for it is by fome fuppofed 
pofiels a flightly poifonous quality. 

Perfons under the influence of terror fometimes fland 
in need of a cordial; but thé hypochondriac will find 
wine and other ftrong liquors rather an uncertain remes 
dy, or one which, at beft, is only palliative : and if im- 
moderately ufed, ‘they mutt neceflarily promote fadnefs, 
as well as every other paflion, which thefe fuppofed 
anodynes, in the end, always increafe by their arene 
Brncleting and pears ss Heda ADE, Ne 
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CHAP. XL 


Of the different ORGANS oF Sznsz, and their refpetive 
_ Funétions—-Of the, fuppofed Seat and Operation:of the 
Soul—Motion—Mujfcular Action. | 


Be. we proceed to inveftigate the peculiar 
functions of the different fenfes, it will be ufeful, 
if not neceffary, to premife a fhort analyfis of /en/ation, 
or, in other words, of the. feat and operation of the 
‘ foul " : 
The ancients imagined the feat of the foul to be in 
the ftomach, becaufe of the acute feeling of this organ, 
and the multitude of nerves with which it is provided, 
and by which it is connected with other parts. But it 
is now univerfally admitted by phyfiologifts and anato- 
niifts, that the operations of the mind are carried on prin- 
cipally in the brain ; that this 1s the point of ‘union, in 
which all the nerves meet, and which is to be confidered 
as the aflemblage of all fenfations, or the fen/orium com- 


mune». Yhe brain ts in the moft immediate conneétion . 


with the perceptive faculty ; and here all the neryes are 
as it were concentrated into one point. 


Prof. SoEMMERING, of Mayence, has lately endea- 


-voured to prove ina very ingenious publication, that 
the ventricles of the brain properly contain the more im- 
mediate caufe of the various operations of the foul; that 

there’ is a fluid; or at leaft a fubtile vapour, fecreted 
from thefe parts, in confequence of the activity of the 


mind exercifed in the ventricles of the brain; and that ~ 


' all the varieties of intelleét, in human beings, depend 


upon the: diverfity of the ftru€ture of thefe ventricles, 


and the various ftates of vigour and mental energy there 
- exerted. nae | 


Without-attempting , to decide upon a queftion fo ree 


_ mote from human inveftigation, I may be allowed to ob- 
ferve that all conjectures refpecting the feat of the foul 
| -' ‘are 
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‘are in reality frivolous and unfatistactory, juke we have 


afcertained, in what manner the important functions of 
the brain, which is intimately conne¢ted.and thoroughly 
blended with the -nerves, are effected within the cra- 
nium; whether this be done by vibrations, by fecretions 
of humours or vapours; or by the peculiar manner in | 
which the numerous blood:veffels are difpofed in the 
brain fo as to allow the blood ta exert its influence, and 
to produce all the changes there, by the force and mo-' 


mentum of its own circulation ;—all thefe particulars 


& 


muft be afcertained before we can form.a decifive opi- | 
nion refpecting the fituation of the foul. 

This much, however, Is certain, that one of the prin- 
cipal offices of the nerves confifts in communicating. to 
the brain thofe impreffions, which are made on the body, 
by external ‘objects. As foon as by means of this com- 
munication, a certain change takes place in the brain, 


_ the mind becomes confcious of it. But every percep- 


tion mu{t be acquired through the fenfes; becaufe the 


_impreftions, of whatever kind, mu{t previoufly {trike the 


organs of fenfe, before they can be Gombensinicaverd to” 
the nerves. 

Although it be eftablifhed and admitted, that the 
nerves are the medium of all the operations between 
body and mind; yet no philofopher has hitherto been 
able to difcover the ultimate chain or link by.which they » 
are connected, or the exact point at which they on- 
ginate, Much, however, depends here upon our idea 


of the mind, \It appears, from the contradictory opi- 


nions which, from time to time, have prevailed on this 
interefting fubject, that the inquirers have been too 
much in the habit of evading the materiality of the foul; 
and yet they afligned it a certain place of refidence in the 
body, which to this day is imagined to be in either one: 
or other part of the brain. I conceive the foul to be the 
primary animating power and the maximum of all 
powers in the animal hody. And why fhould we hefi- » 
tate to confider matter (of the primary properties of 
which we are but little informed) as Saap fimple 
and yet exnemely operanye! if . 
iB b 4 The 
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The mind then is probably not-confined to any par= 
ticular: part of the body, neither exclufively to the brain, 
_to the ftomach, nor to the blood; but diftributed 
through the whole fyftem, always one and the fame 


power, fave that it is fometimes more, fortctimes lefs. 


concentrated; and, if I may be permitted to fay fo, it 
is a pure, elementary, . ethereal agent. In the drain, it 


difplays its principal energies: here are feated confciduf= 


nefs, the capacity of thinking and judging, memory, 
and all the higher faculties of the mind. But again, ic 
mu{t be obferved, that the different parts of the brain 


feem to contain different faculties, fo that memory, pro- ‘ 
bably, occupies the more external cruft, and the power 


of thinking, the interior fubftance of the brain. 


With refpe& to memory, it. 1s remarkable, that ner- ' 
vous and epileptic patients are ufually deprived of that 


faculty before any other of their mental powers are im- 
paired. Perhaps the efficient caufe of the difeafe has not 
penetrated the brain deep enough, fo as to affe& the feat 


of the underftanding and judgment ; till at length, with — 
the progrefs of the difeate, the higher powers of the: 


mind become affected. 


Even the lower faculties; the emotions of the mind, | 


and the various paffions, appear to. be fituated in differ- 


ent organs. Thus, the feat of terror and anger feems 


to be in the ftomach, and in the biliary fyftem; the 
more amiable feelings, as plnlanthropy, compaffion, 
hope, love, &c. feem to be fituated in the heart; fear 
and furprife, in the external furface of the head and 
back ; ; and fudden pain, in the breaft. . 

'The next queftion arifes, how are thefe powers. put 


in motion? Has the aflembiage of thefe faculties, or 


the JSenforium commune, am original and independent ca- 
pacity of receiving ideas ; of forming new ones from its 
own materials ; of being con{cious of thefe internal fen- 
fations,- and of comparing them, fo as reproduce others, 

thr ough: itfelf, and from its own origin?» Iam inclined 
to an{wer thefe queftions in the afhrmative. For, as 
-foon as the fenfes are ftimulated, the fenfation is com- 


municated to the fenforium, whises it makes a real cor- — 


poreal, 
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poreal, and fenfible impreflion. “All this is hecomnplithed 
by the medium of the nerves, becaufe the nervous ener- 
gy appears to be more nearly allied to the mind than 
any other power. ‘The more frequently, therefore, the 
fame ftimulus and impreffion is repeated, the more firmly 
the idea of it is imprinted, and the longer we retain the 
impreflion. If the {timulus be too violent and perma- 
_ nent, or if.an impreffion of too many objetts be at once 
made on the brain, our nerves experience the fame 
relaxation as the chords of an inftrument, after a {trong 
and repeated tenfion. 

Man, when he is without clear confcioufnefs, and in’ 
the moment of confufion, feels as if his mental powers 
were palfied, or had fuffered a temporary fufpenfion. 
In a fevere difeafe, and previous to death, we perceive » 
ideas of early life vanifh firft ; we lofe the impreffions of 
fuch ideas on the brain more readily, in proportion to 
the diftance of the time when they were made, or accor- 
dingly as they have been more or lefs frequently re- 
peated. If eventually the patient recover, he may with- 
out difficulty obferve, how progreffively the fuppreffed 
ideas re-appear in the head, exactly as if they had been 
ftored up there, and yeipeined in a latent ftate, till the 
foul attained fufficient energy to ufe‘them.—From this 
indubitable fact, Iam difpofed to deduce’a f{tronger ar- 
gument for the immortality of the foul, than from any 
other phyfiological fource. 

The organs by which the fenfitive powers of the 
nerves can be excited from without, are called the 
fenfes; in contradiftinGtion to the Hirer ae faculties, fuch, 
as imagination, memory, attention, and the various affec- 
tions of the mind. The latter we exclude from ‘the pre- 
fent inquiry, which is diretted to the external ,fenfes 
alone. The number of thefe has been hitherto limited 
to five, or it may be faid with more propriety, that they 
are five modifications of one fenie. — 

This univerfal fenfe, which in a manner forms the 
bafis of all others, is'that of Touch. If we abftra@ from 
the difference fubfifting in the {tru@ure of the’ organs, | . 
the ae fenfes are fubfervient to that of touch) and are. 

little 
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little more than a variety or modification of i it. all the 
fenfes agree in this, that they may be improved by ex- 
ercife, or depraved and blunted by negle&t: Nature has _ 
not formed them with the fame degree of perfection i in 
every individual. The lofs of one fenfe is, in general, 
partly fupplied by the greater perfection of another ; yet. 
It. Is equally true, that exercife and attention are the 
principle fources of this improvement. 

In the moft perfect {tate of our fenfes, we are liable 
to be mifled by them into: many errors and miftakes 5 
but the fenfe of touch or feeling is leaft liable to decep- 
tions, while that of fight is the moft uncertain. ‘The 
order in which we fhall confider the five fenfes hitherto 
admitted as being diftinét from one another, is the fol-_ 
lowing: viz. 1, Touch; 2 Sight; 3. Hearing; 
Ae Smell; and, 5. T. afte. — Befide thefe, there are 
perhaps | feveral others, which deferve to be added to 
that number ; fuch as hunger and thirit, and the fenfa- 
tions peculiar to the different fexes. If thefe be not ad. 
- mitted as diftin@ from the five others, we may fill dif... 
cover a /ixth fenfe in the animal ceconomy. And though 
this additional fenfe is chiefly manifefted in difeafes, and - 
- fcarcely perceptible in a healthy ftate of the body, yet 
its exitence is fo obvious to patientsin chronic difor- - 
ders, and particularly in palfy, gout, and rheumatifm, 
that they are thereby enabled to afcertain, with wonder- 
ful accuracy, not only the prefent ftate, but alfo to — 
predict the impending changes of the atmofphere. | 

Without lofing time in abftrufe difquifitions, refpecting - 
thefe occult fenfes, I proceed to examine thofe which are 
more generally known. | 

The frfz, namely, that af Touch, comprehends not 
only the fenfation which is excited by any particular im- 
preflion, but alfo that change which external objects 
produce on the fkin, and particularly on the ends of the 
fingers. It is in the latter, and more limited meaning, _ 
that I now confider the fenfe of touch. In order to un- 
derftand more clearly the great importance of this fenfe, 
I fhall premife a concife defcription of the external inte. 
gmente. of the human body. For there is no doubts 

that 
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that the fkin is the medium of all the fenfes, and, if I 
may be allowed the expreflion, it is the moft unerring 
guide, and leaft fubject to. ahs illufions of the imagin- 
ation. 

The whole human body is inclofed in certain integu- 
ments or covers: they confilt of three different layers, 
each of which is wifely defigned by Nature for protec- 
tion, benefit, and ornament. ‘lhe uppermoft, that is, 
the fcarf-fkin, or epidermis, is the thinneft of the three, 
and is nearly tranfparent. It covers the whole body, 
both externally and internally, not only the mouth, fto- 
mach, and bowels, but alfo every cavity and protube- 
rance of the body: as it forms the upper fkin of moft 
of the inteftines, the lungs, the heart, the liver, the 
fpleen, &c. ‘This covering is of effential fervice to the 
whole frame, by protecting the parts inclofed in it from 
external injury, by preventing them from adhering in- 

ternally, and by keeping every thing within the body im 
its proper fituation. It is deltitute of fenfation, which 
even children know, fince they run pins. between ‘t, 
without feeling pain. But it is poffefled of the admira- 
ble property, that it is very quickly renewed, after it 
has been deftroyed by accident, or by the meatles, feat 
let-fever, and fimilar difeafes, 

Immediately under this univerfal and uppermoft cover- 
ing of our body, there lies a fecond, reticular, and mu- 
cous membrane, which: has received from anatomifts 
the name of rete mucofum. It is in moft parts of the 
body extremely thin, but it grows confiderably thicker 
in others, for fois on the heels, and the b onaae of 
the hand. - 

This fecond fkin pam particular attention, as it is 
the feat of the colour of different nations; though the 
caufe of this diverfity has not yet been difcovered : ts 
the Negroes it is black ; in the American Indians nearly 
of copper colour ; and in the Europeans generally white. 
That the colour, of the human body is altogether con- 
tained in this fecond or middle fkin, is fuihciently afcer- 
tained ; for not only the third or true fkin of the Ne- 
groes is as white asin the Europeans, but the uppermoft, 
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or fear. fkin: too, though rather of°a greyith tint, is 
{carcely darker in blacks. than in white people ; and in 
the latter alfo the middle fkin frequently is of a’yellow- 
ifh, brown, or blackifh colour; in which cafe the whole 
external fkin exhibits a fimilar appearance. 

This difference of colour has led fome authors to fup- 
pole, that there is a variety in the origin, as well as in 
the mental capacities of different nations. .So palpable 
an error, however, could not long remain unrefuted : 
_ and it is now almoft univerfally admitted, that there was’ 
originally but-oné fpecies of man, though diverfified by, 
the climate, the air, the fun, and the mode of living, 

which produce all the difference in the colour, as well 

as in. the {tructure of man. . Thus we. know that thofe 
Americans who live in the calmer weftern and moun-) 
tainous regions, are not of fo deep a copper-colour as 
thofe who are more expofed to winds and other contin- 
gent caufes; that the inhabitants of the northern bank 
of the river Senegal are of a diminutive fize, and of an 
afh-colour, while thofe ‘of the oppofite bank are black, 
and at the fame time-tall and robuft. We farther know, 
that after fome generations, the Negroes are bleached, 
and people of a white colour become black, when the 
former emigrate to the cold northern, and the latter to 
the torrid fouthern climates. This difference is alfo dif- 
coverable in our climate, where people moving much in 
the open air and funthine acquire a dark colour fomewhat 
refembling that ‘of the fwarthy Portuguefe. 

‘That there may be alfo a colouring fubftance in the 
‘blood, whether owing to the iron faidtobecontained in the 
fluid, to the bile, or toan excefs of what the old chemifts _ 
called phlogi/ton (or what would nowbe termed the want of 
oxygen}—all of which may have a fhare in the modifica- 
tion of colours, lam much difpofed to admit ; becaufe. 
the blood, bile, brain, nay the very vermin on the 
bodies of the Ethiopians, partake of their native colour. 

The third and innermoft of the integuments of our 
pode is the true fkin, or the cutis vera, which immedi- 
ately covers'the fat and mufcles. It is ofa compact,. in- 
terwoven, cellular texture, which is very thick and. 
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~ fmooth on its upper furface, of a white colour in all » 
‘ nations, loofe or ‘pliable on its inner furface, and fur- 
nifhed with more or lefs fat. It not only poffeffes:a con- 
fiderable degree of expanfibility, and contractility, but 
is alfo provided with numberlefs pores. Its thicknefs 
varies in different individuals. It is traverfed by a great 
number of fine arteries, interwoven in the form of.a net, 
and which may be exhibited to the eye by injecting them 
with a red fluid, fo that the fkin then has the appear- 
ance of being thoroughly coloured. It is likewife fur- 
nifhed with an equal. Fumbes of veins, and delicate ab-. 
forbent veffels. 

From the many nerves Misch per weds the true, fkin, it 


. poffeffes an uncommon degree of fenfibility, efpecially 


in thofe parts where we can perceive the papille of the 
nerves. Thefe are fmall. protuberances in different. 
forms of a reticular ftructure, and a pulpy confiftence. 
In fome places, as the lips, they are not unlike flakes, 
though they generally refemble little warts. Such we 
obferve on the points of the fingers and toes, as well-as 
on many of the moft fenfible parts of the body, but'par- 
ticularly the tongue. They are moft vifible on the ends 
of the fingers in delicate perfons; they can be traced 
with. the naked ‘eye, by the fpiral lines: terminating al- 
moilti na point, and are protected and fupported by nails 
growing out of the fkin. It is in thefe papillary ex- 
tremities, that every: external impreflion is moft dif- 
tindtly and forcibly perceived, on account of the num- 
ber of nerves lying almoft expoied to view in thefe 
places. 

The fenfe of flick can be improved by piece | to an’ 
aftonifhing degree. ‘There are many examples of blind 
people having attained fo great‘a perfection of this fenfe, . 
that they could with accuracy diftinguith the difference 
of coins, of metals, and even-of colours, merely by the : 
touch. I knew a blind man, ‘who had learnt-to‘take a’ . 
watch to pieces, to clean it perfectly,» and. to put: it to- 
gether again, without any other affiftance, but that-of 
the inftruments commonly uated, and the alee feel- 

ing of his fin gers. 
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¥ have now only to defcribe the operation or mecha- 
nifm of this fenfe.—-When the nervous papille are 
prefled again{t external objects, the nerves receive a kind 
of vibration, which is communicated to their branches, 
and thence to the brain. Thus we are enabled to feel 
the hardnefs, roughnefs, moifture, warmth; gravity, 
figure, fize, and even the diftance of bodies. But, that 
this feeling may not become painful, Nature has pro- 
vided another cover, namely, the fearf-{kin, which 
ferves the important purpofes of fecluding the air from 
the true fkin, and preventing the body from being too 
much dried.—The nails increafe the energy of touch, 
and render the fenfe of it more acute,, as they refift the 
preflure of external fubftances. | | 

The fecond of our fenfes, though lefs effential to ani- 
mal life, is more conducive to our welfare and happinefs. 
Without Sight we cannot juftly contemplate the wonders 
of Nature, and exiftence is deprived of its greateft 
charms. An anatomical ‘defcription of the eyes would 
lead us too far from the object of thefe inquiries, and 
would not be intelligible, without a more particular ana- 
fyfis and demonftration than our limits allow. | 

In the fenfe of fight, we are far excelled by moft of 
the lower animals. Eagles and hawks, in particular, 
defcry their prey, beyond the reach of our fight, even _ 
when aided by a telefcope, _ Yet in men, alfo, this fenfe 
may be wonderfully improved, and I remember to have 
heard the celebrated Baron Trenk affert, that during his 
long captivity in the ftate-dungeon at Magdeburgh, he 
had fo much improved his fight, that he could fee the 
mice traverfing his gloomy cell, in the midft.of the 
darkeft night—whether this affertion was exaggerated, 
I do not pretend to decide. ; 
_ The operations of fight are performed in the moft 
accurate manner. By the ftructure of the eye, no rays _ 
of light can pafs into it, unlefs emitted within an angle 
not exceeding go degrees. Every thing here is regu- 
lated upon optical principles, fenfation excepted; which 
is fituated in the retina, a membrane having the form of 
’ ‘a net; and being, as it were, the mirrer by which sa 3 
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‘fal objects are reprefented to the mind. If this mirror 
be deftroyed, as is the cafe in amaurofis, or gutta Serena, 
our fight is. irrecoverably loft. : 

All vifion confifts in the refraction of the rays of light, 
by means of the cryftalline humour, till they are con- | 
centrated into one diftinét image on the retina. The 
rays, while they pafs through the arched furface of the 
cornea, or the horny fkin, are broken and broughtin 
contact with each other; and this is {till farther pro- 
moted, while they pafs through the more denfe cryftalline 
lens. ‘They then converge at the {pot where the vitreous 
humour is contained: here they again diverge, once more 
come in contact, and finally collect in as many points as 
are reprefented by the external object. This image, 
which is depiéted on, and ftimulates the retina, is com- 
municated to the mind, and produces the fenfation. of 
fight. 

vie Is partly owing to the before-mentioned. refraction, 
and partly to the conftant and uniform reference to the 
internal fenfe, that in the act of vifion we fee objects in 
an upright pofture before us, though they are pourtrayed 
on the retina, in an inverted pofture. _ By this admira- 

ble mechanifm, all objects are invertedly prefented to 
the eye, fo that we cannot err in this refpect, fince the 
relation and proposnion of things paierney remain the 
fame. 

But it will be afked, how does it happen, that with 
two eyes we fee only one object? This queltion is eafily 
anfwered by thofe, who inform us, that with two nof- 
trils we are fenfible of only one particular {mell, and — 
with two ears we hear but one diftin& found ; that a 
~ fimilar external ftimulus, in fimilar nerves, will always 
produce the fame internal fenfation, and that accidéntal 
deviations, or difeafes only, can affect this pr inciple. 
Yet the explanation now given is altogether infufficient, 
as it proceeds from analogical reafoning. 

If we wifh to form a ‘clear conception of this faculty, 
we muft above all things direct our attention to the axis 
of vifion, or that imaginary line, which we draw ina 
ftraight direCtion from the centre of the eye to the oe 
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ject, and which is prolonged before and behind that or- 
gan.’ We muft next advert to the fituation m which 
the eyes are placed. They do not lie perfedtly ftraight 
in their fockets, but fomewhat in an oblique dire€tion 
_towai‘ds the nofe. _ If, then we prolong, for a fhort {pace 
only, the axis beyond the eye, we fhall foon find, that 
the two imaginary lines meet in a certain point. ‘This is 
called the Focus, or the point of vifion—the termination 
of the external rays of light. | ea ive aa 
_. Ifa perfon be able to fee toa great diftance, his lines 
of vifion mterfect each o.her at a greater diftance from 
the eye, and confequently his focus is farther removed 
from it. ‘This defect is called pre/byopia, or far fighted- - 
nefs, and may be remedied by means of convex glaffes; 
but, if from the too great convexity, or an extraordinary 
converging power of the eye, the rays of light too foon 
unite in one point, and, as thispoint is placed before the re- 
_ tina, from whence the rays of light again diverge, vifion: 
‘becomes indifting, till the object be brought nearer to the 
eye; in order to place the point of union, as it were, 
farther behind the eye—this deficiency of vifion is called 
‘myopia, or fhort-fightednefs, and may be relieved by 
_coneave glaffes.” Of thefe, as well as other defects of 
the eye, and the moft proper. methods of preventing 
and curing them, I fhall treat m the next Chapter. _ 
It farther deferves to be remarked, that the optic | 
nerves crofs each other in the brain, and that we are accuf- — 
tomed, from our infancy, to fee only one object at a time. 
Hence children fhould be fo placed in bed, that they 
_ -may not learn to fquint, or that the eyes may not be 
directed upwards and outwards, but rather downwards 
and inwards, in order to habituate them properly to 
- «form the axis above defcribed. That cuftom has great 
| bith ie in this refpect, is obvious from the circum- 
ance, that thofe who fquint, not unfrequently fee two 
objects at once ; and that-fuch eyes as, by accident or 
difeafe, have become double-fighted, may, by continued 
exertions, be again habituated to: view objects diftinély. 
Every one muft have obferved, that upon entering 
_ fuddenly froma very dark place into bright funfhine, he 
ie. | Goi) could 
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could fcarcely fee any objekt, felt pain in the eyes, thed 
involuntary tears, or {neezed. ‘This temporary depriva- 
tion of fight is owing to the pupil of the eye being dilated 


in a dark place, and contracted again at the approach of | 


light. The dilation and contraction of the pupil is in 


proportion to the darknefs or brightnefs of the place. 
If the change from a dark to’a bright place be inftanta- 


neous, the pupil cannot dilate and contrat quickly 
enough ; for it is, as it were, palfied, together with the 


retina, and we cannot fee at all. The pain of the eyes) 
and the flow of tears under thefe circumftances, muft-be 
afcribed to fimilar caufes. Every ftimulus, whether oc- 
cafioned by heat, cold, winds, colours, ancithe like, ex- 


- cites a fenfation, which is agreeable, if it be moderate and. 


not too long continued ; but which becomes painful and 
difagreeable, as it increafes in violence and duration. . ' 
There remains another curious phenomenon to be ex- 


plained, namely, that of /neezing, which often takes 


place, when we fuddenly go from darknefs to a {trong 


light. Here the fame caufe operates, though under dif- 


* 


ferent circumf{tances. The optic nerves confift of the 


fecond pair of the nerves of the brain; with thefe are; 
‘united the third, the fourth, and fome branches of the 


fifth and fixth pair. Yet the fecond pair, or the peculiar 
optic nerve, has the moft important fhare in vifion. It 
proceeds from the brain ftraight to the pupil of the eye, 


which it pervades almoft through the middle of its pofte- - 


rior internal part, where it. terminates and dilates itfelf, 
or, as it were, melts into a foft, downy fkin, forming the 
retina, which covers a great part of the pofterior internal 
eye.—Now, from the fifth pair of nerves there proceeds 
but one branch into the eyes, while another takes its 
direGtion to the nofe. When the eye is fuddenly im- 
preffed with the rays of light, that branch of the fifth pair 


which extends to the eyes, is ftimulated in common with - 


the other branch of the fame pair proceeding to the nofe. 


If the ftimulus be violent, it is communicated to both — 
-branches, hence that of the nofe is likewife ftimulated, 


' and we are compelled to fneeze, © te 
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To conclude this defeription of the fenfe of fight, I 
muft remark, that the reprefentations of the mind fcarce- 
ly difplay their influence on any other of the fenfes, tofo 
extenfive a degree, as they:do upon this: hence it haps 
‘pens, that we fometimes imagine we fee images before 
us, in the cleareft manner, though the reprefetitation of 
them be merely a phantom of the brain. The impreffion 
forcibly made on the retina, remains there for fome time, 
even after the object itfelf has vanifhed ; thus we imagine 
we fee a fiery ring, when a burning coal is fwiftly moved 
in a circle.—That we believe we fee many bright colours, 
when we rub and prefs the clofed eye with the fingers, 
is owing to this caufe, thatthe fame kind of effe& is pro- 
duced on the nerves of the eye by friction, as ufually 
accompanies the view of the colours themfelves. But 
whether colours, in general, depend on the different de- 
grees of vibration of the air, or on the elements of the 
rays of light which, by their divifion, appear fingly and 
diftinGtly in the prifm, isa problem not yet, and which 
perhaps never will be, fatistactorily folved. 

By the next fenfe, namely, that of Hearing, we per- 
ceive the vibrations of the air which occafion found. For 
this purpofe, our ears are formed partly of cartilages, 
and partly of bones, in order to communicate thefe vibra- 
tions to the auditory nerves, and thence to the brain. 
This fenfe alfo is more acute in the lower animals, than 
in the human fpecies. ‘The hare, for inftance, is warned 
againft approaching danger, by her exquifitely fine ear; ~ 
and the owl, being fenfible of the loweft founds, makes 
ufe of her acute ear to aflift her in the difcovery of 

rey. 
: The warm-blooded animals have an external and an 
internal ear; but in almoft every fpecies it is of a diffe. 
rent ftru€ture. Moft animals can move their ears—an 
advantage not enjoyed by man; though it was not Na- 
ture which formed our ears immoveable, but an abfurd: 
cuftom, continued for many centuries, gradually pro- 
duced this.effec&t. That the ears were not naturally de. 
figned to lie flat on the head, is fufficiently CR HOUSE 
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the number of mufcles with which they are provided, 
ae each of which is defigned to perform different mos 
ions. 3 . 

‘The manner in which the fenfe of hearing is produced, 
is fhortly this. The vibrations of the air, which take 
place by the concuffion of any elaftic body, firft ftrike 
- the external ear; hence the found agitates the tympanum. 
But that the vibrations may not become too violent, and 
the tympanum may not burft, as is to be apprehended 
from a very loud.and near found, the ear is provided 
with a fiphon, which anatomifts call the Eu/tachian tube, 
and through which the air collected on the tympanum 
again efcapes. But the vibration of the tympanum is 
_ alfo communicated through the four little bones of the 
ear; it is forwarded through what is called the apes, or 
ftirrup, to the veltibule, or the firft entrance, and through 
the membrane of the fene/fra rotunda, as far as the inner- 
moft cavity of the ear, which refembles the fhell of a 
- {nail, and is therefore called cochlea. The whole laby- 
rinth of the ear, being filled with a fmall quantity of 
fubtile water, this fluid gently agitates the fubftance of 
the auditory nerve; in confequence of which, found is 


communicated to the brain. The humour contained in | 


the labyrinth of the ear obvioufly ferves the purpofe of 
preventing the foft, pappy fubftance of the auditory nerve 
from being too violently agitated. 

The ufe of the cochlea, which is very artificially con- 
ftructed, cannot be eafily determined; it is probably 
‘rather defigned for the more accurate diftinction of the 
varieties of tones, than for the perception of founds in 
general; for we may confider the delicate nerves, that 
_ run along the fpiral line of this cochlea, asanumber of 
chords growing progreflively fhorter, and which, in a 
manner, repeat the external vibrations of the air, in the 
internal parts of the ear. ‘This repetition appears to be 
performed according to a geometrical fcale, fince the 
fame vibrations of the air take place here in a reduced 
proportion. Hence founds, which are too loud and 
penetrating, offend our ears, becaufe they fhake the 
auditory nerves too quickly and violently, fo that thefe 
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may even be lacerated, and produce ac bieiae ; but this 
is not the cafe, when the Bh ee is broken by acei- 
dent.. 

Some perfons, who are defetive in this ate are 
obliged to make ufe of ear-trumpets, and to turn their 
ear to the quarter whence the found proceeds; to place 
the hand at the fide of the ear ; to open their mouth, or 
wfe fome other affiftant means. All-this is dorie with a 
view to fupply the motion of the ears, of which we have 
_ been deprived by habits contrary to the laws of Nature : 
thefe motions ‘the lower animals perform, by pointing 
their ears in the direction from which the found pro- 
ceeds. In this manner, the ear receives a greater pro- 
portion of found ; and many divifions of it, which might 
otherwife efcape, are conveyed to the nerves. 

By means of the teeth, and other bones of the head, 


founds may be contiicred to the auditory nerves, fo as. 


to communicate the neceflary vibrations to the internal 

-ear, though we can hear more eafily and diftinGly, when 

the found comes through the organ itfelf. ‘There is, 
_ however, a method of communicating founds to the 
deaf, with better fuccefs than by the common ear-trum- 
pets, which inftruments at length entirely deftroy that 
fenfe. This is effected by means of a cylindrical rod or 
tube of ivory, or any fimilar hard fubftance : the tube 
may be from twelve to twenty-four inches long, and from 
a quarter to half an inch in diameter ; if it be made hol- 
low throughout, the part which is placed in the mouth 
between the front teeth ought to have a much fmaller 
aperture than the other extremity. ‘This tube is well 
calculated to affift thofe deaf perfons, who wifh to enjoy 
the mufic of a harp, harpfichord, or other inftrument. I 
once knew a gentleman, who was quite deaf, but with 


the affiftance of a cylinder, fuch as T have defcribed, was ° 
enabled to hear the fofteft notes diftingly, and. to enjoy 


all the pleafure es of mufic. 

Laftly, it is a falfe afferticn, that there is aiwage a hole 
“in the tympanum ; for it is owing to the double opening 
| aft the Euftachian ‘tube, that many jugglers can caufe the 
eh they drink to flow out of the ear, in the ial man- 
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ner as they difcharge the fmoke of tobacco through the | 


_ nofe and ears. 

Our fourth fenfe is that of Smell It is nearly related 
to the fenfe of tafte, probably from the great fimilarity of 
ftructure in the organs of thefe two fenfes, and their vi- 

* ‘cinity to each other. This is attended with the manifeft 
advantage, that man and animals are generally enabled 
to difcover, without danger, any unwholefome food. 
_ The fundtions of this fenfe are exercifed by the nofe, but 
chiefly by the mucous membrane which lines that organ. 
"The whole infide of ‘the nofe is covered with this mem- 
brane} which is a continuation of the general integuments 
of the body, but much fofter, more mucous and porous, 
full of veflels, exquifitely fenfible, and covered with hair 
~ towards the lower part of the noitrils, to prevent ay im- 
purities from afcending too far. 

Of all the parts of the mouth connected With the nofe, 
the moft remarkableis the cavity of the jaw-bone, or the 

finus maxillaris, which extends over the whole breadth 
of the two upper jaw-bones, and opens itfelf into the nofe 
between the middle and lower fhell. In new-born chil- 
dren, all thefe cavities are not yet formed, and this is 
the caufe of their imperfect fmell. In order to moiften 
the membranes, which otherwife would become too dry, 
by the air we inhale through the noftrils, there defcends 
a nafal canal from each cavity of the eyes, which commu- 
nicates with the lower fhell, in order to conduct the tears 
continually into the nofe. 


If we make an effort to {mell, we draw up the air fille 


ed with the volatile, oily, and faline particles of odorous 
fubftances : thefe particles, come in contact with the fine 
branches of the olfactory nerves, which have the capacity 
of receiving impreffions, and thus the fenfation is im- 
parted to the brain. Thefe nerves rife immediately from 
the brain, and are larger i in many animals than in man. 


The bignefs of the nerves, however, is no proof of the 


# 


greater degree of. fenfation in the animal, or of the fupe- ° 


rior abilities of the mind.. On the contrary, If is now 


pretty generally believed, that the mental capacities of | 


a beings are in an inverted proportion to the 
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fize of the nerves rifing out of the brain, and the medul. 
lary fubftance of the fpine. Thus, for inftance, the am- 
phibious animals have itrong nerves, in proportion to 
their {mall brain, and yet they are, in general, extremely 
infenfible and ftupid. Lean people, and ricketty chil- 
dren, on the contrary, have very thin and fine neryes to a 
large brain; and who has not obferved their fenfibility 
of mind, as well as their quick and acute feelings ? 5: 

But to return from this digreffion—The faline and 
oily particles which affect the {mell, are more volatile and 
fubtile than thofe diftinguifhed by the tafte ; yet this dif- 
ference may, in a great -meafure, arife fae the nerves 
of the tongue being covered with thicker membranes 
than thofe of the nofe——In many animals, the fenfe of 
{melling is more acute than in man, who would probably 
be much incommoded by too refined a perception of this 
kind. But it may be much improved by exercife, or 
depraved by neglect. Hence the American Indian can 
difcover the footfteps of man and other animals by imell 
alone ;—while perfons who live in a bad and fetid atme- 
phere, are {carcely fenfible of the difference between 
the moft fragrant and offenfive fubftances.—It is re- 
markable, that moft maniacs and chronical hypochon- 
driacs are exceflively fond af fnuff, and every thing that 
itimulates the nofe. 

In the acutenefs of this fenfe, the doy excels all other 
animals; and there are many extraordinary inftances re- 
corded of his peculiar and aftonifhing powers of fmell ; 
with one of which, as well authenticated | as it is extraor- 
dinary, I fhall conchisle this fubjec. —In.the year 1582, 
Leonhard Zollikofer {et out from his Chateau Altenklin- 
gen, in Switzerland, for Paris; the diftance of which is 
upwards of five hundred Englith miles, A fortnight af. 
ter his departure, his faithful dog, who had till iad been 
confined, alfo fet out alone for Paris; where he arrived 
in the courfe of eight days, and difcovered his mafter in 
the midft of a crowd, after having fearched for see: im 
vain at his lodgings. 

We are now arrived at the ffth and laft of our 
fenfes, oe Tajie, which is fo diginguifhed a fon 
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of a great number of perfons, that it appears as if they 
wifhed to live only for the fake of its gratification. | 
have in former parts of this work endeavoured to incul. 
cate the propriety and abfolute neceflity of attending to 
the effects, produced -on this fenfe by: food and drink, 
without which animal life cannot belong fupported. In 
this place, therefore, there remains to be defcribed only 
the mechanifm and the fun@ions of this fenfe, 

The principal organ of tafte is the tongue, which in 
_ wery few animals is as fenfible asim man. ‘The former,, 
indeed, .accurately diltinguifh the ufeful herbs: on 
which they feed, from the noxious plants; © but this 
appears to be more in confequence of their acute fmell, 
than from the guidance of their tafte. ‘To defcribe the 
figure and. fhape of the tongue, is not confiftent with 
my plan; but I fhall briefly obferve, that this organ 
is provided with innumerable nerves, which terminate in 
certain warts, or papilla, of a different fize and figure, 
fome of them pointed, others oblong, and others 
fungous. pas \s eet 3 
_ Thefe nervous papille are the peculiar feat of the 
fenfe of tafte,»or the palate. But, to tafte any thing 
whatever, either the tongue fhould be moift, or the fub- 
ftance applied to the tongue, fhould contain moifture. | 
In afcertaining the difference of tafte, the little warts are, 
In fome degree, dilated; every fubftance we can talte 
contains a greater or lefs proportion of falme and oily 
particles, which muft be joluble by the tongues If the 
fenfation: of the faline: particles) be acrid, the tafte is 
firong, difagreeable,:and at'ilength «becomes »painful: | 
this is alfo the cafe, if the tongue, by burning or other . 
accidents; be deprived of any part of the: epidermis, or 


 fearf4kin. of | 


Such bodies as contam no taline particles, as pure 
water, excite no kind of tafte whatever. The difference 
of tafte cannot be accounted for from the variety of 
figure in the cryftals of the different falts, but appears 
to arife from »the chemical properties inherent in faline 
bodies.-—It may be laid down as a general rule, that every 
jubftance, which affords an agreeable tafte to a healthy 
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-perfon of an undepraved palate, is wholefome: as, on 
the contrary, fubftances of an acrid and ticity 
tafte are commonly pernicious. 

The different degrees of tafte depend ¢ on the greater 
or lefs fenfibility of the nervous papillze before men- 
tioned, as well as on the quality of the faliva, in a more 
or lefs healthy {tate of the body. If our nerves be blunted 
and relaxed by fmoking tobacco, by: too ftrong and 
highly-feafoned food, by the copious ufe of fpirituous 
liquors, by age, or other caufes, we cannot reafonably 
expect to poffefs the fame degree of fenfibility of tafte, 
as if we had been more attentive to, the ceconomy of 
Nature-—The more imple our’ ufval aliment is, the 
lefs itis feafoned with hot fpices, and the lefs we ftimu- 
late the palate by wine and ardent fpirits, we fhall'the _ 
better preferve our tate, together with the nerves of 
the tongue; and.we fhall have a greater relifh for rich 
difhes, when they are but ge ie gen age aes to 
our palate. 

The fenfes, then, are . thofe organs, by means BF 
which the mind perceives or feels ‘external objects. | 
‘They may be confidered as the fatellites. of the mind ; 
. and though fome animals enjoy particular fenfes more — 
acutely than man, yet his fenfes are more compre- _ 
~ henfive, and he is amply compenfated by “the ‘exten- 
- five ufe he can make of them, while the inferior crea- 
tures poflefs a more intenfe application of their fenfitive 
faculties. Meg 

We have now ribat etots the rankiels in which the fenfes 
operate; “we have ‘feen that every, thing depends upon 
_ a nervous’ ftimulus,, which, by the moft deverfified 
organs, is communicated to dike mind: there remain to 
be added only a few remarks and explanations, ee erg 
to animal motion; or mufcular aGtion. — } | 

The machine of the human body is put in’ ‘motion 
by a great diverfity of powers.—Of thefe, the higheft- 
and moft energetic is that of the mind; the next fub- 
ordinate power is that of the nerves, immediately after 
which follows the moft operative of the corporeal powers, 
that is, wufcular irritability, or the peculiar oe 
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the mufcles to contra&, in onfediaence off any. ftimulus 
applied to them.) I purpofely omit in this place, what 
phyfiologifts have» called the: vital power, the peculiar 
power of life, or BLrumenBacu’s vita propria; and 
the healing power of Nature, or wis medicatrix nature 
of the ancient phyficians. All: thele powers are, in a 
great meafure, hypothetical, though » their frequent 
operations. in a difeafed ftate :of the body cannot be 
denied. And as the mufcular powers of men and 
animals are the moft obvious to the fenfes, I fhall content 
myfelf with deferibing what has a reference to thefe.) 

A mufcle is a bundle of thin and. parallel plates of 
flefhy threads or fibres. | Thefe are connected by. a loofe 
~ and generally fat cellular membrane; they feparate into 
greater» bundles. till at length feveral divifions. lying 
parallel, or inclining towards one another, are again 
furrounded by a: tender membrane of cellular texture, 
which forms one fubftance with the collateral partitions ; 
and thefé, being again feparated from the contiguous flefh, 
by a fomewhat thicker cellular texture, are then cons 
hieered as one diftiné mufcle. 

~ The himan: body has a confiderable number of 
Hebeligge yet manyiot the lower animals are provided 
with a much greater proportion of them. ‘fhe caterpillar. 
_(Phalena Coffiuss Ls) has about 3500 mn bectes; while 
the human: body can count fcarcely 450.:.‘Uhe mulcles 
of ‘animals, in «general, are more powerful than thofe 
of many © What aftonifhing power, for inftance, isthe 
leaping chafer,, or the grafshapper, obliged to employs. 
in order'to jump feveral hundred times <the length) of 
their own bodies! another {mall infect, the flea, “excels 
all other animals in its prodigious: leaps, and is able to 
carry a weight 80 times heavier than its body.’ All thefe 
apparent. wonders are accomplifhed by means of the 
mufcles. The figure of them, in man, is very irregular; 
thofe only, which are defigned to perform certain val- 
‘wular motions, fuch as the muf{cles-of ‘the mouth, the 
_eye-lids, -the. bladder, the ‘anus, &c. are of circular or 
round ale | 
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- All the hhiufeles contra in the direétion of their 
fibres; the middle part or belly of the mufcle {wells, 
hence it fhortens, and both ends approach each ather. 
Moft of our-mufcles operate in thé manner of a levers - 
the two ends of every mufcle, in the extremities of 
animals, are faftened to the bones by means of tendons 
or finews; one of thefe extremities only being moyeas 
ble, while the other remains fixed. Hence, 1 in the com 
traction of the mutcles, the moveable bone is drawn ac+ 
cording to the direction of their fibres. If-a mufcle be 
contracted, it neceflarily fmells in thicknefs, which may 
be diftinétly felt by placing the hand upon the. maffeter, 
a mufcle of the lower jaw, and comprefling the back 
teeth. As foon, however, as the nerve of the mufcle 
is cut, or only tied, the contracting or fwelling power 
inftantly ceafes, whence we are inclined to fuppofe, that 
the nerves have the principal fhare in regulating the _ 
powers of contraction, extenfion, and Joco-motion. — 
Whether this be done by the influx of a fluid into the 
nerves, or by fome other latent power, has not yet 
been difcovered. | 

The energy of mufcular action is ; remarkable i in every 
healthy individual, but particularly in very ftrong men, 
and frequently too in maniacs. With the affiftanceof a 
few mufcles only, they are enabled to raile a-weight; — 
often much exceeding that of the whole human frame)’ 
In order to fupport the preffure of the lever, whichis. 
accomplifhed with a great lofs of power, and to preferve 
and confolidate the mufoleda in their fituation, they run 
at one time under crofs ligaments, as is the’ cafe on the 
fingers; at another time they move in rollers, for in: 
< flance, in the eye 5 and, again, in other places, they 
are fupported in their pofition by the peculiar ftruture- 
of the bones, as we find on the upper part of the . 
thoulders. 

If a computation could be bn of all the loffes of 
power which the mufcles experience, partly by their 
frequent infertion at very acute angles, partly by their 
being extended as a chord, and drawing a weight oppo- 
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fite to its fixed point; partly by pafling’ over certain 
_ joints which break the force to be applied to a particular 

joint ; and, laftly, by their flefhy fibres being obfiructed — 
by the angles they make with the tendons :—if all thefe 
impediments could be reduced to an accurate calculation, 
we fhould be aftonifhed at the contractile force exerted 
by the mufcles, as it would exceed any amount. of 
powers raifed upon mechanical principles. It is confi 
dently aflerted, that the effet is fearcely 4,th part of 
that force. which the mufcles exert; and. yet a fimall 


_ number of them, the fubftance of which is equal’ in 


weight to a few pounds only, poffefs the power of lifting, 
or at leaft moving, feveral hundred: weight, and this 
with inconceivable facility and fwiftnefs. It would be 
prefumptuous to afcribe the great loffes of mufcular 
power to any defeét in the animal ceconomy: for, if we 
had the full ufe of our mufcles, the juft fymmetry or 
proportion of the parts would be deftroyed, and it might 
otherwife be attended with many phyfical evils, the con- 
fequences of which we cannot comprehend. | | 
As an ample compenfation for the want of this un- 
necefiary ftrength, Nature has provided the upper ends 
of the mufcles which bend the joints, and chiefly thofe of 
the knees, with curtain bags, bur/@ mucofe, which con- 
tain alubricating mucus, to facilitate the motion of the 
tendons. . And to this beneficent arrangement we owe 
the ability of exercifing the power of the mufcles with 
fuch extraordinary activity, and without feeling them 
xigid and inflexible, after violent and long cantinued 
exercile.. | 
Being now acquainted, in fome degree, with the 
nerves and mufcles; it will alfo be neceflary to fay a 
few words relative to the blood; efpecially as the doc- 
trine of temperaments already treated of in the Intro- 
“du@tion, was principally founded on the nature of thefe 
three fubftances. , | 
_ ‘The quantity of blood in a human body of full growth, 
is generally computed at 30lb. ‘This liquid apparently 
confilts of two ‘parts only, namely, the /erum, or water, 
and the eraffamentum, or thick and coagulable part of 
| , | ; the 
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the blood. But, as the latter can be again feparated 
into two parts, n namely , the cruor, or the thick and red, 
part, and the coagulable /ymph, the blood confequently 


\ 


confifts of three principal conftituents: the ferum, the 


cruor, and the lymph. Befides thefe, there is alfo a — 


confiderable quantity of air contained in -the ‘blood, 
which is, as it were, the medium of combination in all 
vegetable, animal, snd ‘mineral bodies; for, when the 
‘air is expelled, whether by combuttion, » fermentation, 
putrefacion, or any other procefs, wie haften Eeweroe 
their inevitable diflolution. 

There is farther ‘contained in the: blood: much water, 
a {mall proportion of oil, fome falt earth, and a ‘little 
iron, which, together with the heat produced by re- 
{piration, is fuppofed to impart the red colour to that 


fluid; The red colour is confined’ to the ¢ruor, which — 
_confifts of very minute red globules, nearly ae a 


_in thape the eggs of filk-worms. © 

Much remains to be faid on the properties ‘of blood; 
saat its wonderful circulation in the human body; but’as 
this fubject, from want of room, cannot be’ fatisfaCtorily 
difcuffed here, I am under the ‘neceflity of concluding 


this Chapter with the following remark: that the 


variety of temperaments in man appears’ to be owing to 
the different mixture of the fluids, and the diverfified 


ftructure of the folids, particularly of the nerves and 


mufcles, This is fo true that the whole picture of his 
phyfical life, together with. his moral character, depend 
chiefly on the various combination of thefe parts. Yet 
there are different means by which peculiar tempera- 
ments are generated; the firlt of thefe is: climate, which 
forms the national character ;—the fecond is a certain 
hereditary di/poft sion, which we derive from our parents 5 
—and the eure, is the peculiar organization ot wee in- 
— dividual. 
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Praétical Remarks and Rules relative to the TREATMENT | 
AND’ PRESERVATION OF THE Eyzs :—On the In- 
portance of beftowing proper Care on thefe organs—Of 

- Short-fightedne/s,and the reverfe—General Rules for the 

- Prefervation of the Eyes—Of the Conduct to be abferved 

_ * in Weak Eyes—Dietetical Precepts refpecting the Eyes in 
 general—Some additional Rules, addreffed to thofe ee 

are obliged to make ufe of Eye- oo 


I. On the ih Pies of beftowing proper Care on the 


rEans. 


"HERE i is fetes any part of the fonfitivis fibalsies: 
which contributes more to.our phyfical enjoyments, 
than the unimpaired power of vifion. Hence the man- 
agement of the eyes deferves the attention of every per- 
fon, who wifhes to preferve them in a found and perfect 
ftate, and to retard, although we cannot altogether avert, 
the natural confequences which accompany the advance 
_ of years. By our mode of life, this infirmity is much ac- 
_ eelerated, and the’ eyes are weakened and worn out, or 
at leaft rendered too irritable. Such is particularly the 
cafe in thofe clafles of people, who are much employed 
in fedentary occupations, who are much expofed to duft, 
or who work by candle-light, &c. 
_ The remarks, rules,.and obfervations of this Ginsies 
will relate chiefly to the treatment, both of found and 
weak eyes, and occafionally to the regimen of them in a 
difeafed ftate. 

‘More’ accuracy:is required in this refpect, than inex- 
perienced perfons generally imagine. ‘Till of late years, 
proper attention has not’ been paid, to lay down and efta- 
blith ‘well founded and practical rules on the fubject of the 
eyes, and'their treatment. Some modern phyticians and 
oculits, howey er, have ufefully devoted much a. and 
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labour to inquiries into the maladies of this organ. The 
fruits of thefe refearches, as well as my own experience, 
on this point, I now proceed to lay before the reader. 


Il. Of Short febtednef, and the reverfe. 


Man probably enjoys his fight to a later period of lie 
than any of the lower-animals, and might preferve it fill 
longer, if he were better informed refpeting its preferva- 
tion. Thofe who are naturally fhort-fighted, may expect 
an improvement of vifion with the advancement of age 3 
for their eyes then gradually begin to lofe that uncom. 
mon roundnefs which produces this defe&t, and thus to © 
arrive at a greater enjoyment of the beauties of Nature. 
Perfons who can fee objects diftinétly at a great diftance 
only, cannot, however, be confidered as lefs unfortunate 5 
as they feds in need of glaffes, chiefly for the better dif- 
tinguifhing of more minute objects. — 

The nurfery, or the room appropriated to the ufe of 
" children, is generally the fmalleit, if not the loweft apart- 
ment in the houfe; fo that the infant, having the opper- 
tunity to exercife its eyes on near objedts only, often be- 
comes more fhort-fighted than it is naturally. To pre- 
vent this, children ought to be frequently carried to the 
window, and. have their eyes directed to a diftant view. 
On this account, a nurfery enjoying an extenfive pro- 
{pec is much preferable to one, where the view is con- 
fined. Many perfons who fee well ata diftance in their 
infancy, injure their fight by reading and writing by can- 
dle-light, but particularly females, by fine needle-work ; 
as the eye is thereby too much accuftomed to near and 
minute objects. 

One of the bad confequences of fhort-fightednefs i IS, 
that people get into a habit of making ufe of one eye 
only. ‘The effort of direéting both pupils to: the obje& 
before them is attended with too much trouble; hence 
they look ‘at it fideways. It would be lefs detrimental, if 
they were to ufe the eyes alternately ;, but here too there 
is danger of acquiring a bad habit ; for the eye, which 
1s {pared or not exercifed, becomes inert and wile 
Stil 
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Still worfe is the ufe of a magnifying or reading glafs, by 
which people accuftom themfelves to fhut the eye then 
unemployed. ‘The other, which is thus unduly exerted, 
fomewhat fhifts, its pofition, it becomes progreffively lefs 
flexible in its internal. parts, and perfons who have re- 
courfe to this temporary aid, do not find their powers of 
vifion improve with the advancement of age. 

To prevent thefe bad habits, the following advice may 
be ufetul :—Children fufpe&ted of being fhort-fighted, 
fhould have their eyes directed to an objeét held clofe 
to them; and if they .appear to make ufe of one 
eye only, it fhould. be occafionally clofed, fo that 


_ they may be obliged to exercife the other. When 


they learn to read, they fhould be taught to hold the 
book ftraight before their eyes; thus they will exert 
themfelves to difcover the printed letters at the greateft 
diftance, at which they are made to place it. The eyes 
will gradually become accuftomed to the:neceflary inter- 
nal change of their pofture, and the child will, in time, 


certainly improve in its fight. Many perfons indeed: - 


have, at a juvenile age, got rid of their fhort-fightednefs ; 


‘but there cannot be found one inftance of this improve- 


ment among thofe who have, either from fafhionable in- 
dulgence or neceflity, habituated themfelves to ufe only 
one eye. — 

It is to be regretted, that in fhort-fighted individuals 
the breaft and abdomen fuffer much from compreffion 


_. during fedentary occupations, fo that they are frequently 


troubled with hypochondriafis, and, what is {till worfe, _ 


_ © are fometimes thrown-into a confumption of the lungs. 
Though itanding at intervals agrees with employments 


that do not require great mental exertion; yet in the 
contrary cafe, it confumes more {trength than is gene- 
rally imagined ; and, in acute reflections, the mind 


ought not to be fatigued by the body. In this cafe, 


well-chofen consave /peciacles may be ufed with advantage, 
fo that the body may be placed, while reading or writing, 
in the moft convenient pofture; for fuch olaffes will 
oblige the wearer to remove the ojbect fomewhat farther 
from the eyes. : 

After 
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Atter fevere difeafes of the eyes, one of them frequently 
becomes fhort-fighted, while the other is fcarcely, if at 
all, afleCted. ‘The confequence is, that we employ the 
Jonna eye alone, while the weak one is totally impaired 
by this neglect. In fuch a fituation, we ought to ufe 
glaffes in reading or writing, one of which fhould be | 
carefully feleéted for the fhort-fighted eye (according to 
the rules hereafter {pecified) and the other made of plain, 
clear glafs, chiefly for the fake of affording an equal de- 
gree of light to both eyes: If, by this precaution, the - 
weaker eye has perceptibly cained {treneth, we may em- 
ploy alets concave glafs inftead of that firft ufed, fo that 
in time it may be fimilar with the other ; and at length - 
the patient will be enabled to do without this affiftance. 

Eyes which form too extenfive a focus, require no aid, 
unlefs they be extravagantly fo. Then, indeed, we 
fhould not hefitate to make ufe of convex glafles. ‘Tt is, 
however, a vulgar prejudice, that by fuch glaffes the eye 
is too much-indulged, and rendered ‘till more far-fighted. 
On the contrary, it is generally improved during the ufe 
of thefe fpectacles, and, aiter the lapfe of feveral years, 
they may again: be difpenfed with. 

It is a confolation in many difeafes of the eyes,. that a 
long-continued weaknels is feldom the fore-runner of * 
total blindnefs. _ This fatal event generally happens: by». 
fudden accidents, and is {peedily decided.—Adults are 
not veryfubject to external complaints of the yes or fuch 
as deprive the cornea of its tran{parency. 

Small round fpots, hovering betore the eyes Mica 
{trings of hollow little globules connected with one ano- 
cher, are defe&ts of no great confequence,. and ‘from 

which, fi gir no eye is completely free. 


IIL. Gener al Rules i Ihe’ Pr cfervation ee the Eyes. 


In all employments whatever, let us attend as much as’ 
poflible to this circumftance, that the eyes may have an 
uniform and fufficient light, fo as to affect the retina on’ 
all fides alike-—The eyes materially fufler, when the? 

, - 
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rays of the fun are ftrongly reflected from the oppofite 
wall or window. | 

In children, many. diforders of the eye, which would 
never have had fo fatal an iflue, have terminated in total 
blindnefs, when parents have neglected to. provide the 
cradle, or window, with proper curtains. For this rea- 
fon, we ought to be extremely cautious in the choice of 
an apartment appropriated to the labours of the day, 
We thould not place gurfelves directly oppofite to the 
light, in reading and writing ; we eos ralget to take 
_the light in a lateral direction. 

A great obftacle to this arrangement is the change of 
light in the fame apartment. by the progrefs of the 
fun. Where the fun dazzled in the morning, we 
find in the middle of the day the moft. uniform’ light, 
which again in the afternoon, particularly in towns, be- , 
comes. reverberatory, and extremely hurtiul. ‘This. in- 
convenience,thould be remedied, if poffible, by a fre- 
quent change of the room; or, at leaft, we might ob- 
tain more uniformity in the light by means of window 
curtains, or blinds ; and thofe of green or whited- brown 
linen are be{t adapted for this purpofe.. 

It is an ufeful practice to. protect weak, eyes from the 
delcending rays, by means of fhades ; becaufe the vivid 
light from above, is thus intercepted. But we ought to 
-confider, that the lower part of the eye is by fuch means 
completely fhaded ; while the upper part of this organ — 
is ftimulated by the light it receives from below a 
practice which cannot be productive of good conk- 
quences. If the malady be fituated in the upper of the 
eye, this conduct is {till more improper :, for the healt hy 
part is in this manner protected, and that already relaxed 

is {till more weakened. 
_ Darknefs, or fhade, is then chk beneficial to the 
eyes, when they are unemployed, when the obfcurity is 
natural, and confequently every where extended. To 
reft a little during the twilight, is very fuitable to weak 
eyes. No artificial darknefs during the day is ever fo 
uniform, but that the eye mutft exert itfelf at one time 
more than at another, and: neceflarily fuffer by this 
change. Perfons with weak or difeafed eyes, who ipend 
Dd the 
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_ the whole day in an apartment darkened with ereen cur- 
tains, injure their fight {till more by this pernicious 
practice. It is far more prudent to repair to clear day- 
fight and the frefh air, and to direct the eyes to diftant 
profpects, than to confine them to the clofe atmefphere 
of a room, and to the fight of near objets. © ©" 

Laftly, it isan error, that weak eyes, when employed 
in minute vifion, ought to have a faint light ; for by this — 
practice they are certainly full more weakened. ‘Thus 
green {peétacles are very hurtful to fome eyes, as they _ 
deprive them of that light which is neceflary to a diftinct 
perception of objects. Site. Gee 


oe 7 


IV. Of the somsint to be obferved in regard to Weak Eyes, 


» ‘Tue artificial light of candles and lamps is detrimental 
-to weak eyes; not, as fome imagine, on account of the 
light being too ftrong, but becaufe the flame of a candle 

too powerfully illumines the eye in one point, and does 

not uniformly ftimulate the retina. Le: 
The means ufed to prevent the great {timulus from the’ 
rays of light are, in general, fo regulated, that the fereen 
may not only cover the flame, but alfo concentrate the 
greateft part of the light. ‘Thus the room is darkened, — 
and only a {mall {pet above and below the apparatus is — 
illumined; a praétice highly injudicious. ‘The ftudy- 
lamps, with large round fcreens, feem to be purpofely 
contrived to impair the foundeit eyes, by their continued 
ufe.—The green parchment fcreens formerly ufed were 
‘dikewile objectionable ; for, though they admitted the 
free accefs of light on both fides, yet they produced too 
great a fhade before the eyes. ‘The beft and moft pro- 
per defence of weak eyes by candle-light is a flat {ereen, 
projecting about two or three inches over the forehead ; 
or even a round hat, with a brim of a proper fize. | 
Thofe who are afflitted with weak eyes fhould always — 
make ufe of two candles, placed fo that their fame be. 
neither too low, nor too high for the eye. This is a cir- 
cumftance of great importance, as the light, when placed — 
too low, is uncommonly ftimulating and fatiguing. oat 7 
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dles have this advantage over lamps, that theit light is 
_lels offenfive to the eye and ‘lefs pernicious to the lungs ; 
as they do mot, in general, emit fo much fmoke. “But,” 
on the other hand, all candles have the following difad- 
vantages : 1. that, by their burning downwards, ‘the fa- 
itigued eye is progreffively more {trained in the later 
hours of candle-light ; “2. that the unequal light they 
give is attended with additional trouble of fnuffing them; — 
and, 3. that by the leafk commotion of the air, or, \if 
made of bad materials, they injure ‘the eyes by éietr flar- 
ing light.—Hence a clear chamber-lamp, burning with 
_ the leat poflible fmoke and fimell, is far preferable and 
_ more foothing to the eye, than even wax-candles. Some 
of the lately improved Patent-lamps, originally contrived — 
_ by M. D’Arcent, in Switzerland, are well calculated 
' to anfwer every uieful purpofe; but, inftead of the | 
~ common. round {creeng, I would recommend another, im- 
mediately to be Jefertbed. a) 
Thole fereens are the beft, which are applied to one 
fide of the light only, which ‘are not larger than is necef- 
- fary to cover the flame, and which ftill admit a {mall 
- quantity of light to pafs through them. _ This is obtained 
by a fimple-apparatus of taffety, flightly gummed, and 
folded. fo that it can be carried about in the pocket. 
_ hele little fcreens are very portable, and are poflefled of 
_ the effential advantage, that they overfhade. only the 
- {mall angle formed for the individual who is affected 
q with weak eyes, without depriving the reft of the com-- 
pany of light.—In the day-time, on the occafion of feal- 
ing letters, for inftance, the light of a.candle or taper is 
/ more prejudicial to the eye than in the evening. , 
_. fathe morning, we fhould not too much exert the 
eyes immediately after rifing. Hence it is advifable to 
remove the candle to fome diftance, and. under fhade in | 
the long winter mornings, till the eye be ‘gradually ac- 
 cuftomed to it. For the fame reafon, the window-fhut- 
_ ters ought not to be fuddenly opened in very bright day- . 
Pa light. ‘This immediate change, from-darknefs to the 
_ cleareft light, occafions fenfible pain even to the {trong- 
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Writns fatigues the eyes lefs than reading ; for the 
letters we form on the paper are previoufly imprinted on_ 
the imagination, and confequently require much lefs 

acutenefs of fight, than the feries of letters and words 
we read. It is, for the fame reafon, much eafier to tl 
eye to read our own hand-writing, than that of a ftran- 
ger, however diftinét.. Befides, the letters and’ lines in 
writing are more diftinguifhable by the lower part of the 
blank paper, than the lines in a printed book, or on a 
manufcript ; in both of which they appear to flow toge- 
ther, and can be kept afunder only by great exertion of 
the eye. The cafe is confiderably changed, when we 
endeavour to write remarkably well ; or when we make 
ufe of a glofly white paper, and particularly when we 
copy the writing of another perfon with great accuracy 
—in all which: inftances the fight is more impaired than 
in reading, efpecially by changing the direction of the 
eyes too frequently to papers, or books of different types. 

The extravagant elegance in the letter-prefs of many — 

modern books, the {plendid whitenefs and {moothneds 
of vellum paper, or of hot prefled woven paper, and. the 
broad margin injudicioufly contrafted with the printer’s 
gloffy ink, are ill calculated to preferve our eyes. And 
if the lines be too clofe to each other, the columns too 
long, as in our newfpapers, the ink too pale, as isi 
becoming fafhionable, and the paper of a bluith ae | 
the eyes are then in a fair way of being totally blinded. 

‘I read in the Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1794, a 

propofal, to print on dark blue paper with white letters, or 

on green paper with yellow letters. ‘This plan certainly 

deferves a fair trial, though it might meet with great dif- — 

ficulties in the execution—The eyes would alfo be 

greatly preferved, by making ufe ofa fine light blue wri- 

ting-paper, rather of a greenith tint, inftead of the fathion- 
~ able white or cream coloured paper. 

_. > Every exertion of the eyes is moft hurtful immediately 
after a meal, as k 2 as at any time when the blood is in 
great agitation.—In the dawn, in twilight, and in moon- _ 

_ thine, we ought not to read or write, nor dire&t our — 

¢ fight too attentively to ee 
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| Refracted rays afford an.unpleafant light, and oblique 
rays are particularly painful. When we take exercife in 
a long, irregularly-lighted apartment, we feel fenfible vi- 


bratious in the pupil of the eye. The moft fuitable 
“apartment, in this refpe&, is one forming a regular 
_ fquare, with large windows to the eaft, in which there is 


an uniformly-divided light, or ftill better by, means of fky- 
hehts. Garret windows afford a bad light; it being 


generally introduced, as it were, by a funnel, and illu- 


as only one part ‘of the room, while the rett remains 


dark. 


A fitting. room the walls of which are pale green, with. 


out paintings, is beft adapted. to preferve the eyes ; two 


or three uniformly high windows, fo as to give an equal 
light (yet fo contrived as to prevent its being too {trong ); 
clofe and moveable green blinds ; a green carpet on the - 
floor; and, laftly, fuch fhutters as may occafionally 
leave the upper part of the window uncovered, i order 
to admit fufficient light. —To fit with the back to the win- 
dow, occafions a trade which forms a difagreeable con- 
fraft to the furrounding light. The writing-defk, there- 
fore, ought to be placed fo, that the laft window may be 
on the left hand, and that the right hand may throw no 
fhade on the paper, and not too near a corner of the 
room, as this generally has an unfavourable light. A ° 


~ {pace fufficiently broad, between two windows, is a {till 


more convenient fituation for a defk ; but we fhould not | 
fic too near the wall; a ae which is exceflively 
hurtful to the eyes.) © 

_An‘oblique pofition of the def is the_moft proper 5 
for it prefents us to the writing materials in that pofition, in» 
which we are habituated to place a book, when we hold 
it in our hands, and from which the rays of light di- 


verge more gradually than from a horizontal table. It 


is lefs hurtful to the brea{t, to the abdomen, and alfo to 


the eyes, to ufe a defk of this form, and ‘to write ftanding 


rather then fitting ; provided that the height of the defk 


be proportionate to the length of the body, that it ftand 


firm, and that both arms reft upon it, without being fa. 
figued by raifing them too high.—In andi ng before a 
8 tk defls A 
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defk, we have this additional advantage, that there is lefs 
odéafion to dire the eyes upwards, than in fittine. 


Hence the converfation between tall perfons and thole — 
of a low ftature is moft troublefome to the latter, as 


they are conftantly obliged to look upwards.—T hofe: 
sith: whorl Wesiconverte ought not to ftand between 
our body and the light, as it is both rude, and ai 
dicial to our eyes. » 
At night we ought to place the candle raithai: we may 
receive lieht from it in the fanie direCtion as we do from - 


the window in the. day-time. Even if it be provided 


with aygreen fereen, as before defcribed, a weak eye 


will hot long be able to fupport. its glare in a ftraight 


dine. Were the-candle to be elevated at: our back, fo 


as to allow the light to coine down over our fhoulders,, 


_we fhould then experience the fame inconvenience, 

which attends that pofture in day-light. Hence it is ne- 

ceflary to place it fideways, and to keep the book 
paper in a iatera] direétion. 


We fhould not expofe ourfelves in a ftraight direction 


to objects ftrongly illuminated by the fame of a candie, 


or fire from a ¢ grate. Thus the highly-polithed tenders . 
and other fiearGhe are injurious to fight; and not lefs” 


fo is a fmooth and thining wax-cloth over a table, as re- 
fracting too much the rays of light: 4 green clot 

preferable. Tn all cafes, the light fhould at leat bevel 
equal height with the forchead ; not . clofe to a white 


wally and> fill lefs: before a looking glais, or other po-- 
lithed body. To walk up and down a room lighted 


with a finele candle, fo that at one time we Eaves the 
lght full im our eye, and at another are nearly in dark- 
nefs, is very palpate to weak eyes. It is better to 


—iluntine it more uniformly, or, what is fill preferable, 
to! hang it hr 8d than the fhade of our own body. 


‘Where perfons muft have a lighr during the night, it’ 


‘ought to be placed i in the next room, or at leaft within 


the chimney, that it may be entirely out of fight. if 


neither of thefe methods be convenient, we fhould place 
it Bf or at the fide of the bed, rather than in an op- 
' ie aes 


| iplace the candle in the middle of the room, in order to. 


fed 
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pofite direction, » For, iP this be not .attended to, the 
the light may produce very noxious effects during fleep, 
even through the clofed eye-lids. The fame attention is 
required, to prevent the rays of the fun and moon, from 


-ftriking the eyes of the perfon afleep, either directly or 


by refleCtion from the oppofite wall—As fome men.are 
known to fleep with their eyes open, it would be advifa- 
ble to employ fomebody to fhut them, that they may 
not fuffer by the accidents before mentioned. . 
_ Thofe who have weak eyes fhould carefully avoid 
ftrong fires, and. even hot rooms; for heat {ill more 
exhautts the eyes already fuffering from want of moifture. 
Indeed it is highly probable, that the weaknefs of fight 
and early blindnefs, fo common in this country, are im 
a great meafure owing to the bad cuftom of haftening 
to the firefide, whether COnADS trom the cold air, or 
from the dark ftreets.  - 

Weak eyes muft be indulged with fhady places, ad 


~ protected againft every dazzling object. But green ar- 


bours. fhould be avoided, on sec of the twinkling 


~ light occafioned by the agitation of the leaves. The ex- 
St ¥ ae 


ercife of the eyes ought never to be fufpended tor any 
confiderable length ‘ae time: too.much reft is hurttul ; 
and to fit whole hours of the evening without canter 


light is extremely pernicious. It is, however, very footh- 


ing to the eyes, to let them reft for half an hour during 
twilight. This fhould teach us to adopt the general and 


Aalutary rule, to rife with the dawn, and likewife gra- 


dually to accuftom ourfelves-to the artificial light of the 
evening. For a fimilar reafon, thofe who complain of 


‘weaknels of ficht, ought not to refort to places artifi- 


cially lighted | in ne “day -time, juch as theatres, &c. 


- Eyen the foundett eyes mui{t inevitably fuffer by a fud- . 


a 


den change fr om_light to darknels, or from darknefs to. 
ftrong light. 
If it become neceflary to let the ¢ eyes reft, we fhould . 
by no means prefs the ey elids too clofely together, 
which, if lone continued, is very hurtful. So is ilrong 
and frequent “fridion, oe powerfully {timulates the 
nerves and injures the eyes. If we fit for any fength 
D a ¥. Yar oit | of 
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of time with clofed eyes, = are eafily overtaken by 
fleep, which, though beneficial, ought to be of fhort 
duration, that the eyes may not be “overheated, Asa 
protection againft injury trom external caufes, it is moft 
ufeful to wear a fhade at fuch a diftance, as may allow 
the eye free motion, and not keep it too warm. The 
green veils worn by ladies are, in this refpect, well cal- 
culated to prevent duft from entering the eye, as well 
as to protect it againft cold winds, and the burning rays 
of the fun. 

The common eye-cafes, ufed by travellers, and by ar- 
tificers who work in fubftances abounding with duft, 
are, for the following reafons, i improper :,1. the elafs in 
the cafe {ftands too prominent, and diminifhes the hori- 
zon; hence, as thofe who wear them can only fee in a 
ftraight dire€tion, they do not travel with fafety on-an_ 
yneven road; 2, the glafs in thefe cafes being eafily’ 
covered with vapour, both from internal perfpiration 
and external cold, prevents diftinct vifion. Thefe eye- 
cafes might be much improved by making the brim 
fomewhat PaO and fubftituting a fine filicen gauze, 
or rather a thin plate of ivory, dyed green, witha {mall 

horizontal incifion, in preference to glafs, 
’ All glaffes ufed to affift vifion appear to require fome 
effort of the eyes, and unlefs they be indifpenfable, they 
fhould never be employed by perfons at an early time of 
life. In proof of this affertion, I fhall only remark, that 
by looking through a window of the finelt olafs, we 
feel our eyes much more fatigued, than if the window 
had been open. ‘This is particularly the cafe in looking 
through coach-windows, where additional injury IS O€- 

cafioned to the eyes, by the motion of the carriage, and 
the impure air arifing from refpiration. Green curtains 
in coaches. are, therefore, judicious and proper. 

Of all the remedies for preferving weak eyes (for dif- 


eafed. eyes require profeffional afliftance), bathing them - | 
in pure. cold water is the moit refrefhing and {trengthen- ~ 


/ 
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ing. But this ought not to be done above three or four ‘a 


times a day; otherwife it has a tendency to give an un- 


nay ftimulus to the eyes, Nor fhould it be done x 
imme 
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_ immediately after rifing in the morning , but only when 
_ the moifture, which during fleep is depofite ed even in the 

foundeft eyes, is nearly evaporated. This partial cold 

‘bath may be repeated‘ after dinner and fupper, at which 

_ times the eyes ftand as much in need of it as in the morn- 
ing. Not only the eyes but alfo the brow, the region 
behind the ears, fometimes the whole head, and parti- 
cularly the upper lip, which is clofely conneéted with 
the optic nerves, fhould be bathed or wafhed as well as | 
the eyes. In the morning the eye ought not to be pre- 
cipitately, but gradu: ally é oxpofed to the water: and the 
wafhing fhould be expeditioufly performed. — In drying 
or wiping the eye, we fhoula proceed gently and with 
‘caution ; and immediately after wafhing, we fhould par- 
ticularly guard again{t any rays of hehe as well as every 
kind of exertion. 

A large piece of fponge, faturated with cal p fo that 

it may not too foon become warm, 1s‘far preferable in 
thefe partial bathings, to the warm, fmooth hand, or 
_ towel. ‘The fponge fhould be frequently dipped into 

cold water, and occafionally allowed to le for a few mos 
- ments on the éye, with the head bent backward, while 
the eye is gently moved and eat that opened during 
the operation. 

The bathing of the eyes, in {mall glaffes, ee ad: 
- vantaeous, as the water very foon turns lukewarm, and 
is: perhaps too cold, when fuddenly renewed. Thefe - 
glafies occafion another difagreeable fenfation, as their 
edges will in fome'degree attach themfelves to the fkin, 
not unlike cupping glaffes. 
. The cold bath, under certain reftrictions, i is ufeful ; 

as it invigorates the whole body, and confequently 
ftrengthens the eyes; but im fome cafes it may injure 


" them, by propelling the blood too forcibly to the head. 


This can, in a great meafure, be prevented by not only 
wafhing the eyes and the whole head previoufly to enter- 


ing the bath, but alfo oe ie the whole face and head 
under water, 


é 


- 


“compound name of Nicotiana Tabacum. 
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V. Dieterical Precepts refpecting the Eyes in general. 


_ Asove all things,’ we mutt obferve the old rule ; to 
try carefully what beft agrees with us, and to attend to 


‘moderation and regularity in our manner of living. 


Smoking tobacco and taking fnuff, are injurious; as 
by either practice the eye is too much ftimulated. It-is 


--avulgar error, that people cannot refign thefe improper 


habits, without injury to their health. They may be 
fafely abandoned. at once; though occafionally pre- 
{cribed as medicines. ‘Tobacco * has only been known 
in Europe fince the beginning of the feventeenth cen- 
tury, and was leng uled-merely as a luxury. “This 


plant is now much abufed ; and thofe who are once ac- 


cuftomed to-it, cannot leave it off without great refolu- 


tion. To fuch perfons it does not afford relief asa me- 


dicing; their olfactory nerves having become almoft in- 
fenfible to its fimulus. _As a medical remedy, it ferves 
to draw fuperfluous humours from the head; but in 


- thofe who ufe it extravagantly, efpecially in fnuff, it im- 


perceptibly weakens the nervous fyftem, as well as the 

memory. i ” gia : 
After meals, and the above ftated bathings, it is bene- 

ficial to the eyes to remain in the open air, to direct our 


looks to a grafs-plat, or to divert them with fome amufing 


employment.—Some have obferved, that their eyes are 
not fo ftrong after they have eaten weak foups or broths, 
as after folid food ; they farther afirm, that their fight 
is ftronger after a meal confifting entirely of vegetable 


valiment, than after a very moderate portion of animal 


food. ‘Thefe obfervations are far from beimg unmapor- 
tant, and, if fully confirmed .by experience, they may 
throw fome: light on the dietetical treatment of the eyes 
——a branch of medicine that has hitherto been too much. 
neglected.) pa ae a | 
7] re tobacco-plant was fir atfcovered growing wild in South 

Aomerica; inthe year 14.96 it was alfo found in Saint Domingo’; 
and in 1§20 in Jutacan; trom which laft place the fir! feeds were 
brought over to Portugal in 1560, by the French Ambeflador 

Nicot, who gave it its prefent name from the Hland of Tobago 
where it grew ingreatabundance. Hence Lianaus calls it by the . 


A fhort | 
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A fhort fleep. after dinner ean only be benéficial to 
the eyes of thofe, with whom this practice does not dif. 
agree; at all events, the eyes ought to be proteéted, 
from day-light, which would hurt them more than they 
can be retr efhed by a fhort flumber.—The particular 
rules refpecting this practice, I have ftated in the Eighth 
Chapter—The {team of boiled coffee, gently applied, 
has alfo been recommended after dinner to: perfons'af- 
flicted with weak eyes: but nothing has a more falutary: 
tendency in this refpect, than to go to bed at an early 

hour; for moft people impair their fight by heavy fup- 
~-pers-and heating liquors, fo that their eyes remain in- 
flamed till the next day. The fame, indeed, is alfo the 
cafe with thofe who indulge too much in fleep. 

A pure, ferene air is an effential requifite to the pre- 
fervation of the eyes. Fetid exhalations fometimes in- 
{ftantaneoufly affeét the eye § hence we fhould avoid the 
sutrid effluvia from marfhes and ditches, or other places 

40 which the air is filled with noxious vapours; for in- 
~ fiance, the vicinity of colour-fhops, hartfhorn- diftilleries, 
and the like. It is, perhaps, unneceflary to’ pomt out 
_ eyery fpecies of n nephitic vapours to be fhunned as the 
enemies of fight ; yet it deferves to be remarked, that 
the exhalations of ftables are injurious, while the falls, 
and other places, where cattle are kept, are far lefs hurt- 
ful. “ Laftly, the galleries of churches, as well as the 
hieher boxes and ealleries of playhoufes, are moft per- 
nicious places ; for the exhalations, afcending from a 
er yer of people affembled below, are seriante 
detrimental to fight. 

On the other hand, the frequent enjoyment of a pure 
and irefh air, the odeafional refort to elevated fituations, 
nay, even the expofure to a moderate wind, are means 
of improvement. ‘The more vigorous fpecies of bodily 
exercife alfo; are m a certain degree ufeful; provided 
we do not exert the eyes by reading, writmg, &c.: be- 
fore the circulating fluids are reduced to their proper me- 
praia application of eleGtricity, which. has bene-- 
fited many weak eyes, by its fluid bemg conducted 
ee gha wooden point, is fomewhat analogous to ftand- 


in. 
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ing againft the wind; as it probably operates more by 
the gentle vibrations of the air, than by the communica- 
tion of the electric fluid itfelf. 

To read in the open air is hurtful to found, ‘aad till 
more fo to weak eyes, unlefs the light of a clear day be 
modified at leaft by the foliage of a tree from above : 
yet even here the vivid light which furrounds the book 
4s fatiguing. 

The greater or lefs intereft we take in our employ- 
ments, 1s of confiderable importance to the organs of 
ficht ; particularly if they are in a weak ftate. The 
more ‘alluring a book or any other amufement i 18, the 
longer we are induced to continue it. Hence the impor- 
tant rule—to referve the moft interefting labours for the 
half wearied eyes; yet, with prudent feverity, always to” 
appoint a tafk; for without this precaution, the fight, 
though ata later period, will inevitably experience more 
or lefs i injury from fuch practices. 

The ftate of the weather has great influence on ais 
power of vifion; hence perfons troubled with weak 


eyes fhould not be alarmed, if ina tempeft or thunder 


ftorm, in rainy, or foggy weather, their fight be lefs 
acute, or even much impaired.—Such individuals are 
eafily affected by ftanding too long on cold or damp 
ground, bya too light drefs, and particularly by a too. 
thin covering of the legs and feet: 

Riding on horfeback is beneficial to weak eyes, as are 
alfo walking, and riding in carriages. “The principal ad-_ 
vantage. in all thefe exercifes is, perhaps, ‘derived from 
employing the eye with a great variety of Peet none 
of which occupies the attention too long. 

Lattly, perfons having black eye-lathes pengrallamne 
fefs greater powers of vifion, than thofe whofe eye-lafhes 
are of a light colour ; paca the former ‘are a better 
{creen for the eye, and admit no light from their outfide, © 
by which the image on the retina would be rendered , 
weaker and more indifting. 

MoNTALDUs gives an account of a perfon whofe eye- 

shds and eye-lafhes were completely white ; who confe- 
quently faw but indifferently in the day-time, but much 


better 


¢ 
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better in the evening, and at night. ‘This man happened 


- to be taken prifoner by the Moors, who dyed his eye- 


lids black, by which his fight was much improved: but, 
as foon as the colour was loft, his vifion alfo became 
weaker, ae? Cao ie | 
Dr. RusseLL mentions in his °° Hiffory of Aleppo,” . 
that the Turkifh ladies ufually dye the inner fide of 
their eye-lids black, not fo much for the fake of orna- 
ment, as. with a view to ftrengthen their fight. — It 
has farther been obferved, that when we lofe the eye- - 
lafhes,:as is often the’cafe in the {mall pox, the fenfe of 
vifion is thereby confiderably impaired. © For a fimilar 
reafon, the hair combed down the forehead, if of a dark 
colour, will affift the fight, as well as any other. con- 
trivance. 4 fy) 


Some additional Rules, addreffed to thofe who are 
obliged to make ufe of Eye-glaffes. | 


’ Tue cafes in which eye glafles may be ufed with ad- 
_ vantage, are. nearly the following: 1. when we are 
obliged to hold {mall objects at a confiderable diftance, 
before we can diftinguifh them: 2. when, in order to 
difeern objects, we require more light than ufual; for 
inftance, when we are obliged to place a candle between 
the eye and the object; a moft deftructive practice, by 
which the optic nerves and mufcles are much injured ; 
—and, asthe eye employs itfelf with the object in. pro- 
portion to the degree of light reflected upon it, the pupil 
ought to dilate accordingly; inftead of which, it is forced 
to contract on account of the too powerful light pro- 
duced by the intermediate candle: 3. when a near ob- 
jet, upon accurate and attentive examination, becomes 
obfcure; and begins to appear covered, as it were, with 
a mift or fog: 4. when, in reading or writing, the 
letters feem to flow. into one another, and look as if. 
they were double or treble: 5. when the eyes are eafily 
fatigued and we are obliged from time to time to fhut 
them, orto direct them tofreth objects, for temporary relief. 
In the choice of fpectacles we need not attend fo much © 

t@ 
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to their magnifying power, as to the circumftance of 
their agreeing with our fight ; that i is, when ney nable © 
us, clearly Sad without oi aniaeriy to fee at the fame dil- 
tance, in which we formerly were siiea(houhbok: to en 
or work. Hence we ought, out of a number of glaffes, _ 
to choofe thofe which afford the- beft and cleareft light 
in every ftate of the eye. But, ifa perfon be thort-fighted, 
he dhould feleét a fecond lata, magnifying a little more) 
than the éther, but fomewhat lefs diftinét, yet fo that ” 
it. may not obfcure the ‘object. ‘This is unpleafant at 
firtt, but the eyes in time become accuftomed to it, and 
daily i improve. ‘LB, after fome time, we make ufe of lefs 
concave glailes, there is no doubt, that in the courfe of 
afew years, according to. particular circumftances, the 
defect of fhort fightednefs may be gradually removed, 
Ee who obferves this egular gradation with his {pec- 
- tacles, may preferve his Bes to the lateft period of life. 
But we fhould net make thefe changes too fuddenly,. 
" |eft the aid of art be too foon exhaufted, and the wearer 
of glafles perhaps be unable to find any of fufficient mag- 
nifying powers. It is farther a hurtful practice, to ule | 
‘any other but our own glaffes, to which the eye has been’ 
accuftomed ; every irregularity is injurious, and the © 
prefervation or the eyes depends chiefly on uniformity, 
with refpect to glaffes as well as to the light, m which | 
the organs of fight are exercifed, 
Inufing one glafs only, people accuftom thenifelved 
to negle& one of the eyes; and, on this account, fpec-— 
tacles are preferable. Yet both olaffes mult be feparately 
fitted to each eye, and by no- means’ indifcriminately 
ufed ;. for this would increafe the difeafe.—-If, however, 
we tank ufe of one glafs only, each of the eyes ought 
alternately to be habituated to it. | , 
' Many perions wear glafies in the evening, and dif- 
penile with them at day-light. This is an “imprudent 
practice ; and, if it be not too late, they fhould choofe 
_.a fecond pair of glafles, fomewhat more magnifying, to 
be ufed by candle-light only. In this manner, the re-_ 
_ tina. would receive an equal’ proportion of light; at one 
_ time 
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time as well as another, and the eye would longer pre- 


¥ 


ferve its vigour: | : 
_ Green Glaffés are faid to be ‘moft fuitable to. the eye, 
fince they modify the impreffion of light on the retina. 
Though this be in a great meafure true, they cannot be 
indifcrimninately recommended, and certainly not to fuch 
as have weak eyes. Green is indeed pleafing to the 
eye more than any other colour, but, at the fame time, 
_ it fomewhat obfcures objects, efpecially at firft. Thofe 
of a vigorous fight only fhould ufe green glaffes, as pre-_ 
fervatives, efpecially againft the fire or candlelight. But if 
white or light coloured objects appear red, after having 
_ ufed green glaffes for a fhort time, we fhould difcon- 
tinue their ufe ; as this phenomenon is a certain proof, 
that they will in the end deftroy the eyes. If the green 
colour does not in two or three days become impercepti- 
ble, but appears con{tantly upon the paper, as it did at 
firft, it isa farther criterion: that the ufe of them is im- 
proper. | sie 3 
_ Many perfons give the preference to large reading- 
glaffes; in order to avoid wearing {pectacles. It is how- 
ever obvious, that it ‘muft be a pernicious practice, to 
- keep the eyes in conftant exertion, as is the cafe here, 
where every motion of the hand and the head neceflarily _ 
alters the diftance. Befides this mconvenience, the 
dazzling {plendor of the rays, reflected from the furface 
of the glafs, weakens the eye to fuch a degree, asto 
render the ufe of fpectacles ultimately indifpenfable, with 
this difference, that the eyes require greater magnifying 
powers than might have been neceflary without this de- 
_ pravation. a fea 
Hence fpectacles are in every refpect preferable, as 
they are not only more. conformable to the nature and 
mechanifm of the eye, but alfo more convenient: they 
are uniformly placed before the objects by the impercep- 
tible motion of the head ; they leave the fpace between 
the object and the eyes open and free; and being _ 
generally thinner, and lying at an uniform diftance be. 
fore the eye, they prefent the objects more clearly and 
diftinctly than reading-glaffes,. \ ; mnie 
| OPEN. Thofe 


r 
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Thofe who have weak eyes, ought not to employ 
themfelves, even. occafionally, in a manner that may be 
fatiguing to the fight. Particularly hurtful are thofe oc- 
cupations, in which one eye only is exerted, and mult | 
confequently, be‘placed in pofitions, different from thofe 
of the other eye, which is at reft. For this realom, the 
ule of magnifying glafles, of whatever kind, is more per- 
nicious to weak eyes, if we always ufe one eye, and pur- 
pofely fhut the other, than if we alternately make ufe of 
either. On this account, microfcopical inveftigations are 
lefs hurtful, if, while one eye be employed, we can keep 
the other open. | : Geter. 

We fhould not make too frequent trials to difcover, 
whether we have improved in fight, or not; for the ex- 
ertion necefiary upon. thefe occafions, is uncommonly 
{timulating and fatiguing. Pete” 

Spectacles ought to be ufed only for the purpofes for 
which they are defigned ; namely. in fuch employments 
as require the afliftance of art, and where the eye is al- 


ways kept at an-equal diftance; for inftance, in reading 


or writing. We fhould not, without a full trial, make 
choice of a pair of glaffes, nor be fatisfied with thofe 
which, at firft, exhibit the objects clearly and diftinGly.: 
For objeGts will not always be at the fame diftance be-. 
fore us, as they appear at the firft experiment. It would 
be proper to try a pair of glafles for a fhort time, efpe- 
cially by candle-light ; to ufe them in that pofture of the’ 
body to which we are accuftomed; and, if with the 


_ufual kind of labour, we donot feel our'eyes fatigued, 


but rather fomewhat relieved, we then ought to adopt 
thefe glaffes. But, as it is almoft impoflible to meet 
with a pair of glaffes in the fhops, which fit both eyes, 
there isnothing more abfurd than to purchafe fpectacles _ 
ready made. Certain as it. is, it may not be generally — 
known, that there is perhaps not one perfon among 
thoufands, whofe eyes are both of ‘an equal fize and 
conftitution. For this reafon, different eyes fhould be 
accommodated with different glaffes ; and, if we confult © 
our intereft in an affair of fuch confequence, we {hall be 


-cautious in felecting for each eye a proper glals. ‘The 


following 
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following advice is fubmitted to thofe who have no opti- 
cian at hand : 

A fhort-fighted perfon, ane withes for a proper con- 
cave or magnifying glafs, may take the exact focus, or 
point of vifion, by prefenting the {malleft print very 
clofe to the eye, and gradually removing it, as far as he 
can read the letters diftinctly, and without much exer- 
tion. When he has accurately afcertained the focus, 
_after frequent trials, let him employ another perfon to 
take the meafure of this diftance, witha flip of paper, in 
the niceft poflible manner. ‘An optician, on receiving 
this meafure, and being informed at what diftance the 
glafles are intended to be ufed, will be able to judge, i ina 
certain degree, what glaffes are neceflary, although by no 
means fo accurately as by a conference with the fhort- 
fighted perfon. 

Thofe whofe eyes are inclined to far-fightednefs, may 
proceed exactly in a fimilar manner. But all eye-glaffes 
ought to be furnifhed with double jomts or fprings; as 
thofe with fingle joints are not only inconvenient to the 
nofe, but what is worle, they are apt to fhift the point of 
vifion with every motion of the head, ond confequently — 
injure the eyes. 

Laftly, in fuch occupations as require a more or lefs 
extended view of the objects, for inftance, in playing at 
cards, where.the diftance of the objects muft be frequent- 
ly varied, it would be extremely injudicious to ule {pec- 
tacles ; as no eye whatever can bear fuch exertions, with- 
eut uncommon fatigue. For a fimilar reafon, it Is 
hurtful to thefe important organs, to keep the fpectacles 
on the head at clofe work, when by fome accident we are 
obliged to fearch for fomething dropt, or miflaid. Thus 
-we force the eye to make uncommon efforts, in feeing 
farther than it,is enabled to do, by the conftruction of 
the {pectacles. I need not obferve, that many good eyes 
are {poiled by fuch imprudent practices. 
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3 Rady preceding tok contain the principal outlines, 
relative to the treatment of the human body in a 
healthy ftate, fo far as the limits of this work would ad- 
mit, without tranfgreffi ng too muclt on the indulgence 
of the reader. 

I thall conclude with a few sient reflections, and 
recapitulate, in a concife manner, feveral ufeful precepts, 
which have been more fully laid down in former ‘ian of 
this work. 

Moderation, i in every refpect, ought to be the firft sa 
leading maxim of thofe who with to live long and enjoy 
health. Extremes, in the moft oppofite things, tre- 

quently border on each other. . The greateft joy may 
eccafion the moft acute pain; and, en the contrary, 
moderate pain is often accompanied with feelings not al- 
together difagreeable. ‘The higheit animal gratification, 
indeed, is clofely connected with difguft, and it is difficult 
to avoid the latter, after the enjoyment of the former. 
Hence prudence enjoins us to reftrain violent fenfations 
and affections, before they have attained the higheft de- 
gree, and become ungovernable. 
~ The illuftrious Mrap, in his ‘* Medical Precepts and 
Cautions,” originally written in Latin, when treating of 
the affe€tions of the mmd, makes the fol lowing remarks, 
the truth of which has induced me to infert them : 

‘ All mankind,” fays that medical philofopher, ** have | 
“anatural defire for the enjoyment of pleafures, which 
are of two different kinds, namely, the fenfual and men- 
tal.— The former engrois ‘the greateft part of men, while 
thofe few only “‘ whom kind Jove has: befriended,” are 
captivated with the charms of intellectual pleafure. » Tite 
-reafon why fo great a proportion of thinking beings in- 
dulge in fenfuality is obvious: it proceeds from being 
_ unacquainted with the ferenity of mind refulting from a 
dignified conduct, and the joy that animates a good ad 
wien 
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when his reafon prefides over his paflions. But the fen- 
fualift, being devoted to grovelling enjoyments, is inca- 
pable of relifhing the real charms of Virtue, and the fu- 
perior beauties of Nature.© ‘The man who wifhes to en- 
joy true happinefs, fhould habituate his mind to cherith 
_ Virtue, Bi carefully avoid the opportunities which ex- 
cite and inflame the paffions. i as 
‘“¢ Cicero illuftrates this by a fentiment of Caro, 
which he received from the great ARcHYTAs, of Taren- 
tum ;—*‘ that Nature never afflicted mankind with a 
more deftructive difeafe than the purfuit of bodily pleas 
fure, which ftimulates to enjoyment with ungovernable 
' rafhnefs*.’? Indeed, the perufal of that great philolo- 
“pher’s writings, on this fubjeét, mult delight the mind of 
every rational man: and Virtue’s exclamation, in Sinius 
Traxicus, is equally juft and impreflive 


_ © Pleafure, by gliding on the minds of men, 
«¢ More mischiefs haft thou wrought than hoftile arms, 
© Than all the wrath of Gods + ! ( sah 


¢ Asthe rational fubj sigan of the paffions ftrenethens 
the mind, fo temperance in diet renders the body lefs 
{ubject to thefe turbulent emotions. And this obferva- 
tion is applicable not only to individuals who are natural- 
‘ly of a Hot conftitution, but even to thofe who ¢ontroul 
their appetites 5 becaufe moderation is a great means of 
tranquillifing the mind.” 

Cleanlinefs is a principal duty of man; and an ae 
or filthy perfon is never completely healthy. It is better 
to wafh ourfelves ten times a day, than to allow one dirty 
{pot to remain on the fkin. Ona place where impurities 
are fuffered to clog the pores, not only infenfible perfpi- 
ration, but likewife the abforption by the fin is entirely. 
fuppreffed ; and if the whole body be, as it were, covered 
witha varnith formed of perfpirable matter, it is impoffi- 
ble that a’perfon in fuch a fate can poffefs found blood, 
or enjoy. good health. . | 


ant. oy See Senetute, cap, 2il. _ + Punicorum, lik. xv. v.94. 
a | 3 Ee 2 Many 
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Many difeafes originate from an impure atmo/phere, 
but a ftill greater number from the fudden changes of 
the temperature of the air. Hence the neceflity of ex- 
pofing ourfelves daily to fuch changes, and of renewing — 
the air in the houfe and apartments we inhabit, by open- 
ing the doors and windows every clear morning, or dur- 
ing the day, as often as convenient. Indeed, cold 
weather, however intenfe, has the effe€t of bracing the 
fibres of the fyftem in general, and is attended with dan- 
ger only, when we fuddenly remove to a warmer tem- 
perature. For this reafon, it is extremely injudicious, 
and a negative compliment paid to a vifitor, to invite him 
to the fire-fide, upon his firft entering a houfe ;—we 
fhould better confult his health, by conduGting him to a 
cold room, or to fome diftance from the fire, till the 
temperature of his body be more equal to that of the 
apartment. | 

“Every thing calculated to remove or cure difeafes may 
alfo produce them ; for, whatever has a tendency to ac- 
complifh ufeful changes in the body, may, under different 
and oppofite circumftances, be attended with the con- 
trary effect. Hence no medicine whatever ought to be 
ufed as daily food—a favourite practice. among invalids, 
valetudinarians, and the votaries of quack medicines. - 

Feeble individuals ought to eat frequently, and but 
little at a time: the number of meals fhould correfpond 
with the want of ftrength; for it is lefs hurtful to a de- 
_ bilitated perfon to eat a few mouthfuls every hour, than 
to make two or three hearty meals in one day; yet this 
obfervation is liable to exceptions, refpecting thofe per- 
fons who have naturally weak ftomachs. | 

There is no inftance on record of an 


- perfon having 
injured. his health, or endangered his life. by drinking 
water with his meals; but wine, beer, and fpirits have _ 
produced a much greater number and diverfity of pa- 
tients, than would fill all the hofpitals in the world. Such 
are the effects of intemperance in diet, particularly in the 
ufe of drink ; for neither beer, wine, nor fpirits, are of 
themfelves detrimental, if ufed with moderation, and in. 


a proper habit of body. | 
‘ AA It 
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It is a vulgar prejudice, that water difagrees with 
many conflitutions, and does not promote digeftion fo 
well as wine, beer, or fpirits: on the contrary, pure 
water is preferable to all brewed and diftilled liquours, | 
both for bracing the digeftive organ, and preventing 
complaints which arife from acrimony, and fulnefs of 
the blood. | ity 

Tt is an obfervation not lefs important than true, that 
by attending merely to a preper diet, a phlegmatic habit 
may frequently be changed into afanguine one, and the 
hypochondriac may be fo far altered, as to become a 
cheerful and contented member of fociety. 

The duration of werk or exercife cannot be eafily 
afcertained, with regard to every individual. Generally 
{peaking, we ought to work only when we feel a natural 
‘inclination to either literary or mechanical labours. ‘To 
force ourfelves to any exertions, particularly thofe of the 
mind, is productive of imperfect performances.—It is 
better to exercife the mind in fine than m bad weather ; 
but thofe who are continually making excurfions in the 
former, cannot ufefylly employ themfelves in the latter. 
_ Of the twenty-four hours of the day, we ought, in a 
good ftate of a health, to devote upon an average twelve © 
hours to ufeful occupations, fix to meals, amufements, or 
recreations, and fix to fleep. ‘This would be at once a 
natural and arithmetical proportion. It is, however, to 
be regretted that the hours cannot be thus accurately 
_ -divided.—An induftrious perfon frequently counts but 
twenty-three hours in a day ; as one and fometimes even 
__ two hours flide.away imperceptibly. | 

‘¢ Sleep,” fays Dr. Mean, in the fequel of the work 
above mentioned, * is the fweet foother of cares, and 
reftorer of mufcular energy, which is wafted’ by bodily 
and mental exertions during the day. But excefliye fleep 
has its inconyeniences ; for it blunts the fenfes, {tupifies 
the mental faculties, and renders both lefs fit for per- 
forming the duties of active life. The proper time for 
fleep is the night, when darknefs and filence invite and 
cherifh it ; becaufe fleep during the day is lefs refrefhing, .. 
‘The obferyance of this rule, if proper for the multitude, 
i Be 3 ee ab 
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is ftill more neceflary for perfons devoted to literary 
purfuits, whofe bodies and minds are more fufceptible 
of injuries. 

‘*'The modern inventions for promoting luxury and 
effeminacy are really furprifing.. It were to be withed, 
that the ingenious contrivers could be perfuaded, that 
their pernicious arts refemble thofe of the Quacks, whofe 
poifonous productions gradually, though ultimately, con- ” 
fume the vital {pirits of their victims.—Every new expe- 
dient we ufe, with a defign to diminifh the labour of. 
man, and encourage indolence, is an additional proof 
that our age is not in a {tate of improvement, but rather 
on the decline. Wretched is the man who requires the . 
aid of Art, more than of Nature, to Alien his life, 
and fupport fo precarious an exiftence !—Conveniency 
leads to effeminacy ; ; effeminacy to general relaxation ; 
and this is eventually attended with total enervation and 
imbecillity. 

‘¢ Although pleafine: riches, power, and other shivers | 
(concludes the author before quoted), which are called 
the gifts of Fortune, feem to be dealt out to-mankind _ 
with great partiality, yet thofe things which conftitute 
real happinefs, are more equally diftributed than is ge- 
nerally imagined. People in the lower ranks enjoy the 
common advantages of exiftence more intenfely than 
thofe in the higher walks of life. ‘Wholefome food is: 
acquired by moderate labour, which improves the appe- 
tite and digeftion ; hence found fleep, uninterrupted by 
corroding cares, retecthes the wearied limbs ; a healthy 
progeny fills the cottage; and the fons perform their 
father’s labour,. making his hoary locks fit comforta ably 
on him. How vaftly inferior to thefe bleffings are the 
delicacies of the affluent, which are ever accompanied 
swith real evils. ‘Their appetites, in order to relifh their 
food muft be ftimulated by poignant fauces, which heat. 
and vitiate the blood, and render the body liable to dif- 
tempers. Their exceffes difturb their repofe; andasa 
punifhment for their vices, their fons,. who ought to be 
the ornament and fupport of their families, contraét dif. 
eafes from their mother’s womb, and are affli€ted with 
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infirmities through the courfe of a languid life, which 
feldom reaches to old age. They are frequently tortur- 
ed with anxieties for obtaining honours and titles, info- 
much that they lofe the advantage of their poffeffions, by 
the vain defire of new acquifitions : 

: “¢ Tn wealth like this, 

* T always with to be extremely poor!’ __ 
Horace, Satire I. v. 48. 

— “ But the worlt inconvenience that refults from Epi- 
eurean modes of living is, that by fupplying the body. 
with fuperabundant nourifhment, the faculties of the foul 
become {tupified, and the paflions inflamed; while the 
{paring and homely diet of the laborious poor neither’ 
opprefies the bodily functions, nor fofters a propenfity to 
vice. Hence, unlefs prudence bea conftant attendant on 
opulence, it is, in thefe refpedts, better and more condu- 
cive to the prefervation of health and prolongation of life, 
to live on a {mall fortune, | 

_. © Nor is Nature to be deemed an unjuft ftep-mother, 
but a molt provident and beneficent parent. In fhort, it 
behoves a wife man, in every itage of his life, 

- © To hold the golden mean; 
«© To keep the end in view, and follow Nature.”? 


Lucan. Book If. Ver. 381. 


© Whoever invyefligates the imperfections of human 
nature will find, that as fome men are vaftly fuperior to 
others in the endowments of the mind, yet, mournful re- 
fleGtion! even the beft minds are blended with fome de- 
gree of deprayity ; fo the healthieft bodies are often af- 
flicted with difeates ; and thefe, being the feeds of death, 
eught to remind us of the fhortnefs of this life, and that 


\ 


in the words of Lucritius, “g 


« None haye a right tolife, all to its wie? Ww 
8 
t ; ’ i ; : ; \ X ? 
ae THE END. anne 
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[T has been frequently and juftly remarked, that po- 

pular books on medical fubjeéts are ‘generally deficient 
in their practical application ; mfomuch that they leave 
the reader doubtful whether and when he i is to apply 
for profeffional advice. As my defign, in thefe Lec- 
tures, has not been to lay down particular rules for 
the diftin@tion and treatment of difeafes, but rather 
for their prevention, and confequently for the prefer- 
vation of health, I think it neceflary to remark here, 
that a work feems to be wanting, which fhould impart . 
inftruétion to general readers, how to difcriminate dif- 
eafes, and how to treat them, by a due attention to diet 
and regimen, as wellas to regulate the habits, peculiari- 
ties, temperaments, and, in fhort, the whole ftate of the 
patient’s mind and body :—fuch a work being a defide- 
ratum of the prefent age. 

When I began the revifal of thefe Leétures, I had 
jt in contemplation to give the outlines of a treatife 
correfponding with this defcription: but being confined 
within the limits of a fingle volume, and confcious that 
a mere fketch of fo extenfive and important a work 
could be of little if any praétical benefit, I have pur- 
pofely delayed the publication of the whole to next 
year, when a feparate volume fhall conclude my diete- 
tical labours. 

_ Having treated, in the prefent volume, of almoft 
every fubje&t that relates to the management. of the 
human body, in its healthy ftate, my next work fhall 
be entirely appropriated to its treatment in a difeafed 


fate. It Shall comprehend an accurate! and clear de- 


ferip- | 
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{cription of Difeafes, together with a plan founded on. 
the rules of experience, how to treat and eventually 
to cure them, efpecially thofe of a chronic nature. 
The adminiftration of medicine ought, in fuch a work, 
to be only a fecondary mean of removing difeafe ; 
_ for, by ftrictly medical remedies, we can cure /ymp- 
toms, and afford occafional alleviation of pain; but we 
cannot effect a favourable change in the nature and 
progrefs of a difeafe, whether chronic or acute, without 
due. attention to food, drink, air, fleep, exercife, or 
reft, &c. | 

Hence I hope to be exempt from the chargé of pre- 
fumption, when I venture into a larger field of inquiry 
than has hitherto been explored by praétitioners; for, 
as novelty is not my object, though I think that too, 
little has been done by profeffional men, in guiding 
the unhappy fufferer, and aflifting him with thofe fimple 
remedies which are placed more immediately around 
him, I fhall enter upon my propofed work with the 
_ confidence arifing from the importance and utility of 

the undertaking. : ‘ 

It is much to be regretted, that the boundaries 
between fafety and danger cannot be perfpicuoufly laid 
down in a popular book, without deviating from the 
ufual terms and definitions adopted by medical writers : 
but I fhall not hefitate to avail myfelf of fuch idiomatic 
phrafes as will render my writings intelligible to the 
- generality of readers.. ‘To give a fhort {pecimen of 
this deviation, for which I allege the refpedtable 
authority of the late Dr. Tissot, 1 have fubjoined a 
few Queries, which ought to be diftin@ly anfwered by 
individuals who confult a phyfician, whether perfon- 
ally or by letter. Indeed, it is not always an eafy or 
practicable tafk to form an accurate judgment of the 
{tate of a patient, without an interview, let his cafe be 
ever fo clearly and circumftantially defcribed: yet many 
of the difficulties may be removed, if the following 
queftions be anfwered with candour and precifion. 
For, as the fuccels of the medicine entirely depends 
on a previous knowledge of the difeafe, this knowledge 

a f i can, 
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can, in fuch cafes, be derived only from a clear and faiths 
ful account communicated to the phyfician, | ! 


General Queftions. 


Of what age is the patient? 

Has he previoufly enjoyed perfect health ? | 

In what manner has he lived—frugally or luxuri- 
oufly ? 

- How long has he been ill? 

How did the difeafe commence? 
- Is he difpofed to be feverifh? _ 

Does the pulfe beat ftrongly or weakly ? 

Has the patient fill mufcular ftrength, or is he much 
debilitated ? | 


- Does he remain the hole day i in bed, or aligrnattly Be 


walk about ? 

Is his {tate the fame at all hours of the day | 

Is he uneafy or qtiiet? 

Is he troubled with heats or fhiverings? 

Is he afflicted with pains in the head, throat, breaft, 
ftomach, abdomen, thighs, or the extremities ?) | 
Is his tongue dry, accompanied with thirft ; difax 
greeable tafte in the mouth; naufea; and has he an 
averfion to, or appetite for food ? | 
~ Has he any ftools, and how often? - : 

Of what appearance and confiftence are the) eX- 
crements ? 

Does he evacuate urine freely and eahouns 

Of what colour and confiftence is the urine—is there 
any fediment in it f . 

fs he troubled with night fweats ? 

Does his fkin feel foft and pliable, or dry and 
parched? 

Is there any expectoration, and what ?. 

How is his fleep—quiet or difturbed ? 
- Does he breathe with or without difficulty f 

To what mode of diet and regimen has he been; 
accuftomed, fince: the commencement of the prefent 


complaint ? | gat os, | 
hat 
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What remedies has he ufed, and with what effet ? 

Has he ever before been afflicted with the at 
malady ? | 

In‘female and infantile difeates. there occur circum. 
ftances peculiar to the fex and age ;—thefe, as well 
as the preceding general queftions, require to be ate 
tended £0, in Speen: amedical man. — 


Queries relative to Females. 


Do the menfes appear regularly and in moderation ? 

Is the patient pregnant, and how long has the 
been fo? 

Ifin childbed, how was the delivery—fuccefsful or 
attended with difficulty ? | 

Were the difcharges eafy and regular? 

Has the patient a good breaft of milk? 

Does fhe fuckle the child herfelf? 

Is the fubje&t to fluor albus, hyiteric: fits, &c. 


Queries relative to Children. 


_ What is the exact age of the child? 
How many teeth has it, and did it fuffer much pain 
in teething ! ? 


Is it ricketty ?—Is it of a ftature correlponding wish ©” 


its age? 

Has it had the {mall-pox—natural or inoculated ? 

: Hasita large and hard belly, with {trong or emaciat- 
ed limbs? 

Does it Rep quietly, or ffart up, grind its teeth, 

‘{eream, &c.? 

Does it difchar ge worms, and of what’ kind? 

If worms are fufpected ta exift inthe child (and the 
fame obfervation will apply to adults), it‘ought to be 
examined whether fome of the following, that is, at 
leaft four or five of the principal fymptoms, (marked 
with #atics) concur, which. warrant fuch a conclufion: — 
-—viz. Slight cholic pains—frequent difcharge of water 
from the mouth—fetid breath—itching of the nofe— 
a fwollen or chapped. upper lip and nole—a ravenous 
appetite | 
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appetite for, or averfion to food--oppreffion at the 
ftomach—vomiting—an effort to /wallow during fleep 
—coftivenefs, or diarrhcea—bloody excrements—fuddenand 
frequent inclination to go to ftool—a large belly and thin 
-limbs—continual thirlt—occafional debility, and fadnefs 
—frequent change of colour—languid eyes, with a livid hue 
around them, and ftanding half open during fleep— 
terrifying dreams—frequent ftarting of the tendons— 
grinding the ‘teeth—uneafinels and anxiety—a milky 
urine—palpitation of the heart, fainting fits, convulfions 
_—a profound and long fleep—cold fweats, appearing and 
vanifbing fuddenly-—temporary dimnefs—dumbnefs, or 
difficulty of fpeech—weaknels or lamenefs of the joints _ 
—corroded gums—frequent hiccough—a {mall and irre-. 
gular pulfe—delirious fits—a /light and dry cough— 
- evacuation of thick, flimy matter-—worms difcharged from _ 
fiftulous ulcers, &c. es 
-Befides the general queftions which ought to be 
put and anfwered im all difeafes, thofe likewife mult’ 
not be neglected which ,.more immediatety relate to 
the prefent indifpofition of the patient. For inftance; 
ina quinfey, we ought to be informed of the particu- 
lar ftate and condition of the throat :—in difeafes of the 
breaft, the feat of the pain, the {traightnefs of the cheft, 
the nature of the cough, and expectoration fhould be 
diftin&tly mentioned. It would be ufelefs here to enter 
into farther particulars, as the intention of thefe quef- 
{tions muft appear felf-evident to every intelligent reader : 
and though the queries appear numerous, they may 
be eafily anfwered, and in as few words as they are 
formed. - : “Sie | 
The illuftrious Tiffot obferves, in ‘his valuable work 
** On the Difeafes of Country-people,” ‘that it would 
be adefirable objet, if perfons of .all ranks, in their 
letters to phyficians, were to adopt a plan fimilar to . 
that. above fpecified ; as this would be the means of 
infuring fatisfactory anfwers, and prevent the neceffity | 
of repeating their applications, and explaining the con: 
- tents of former letters. _ ih 
Lissox-Streer, PADDINGTON, 
| June, 1800. 
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NEW MEDICAL WORKS. 


Printed for oncMAN, Hurst, Rets, and Onmy, 
Paternofter-Row. 


“| HE MEDICAL GUIDE, for the ufe of Families, being a prac: 

tical 'T'reatife on the Symptoms, Caufes, DiftinGion, Prevention, 
and Cure of Difeafes; on ‘the management of Children; and fuch 
cafes of emergency, (as Poifons. iiecation; &c.) which require 
immediate affiftance, &¢. &e. By Ricnarp Reecr, M. D. Mem- 
ber.of the Royal College of Surgeons, Phyfician to the Phyfical — 
Dispenfary, &c. The fifth Edition, confiderably enlarged and im- — 


_proved, price tos. 6d. in boards. 


This Work comprifes every information that is likely to prove ufe- 
ful to Families refiding in the country., It, comprehends the lateft and 
moft importatit difcoveries relative to the prevention. and cure of here- 
ditary difeafes, &c. free from technical terms, and interfperfed with. 
cautions. 8 

«< It is of importance that every manfhould “entitled to know 
fomething of the laws of life, the nature of difeafe, and the moft ra- 
tional modes of cure; for this purpofe Dr. Reece’s book is better 
adapted than any with which we are.acquaiated, It is more judi- 
cious than the Domeftic Medicine of Buchan, which we have no doubt 
it will entirely fuperfede.”? Critical Rev. April, 1807. | 

2.A PRACTICAL DICTIONARY of DOMESTIC MEDI- 
CINE, for the {pecial ufe of the Clergy, Heads of Families, and 
young Practitioners in Medicine. . . Reg 

This Work exhibits'a comprehenfive View of the lateft Difcove- _ 
ries relative to the Caufes, Treatment and Prevention of Difeafes, and 
a popular Defcription of the following Subjects, fo far as they regard 
the Health of Man, the Well-being of Society, and the general Cure 
of Maladies, viz. Anatomy, Cafualties, Chemiftry, Cloathing, Die- 
tics, Medical Police and Jurifprudence, Pharmacy, Phifiology, Sur- 
gery, Midwifery, Therapeutics, &c. &c. 3 

The whole comprifing a regular View of the prefent improved 
ftate of Medical Science, and being divelted of all technical obfcuri- 
ties, is adapted equally for the information of Domeltic Life, and the 
Regulation of the Conduct of Individuals, according to the various 
Circumftances and Situations, as well as for profeffional Reference. 
By Ricuarp Reece, M. D. Member of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons in London, Author of the Domettic Medical Guide, &c. &c. — 
In one large Volume, Royal O&avo, price 18s. boards, {dedicated by 
permiffion to his Grace the Archbifhop of Canterbury, and fanctioned 
by their Graces the Archbifhops of York and Dublin; the Bifhops 
of Durham, Oxford, Ely, Hereford Peterborough, Chichefter, Car- 
lifle, Rochefter, Landaft, St. Afaph, St. David’s, Offory, Clogher, 


&c. &c.) ; 
. | | MEDICO. 


3. MEDICO.CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS, publifk- 
ed by the Medical and Chirurgical Society of London, In’ 8vo, illuf 
trated with 10 plates. | Volume One.’ Price 148. boards: fi 

4. AN ESSAY on the TORPIDITY of ANIMALS. By 


. Henry Reeve, M.D Member of the Royal College of Phy- 


ficians of London, and Fellow of the Linnean Society. In 8vo. 
price 6s. boards.‘ ‘ 7 ae "a ces 

5. THE MODERN PRACTICE of PHYSIC. By Evwaxp 
Goopman Crarxe M.D. Author of ‘* Medicine Praxeos Com- 
pondium ;” of the Royal College of Phyficians, London, and Phy- 
fician to the Forces, &c. Inone Volume, 8yo. price gs. in hoards, 
the Second Edition. jae aide! ( 

«This volume may be recommended to the ftudent, as containing 
the beft compendium of modern improvements in medicine and thera~) 


peutics, which we have had occafionto perule. ‘The detail of fymp- 


toms under each head, is very compreheniive and corre, and fearcely 
any remedies, which have flood the tefl of experience, are omitted 
to be mentioned.’”? oe Critical Rev. Dec. 1805. 

“We have perufed the above work with much gratification, and 
we earneftly recommend it as. deferving of the attention, particularly 
of the junior branches of the profeffion, ‘as it is written in an able - 
and feientific manner ; and we are well aflured that it will not derogate 
any thing from the reputation tke author has already obtained. by 
his Medicine Praxeos Compendium.”’ Jedical Journal, Dec. 1805. 

Of whom may be had, by-the fame Author, Medicinz) Praxeos 
re hates tzmo. the 4th Edition, price 5s. fewed. 

6. PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the UTERINE HE-, 
MORRAGE; with Remarks on the Management of the Placenta. 


By Joun Burns, LeCturer of Midwifery, and Member of the Faculty - 


> 


of Phyficians and Surgeons, in Glafgow. In one Volume OGava, 
price 5s. on’boards. 
9, OBSERVATIONS on ABORTION: Containing an Account . 
ot the Manner in which it takes place, the Caufes which produce it, - 
and the Method of preventing, or treating it. By Joun Buans, 
LeGturer of Midwifery, and Member of the Faculty of Phyticians 
st Surgéons, jn Glafgow. Price 5s. im boards, the~ Second 
Bitton. LN ar | arate peat 
8. PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on the INOCULA- 
TION of COW POX; pointing out anew mode of obtaining and 
preferving the Infeétion; and alfo, a certain teft of perfeét Vaccina-— 
tion. Jlluffrated by Cafes and Plates. Oat EQ 
The fecond edition, with an Appendix, containiag additional cbfer- 
vations, together with a plan for extinguifhing the contagion of the 
Smallpox in the Britith empire, and for rendering the Vaccine Inecu- 
lation general and effectual. By James, Bayce, F..R. S..Edin. 


_ Member of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, Surgeor 


to the Orphan Hofpital, and one of the Sugeons to the Inftitution for 
the Gratuitous Inoculation of Cow-pox. In Svo. price gs. baards. 
9g. A VIEW of the NERVOUS TEMPERAMENT. Being 
a Praétical Inquiry into the increafing Prevalence, Prevention, and 
‘Treatment of thofe Difeafes, commonly called Nervous, « Billtoue, 
Stomach and Liver Complaints; indigeftion, Low Spirtis, Gout, Ge. 
| Ba By 
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By Tuomas Trorrer, M., Yate Phyfician to his Majelty’s 
_ Fleet, formerly Phyf 


NG alk 
cian to the Royal saat ‘ ee a &e. 
: C vo. price 7s. 6d in boards, The fecond. ion. 

oy ae be had, iy the fame’Author, 1.M EDICINA 
NAUTICA ; ‘ar Effay on the Diteafes of Seamen. In 3 vols. 8vo. 
Price 1], 3s. in boards. 2. An ESSAY, medical, philofophical, 
and chemical, on Drunkennefs, and its effects on the human Body. The 
Second Edition. In one vol. 8vo. price §s.in boards. 


so. ATREA VISE on the COW POX, containing an Enumerae* 


tion of the principal Fa¢ts inthe Hiftory of that Difeafe, the Me- 
thod of communicating the InfeCtion by Innoculation and the Means 
of diftinguifhing between the genuine and fpurious Cow Pock. 
Iiluftrated by Plates. By Groree Bet, F.R.S. E. Member of, 
the Royal College of Surgeons of London and Edinbugh, and one ~ 
» + ofthe Surgeons of the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. In one 
volume 12mo. the Second Edition, price 4s. in boards. . ~ ts: 
rr. CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY. In which the 
Elements of that Science are familiarly explained, and illuftrated by 
‘Experiments. In 2 Vols.12mo. with Plates by Lowry, price 14. in 
Baards, the Second Edition revifed and correéted. ieee as 
© The view which is taken. of the fubje&t, embraces the moft in- 
terefting and important parts of the fcience; the leading doétrines of 
Chemiltry are explained in a manner, which is at the fame time fa- 
-miliar and correct; the flyle is perfpicuous; and the dialogue is 
natural and unembarraffed.’’ Monthly Review, July, 1806. 
12. REMARKS on the Frequency and Fatality of different Dif. 
*eafes, particularly on the progreflive Increafe of CONSUMPTION, 
with Obfervations on the Influence of the Seafons on Mortality. By 
Wiriiam Woorrtcomse, M.D. In 8vo. price 6s. in boards,. 
_13:A TREATISE ON TROPICAL DISEASES, on Military 
Operations, and on the Climate of the Welt Indies. By Bunyamin 
Mostrey, M.D. Authorof-a “ Treatife on Coffee,’? “ Medical * 
“Tratts,” &c. &c. Phyfician to Chelfea Hofpital, Member of the | 
College of Phyficians of London, of the Univerfity of Leyden, of 
the. American Philofophical Society at Philadelphia, &c. In One < 
Volume 8vo. Price 12. 6d. in Boards, the Fourth Edition. ‘Where 
may he had, by the fame Author, Medical Traéts; 1. On Sugar— 
z. On the Cow Pox—3. On the Yaws—4.On Obi; or African’ 
Wiatchcraft— 5. On the’ Plagne, and: Yellow Fever of America— 
6. On Hofpitals—7. On Bronchocele—8. On Prifors. ‘In One 
Volume 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. in Boards.) J ss 
14. AN ACCOUNT of the DISEASES of INDIA, as they ap- 
peared in the Englith Fleet, and in the Naval Hofpital at Madras, in - 
1782 ahd 1783, With Obfervations. on Ulcers, and the Hofpital Sores - 
of that Country. To iwhich is prefixed, A View of the Difeafes on 
an Expedition and Paffage of a Fleet and Armament to India, in 1781. 
By Cuarres Curris, Formerly Surgeon of the Medea Frigate.+ Ia 
one Volume 8vo. Price 7s. in Boards. 
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